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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the following compilation, drawn up by way of Appendix 
to the Life of Buonapwte eontained in the first two Numbers 
of the Family Library, the reader will find a few incidents^ 
and pedupa characters) treated in a spirit somewhat difibrent 
from that of the aWe-hamed Biography. "Hie present writer 
might ba content .to observe, that probably no two minds will 
ever arrive at the very same conclusions upon every point 
embraced in the stormy career of Napoleon and his Lieute- 
nants ; but he believes that, in most of the instances alluded 
to, his statements will be found in accordance with the very able, 
^ interesting, and trust-worthy memoirs of M. de Bourrienn&^ 
of which only one volume had appeared, when the publica- 
tion of the Family Library commenced. The second volume 
of Cobnel Napier's masterly History of the Peninsular War ^ 
and the clear and spirited Annais of those campaigns, by the 
Author of Cyril "niornton, have also appeared since that 
time ; and both have, of course, furnished new details of many 
important transactions. 

Chelsea, Nov. 1829. 
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2 napoleon's brothers. 

and civil. He seems, indeed, to have been sincerely 
devoted to his brother, and to have been esteemed in 
return. When Napoleon entered on the campaign 
of 1805, he was entrusted with the presidency of the 
Senate, and with the direction of government These 
marks of confidence were but me precursors of & 
much higher dignity. An imperial decree announced 
that the king of Naples ^^had ceased to reign," and 
Joseph was placed at the head of the army destined 
to invade that kingdom. Though little resistance 
could be expected from perhaps the most cowardly 
people in Europe, he was accompanied by two able 
lieutenants, Massena and Gouvion St. Cyr. The 
weak Ferdinand fled, the worthless soldiery disbanded 
themselves, and the rabble, delighted with a change 
«— no matter of what sort — welcomed tlie approach 
<^the French with every demonstration of joy. The 
country was conquered with scarcely any loss of blood, 
and the vacant crown conferred upon Joseph. 

If he had little ability, he had probably also Httle 
taste, for the duties of royalty. Plain in his attire, 
and still plainer in his mamaers, he was strongly 
attached to the enjoyments of domestic life — the only 
sphere for which nature had qualified him. Whether 
he accepted the glittermg gift with much satisfaction, 
is doubtful. He clearly saw, that, without the constant 
aid of his brother, he should be unable to maintain 
himself on the throne ; and he knew enough of that 
brothel's character to feel assured that he should never 
be more than the vassal of France. 

The government of the new king — ca let us ra- 
ther say of Napoleon's creatures who governed him 
~wa8 a compound of good and evil. He made some 
important alterations in the constitution, and intro* 
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4 NAPOLBON S BROTHERS. 

high-minded subjects an object rather of ridicule 
than of hatred. The military defence of his kingdom 
was entrusted to lieutenants who oftener despised than 
obeyed his commands. He was, indeed, the most 
shadowy of monarchs. One portion of the couj[itry 
was in everlasting insurrection; another was pos- 
sessed by a powerful foreign enemy, so that his au- 
thority extended no farther than the space actually 
occupied by the French legions. Even there it was 
merely nominal; tiie real power was invested first 
with the emperor, next with the marshals. Finding 
the sceptre too heavy for his feeble hands, Joseph 
more than once prayed to be relieved from the un- 
welcome load. Even the littie authority he had was 
of all things the most insecure. Twice was he com- 
pelled to abandon the capital ; and twice he returned, 
not so much to inflict, as to witness the infliction of, 
a severe vengeance on the partisans of Ferdinand : 
the third time he fled never to return. He was closely 
pursued by the enemy, against whom he made a stand 
at Vittoria; but there he sustained a most decisive 
defeat ; his treasures, sceptre, crown remained in pos- 
session of the victors, — a fate which was near hap- 
pening to himself. He reached Bayonne in a state 
of utter destitution — ^a just reward for his retention 
of an usurped crovm, which he had worn in opposi- 
tion to the will of the nation. 

1814.] While the emperor was engaged in this 
campaign, the ex-king remamed at Paris as lieutenant* 
general of the realm, and commandant of the national 
guards, both to relieve the empress in the cares of go- 
vernment, and to defend the capital in case it should be 
assailed. He reviewed the troops, and protested he would 
remain with them to the last. But no sooner did the 
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allies reach Paris, than the love of his own person 

Srevailed over his duty to his brother: he fled, leaviag 
laimont to arrange the terms of capitulation. He 
|»roceeded first to Orleans, next to Blois, and after 
the emperor^s abdication, to Switzerland. There he 
bought a valuable estate, — a proof that, however he 
had neglected public concerns, he had not been alto- 
gether unmindlid of his own. 

1815.] The return of Napoleon to Paris brought 
with it that of the ex-king, who was again laden with 
dignities, but dignities soon to be laid aside. After 
Waterloo, Joseph, like his brother, hastened to Roche- 
fort, with the hope of escaping to the United . States* 
In September, he landed at New York ; and soon 
established himself in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
where he still remahis under the name of Count Sur- 
villiers. He lives surrounded by a considerable num- 
ber of French emigrants, owns a fine estate, and ia 
believed to be very rich. The plunder which he carried 
away in his second flight from Paris was certainly 
great. 

The private character of Joseph is said to be no 
less amiable than his talents are weak. His manners 
are doubtless mild and unassuming, and his disposition 
somewhat kind ; he is stated to be an indulgent husband 
and father, and to Napoleon he was ever a faithful bro- 
tiier. But he was rapacious and dissipated, — a plim- 
derer and a reveller. By the exile of St. Helena, how- 
ever, he was said to possess a philosophic taste, and 
considerable stores of knowledge. In 1799 he pub- 
lished a little novel, entitled Moina, of which a second 
edition appeared fifteen years afterwards ; but as we 
do not remember to have seen it praised, even by the 
most enthusiastic worshippers of the Buonapartes, we. 
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fiippose it is a production of M^cli they are not proud. 
His character may be summed up in one «enlence : 
he was a weak, voluptuous, easy-tempeved man, 
without elevation of mind, dignity of manners, or 
generosity of sentnnent 



LUCIEN. 

Next aB«r Napoleon in years, and after him too the 
ablest and most ambitious of the Buonapartes, is 
Luden, who was bom at Ajacdo, in 177&. 

At an early age Luden imbibed the revc^utionacy 
doctrines with enthusiasm ; and the elevation of htt 
brother prepared his way to honours and riches. 
For some time he was employed in the Cammissari^t. 
In 1797 he launched into the sea of politics, and was 
letianed to the Council of Five Hundred. In lihe 
tribune he exhibited both fluency of language, and 
occasionally, at least, soimd and even elevated views ; 
but what most distinguished him was the energy of 
his manner, and his apparent devotion to the existing 
government In 1798 his zeal induced him to pro- 
pose that every deputy should swear to die raiher 
dian suffer the constitutioii of the year Three to be 
ev^ptnmed. But this was sheer hypocrisy ; for at tiiat 
very time he was privy to his brotiier's views, whidi 
he not only approved, but had engaged to support. 

During Napoleon-s absence in Egypt, Lucien acted 
the useful part of a spy on the proceedrngsof the direc- 
tors. Powerless in ability, and still more so in public 
(^dnion^—despised by the bold for their weakness, and 
1^ the good i(x their imdisgnfied rapacity^^he ««w 
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Ifatt the momenl-wiB anWed when a danig hmd 
might hurl them from the seat they so iU fiU^, and 
fieize on the supreme authoiky. He probably hastened 
the return oi Napoleon, and was certainly the chief 
instrument of the revolution whidx foUowed. It was 
lie who, when the general entered unarmed into the 
Council, firmly opposed ^ sentence of outlawry 
about to be pnmounced against him. It was his 
who, when he perceived that mnonstrances were oi 
tto avail, threw down die ensigns oi his dignity aa 
president, mounted a horse, harangued tiie troops, 
and prevttled on them to clear the hall of its nn^ii* 
bers. It was he, in short, who not only secured iiyt 
consular authority for his brother, but in all probability 
saved ham firom the guiUotme. Tito portfolio of the 
iBGtenor was ^ rewud of Ins ^uoeessfid exerti(Hi ; and 
in its administration he was not unpopular. 

But great as were the s»vices which Lucien had 
peffonned for the First Consul, the two brothers were 
BOt long on brotherly terms. Bodai were, perhaps, 
eooally ambkaous. Lucien's aim was to share with the 
otner the supreme power of the state-*an aim whick 
Napoleon easily penetrated and thwarted. The one 
coiidd bear no superior, the other no equal. Coolness 
followed ; and the breach was carefully widened by 
the Beanhamois, whose mterest it was to support 
their relative, and who always regarded with distrust 
the artful proceedings and daring character oi Lucien* 
His mission to Madrid was no better than a brtUiant 



In his capacity of ambassador, he asealously pro* 
moted the all-grasping designs of his brother. His 
conduct was finn, haughty, and corrupt He doubts- 
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less despised the contemptible court of Charles IV.-— 
a court equally remarkable for imbecility and profli- 

n. That traitor and fool, the Prince of the reace, 
ittered or bullied as best suited the purpose of the 
day, and thereby gained whatever he wanted. Of 
those wants money was not the least important : he 
drew immense sums from his mission ; and is said to 
have compelled the Portuguese government to pay ^Ye 
millions of francs to preserve that country firom a 
French invasion. He insisted on the creation of the 
kingdom of Etruria, and on the cession to France of 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. In 
1802 he returned to Paris, and was outwardly recon- 
ciled with the First Consul. 

Lucien was soon invested with the senatorship of 
Treves, and endowed with the estates of Soppelsdorf, 
which had belonged to the ancient electors. He was 
next employed on a mission to the Belgic and Rhenish 
provinces ; but on his return he took a step which 
highly displeased the Eurst Consul. He married one 
Madame Jouberton, a woman distinguished for her 
gallantries, with whom, if common report be true, he 
had previously cohabited. This was a blow to the 
system of Napoleon, who had long contemplated 
royal alliances for his relatives. A quarrel ensued, 
and he was ordered to quit the French territory. It 
was in April 1804, one month previous to the change 
of government from consular to imperial, that he 
hastened to Italy. The conjuncture was in one 
respect fortunate for him. It gave rise to an impres- 
sion, which he was not backward to confirm, that the 
cause of his disgrace was his opposition to die ambi- 
tious policy of his brother. Notliing, however, is 
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more certain than that he was as indifferent to popular 
liberty as the other, and that like him he was on nearly 
all occasions guided by views of personal interest 

Lucien was received with open arms by the Pope, 
whose gratitude he had merited by zealously support- 
ing the Concordat. He remained at Eome until the 
peace of Tilsit, when he and his brother were persuaded 
to meet at Mantua. A reconciliation was expected, 
but none took place. He was willing enough to 
comply with certain conditions proposed by the empe- 
ror, among which was the marriage of his elder 
daughter with the prince of the Asturias ; but to his 
honour, it must be added, that he refused to sacrifice 
his wife ; he would not consent to the dissolution of 
his marriage, the only condition on which he 
could hope to enjoy the favour of the imperial 
despot. For that favour, indeed, he was not very 
solicitous; he had no wish to be again subjected 
to the galling fetters from which he had escaped ; he 
found his condition in Rome — ^adorned as it was by a 
splendid fortune, and ennobled by the friendship of the 
pontiff — ^far happier than any he could expect to enjoy 
under the iron rule of the emperor. That the crown 
of Spam was held out to tempt him, there can be little 
doubt ; but he scorned to Heign as the vassal of France ; 
and he was unwilling to take on himself the odium of 
the measures about to be executed in relation to the 
royal family of the country. Besides, he knew too 
much of the Spanish nation, to expect that an usurped 
throne would either be a happy or a secure one. Angry 
words passed between the two ; Napoleon upbraided 
him with contumacy ; he complained of the persecu- 
tions sustained by the Pope ; so that both separated 
more incensed than before they met. 
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Loaen being bo kniger peimitted to nmain in tbe 
i^emal City, relixed to an estate wiiidi be had pia> 
chased at Canino. The Fope raised it into a princi- 
pality, and the Prince of Canino was inscribed among 
tibe Roman nobles. But he soon learned enough to 
lie convinced that Italy would not long lemain a very 
8a£e asylum for him. He fled seer^y to Civits 
Vecdhia, and, in a vessel furnished him by his brodier* 
in-law Murat, embarked in August 1810, wkh the in* 
tention of {woceeding to the United Sbites. A stonn 
threw him on the coast of Cagliari ; but the King of 
Sardinia refioed him permission to land ; nor oouldfae 
obtain a safe-conduet from the British naval comman- 
der on that station. He was foveed to put out to sea, 
was captured by two English frigates, and conveyed 
to Malta, to await the orders of our govemment re- 
spectkghim. In conformity with these orders, he was 
transferred to England. He landed at Plymoudi, Dee. 
18th, and was soon conveyed to Ludlow in Bhrop* 
ahire. 

The three years which ^ prince passed in England 
weve among the happiest of his life. He was per* 
m^ted to purchase a beautiful estate about fifteen miles 
from Ludlow, and to settle on it with his funily. His 
time was chiefly passed in the composition of an epic 
pe^n, by which he hoped to gain as mu€^ hnmorta£tej 
as his impearial brother : it is entitled ^^ Charlemagne, 
or the Church Delivered." His style of living was 
most frugal — a circumstance that, considering his 
immense riches, occasioned some surprise. A fcieod 
one day ventured to ask him the cause, and his an* 
swer is remarkable for its prophetic spirit : '^ How do 
you know that I may not ere long have four or five 
kings to support t"* The peace of 1814 having opened 
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Mb way to the Contineiit, he setarnedto hk old Meai. 

md pnri^ctor, Piiis YIL 

Unfinendly as were the terms on whkk the two 
brothers kadlhred for ao nwBy yean, there eanbeno 
doubt that Lucien opened a correspondexice with Napo- 
leon at Elba^ tibiough the iaediiim of their siiter Fauiine. 
Whether he had any share in the pkit which hrooghl 
aibont the revoiiition of March 1615^ is not so ^dear. 
All that is ceitainly known is, tihat he soon hastened 
to join the cnsperor ast Paris. The ostowible object 
of his journey, was to prDciare the eracuaikni of l&c 
Roman States, which were invaded by Mural it is 
said, that after the fidfilment of his miasion, he pve- 
peied to vetamto Italy, batwaspseTenhed from leav»g 
fVanoe by Napoleon. However this be, he took las 
seat in the Chiunber of Peers, and esdiibited mere de« 
Tokkm to Ihe imperial cause, liian he had ev^ dmie 
during its most prosperous days. Afteartiie disikiter <tf 
Waterloo, he urged the emperor to make a desperate 
stand for the throne ; but he could not infuse his own 
energy into one whose sphrits were damped by mis- 
fortune. The second abdication forced hun to retire 
to Neuilly, where he prepared to leave France. At 
THirin, however, he was arrested, and detained some 
IxBie ; but at the iHteroession of 1^ Pope, he was re- 
leased, on the condition of his being subjected to the 
suireillance of the Holy Falher. Fortunately he had 
left his family at Rome, which he imraediaibely rejiMsed. 
In the Roman States he s^ remains. 

During the sway of Buonaparte, the ti^enCs of Lucien 
were preposterously lauded by the French savans. He 
Was admitted member of the Institute, from which he 
was excluded by a royal orc&iance of March 31st, 
1 81€. Hid <^uirlemagne, the greatest of hb produe- 
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tionSy and dedicated to Pius VII. was first published 
in London, in 2 vols. 4to. 1814. The year following, 
a translation in verse appeared, by Messrs. Butler and 
Hodgson. Its success both in England and France 
was very indifferent. 

Besides this heavy epic, Lucien has published two 
other works: Stdlina^ a novel, in 1799; and the 
Cymeide^ or Corsica Saved, a poem, 2 vols. 8vo» 
1819. All these productions are forgotten. 

The Prmce of Canino has some talents, but more 
vanity; and considerable moral courage, but more 
rashness. In private life he is respected, but he is not 
very accessible to strangers. His fidelity to his wife, 
and his rejection of the unprincipled offers of Napo- 
leon, greatly redound to his praise. His insatiable 
desire of wealth, and infamous mode of procuring it^ 
must, however, more than counterbalance any good 
qualities he can lay claim to. 



LOUIS. 

This most amiable of the five brothers drew his first 
breath at Ajaccio, Sept. 2, 1778. In early life he 
entered the military career, and accompanied Napo- 
leon in the campaigns of Italy and Egypt. While in. 
the latter country, he wrote several letters which were 
intercepted by our cruizers, and published here ; and, 
besides showing some little literary talent, they breathed 
a tone of humanity exceedingly honourable to his 
heart. 

Though Louis had obtained military promotions- 
he certainly hud no talents for the field, so that 
the duties required from him were chiefly of a civil 
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nature. He was at one time sent to Turin, to preside 
over^ the Electoral College of the Po ; at another, he 
was made Constable of France, and Councillor of 
State. In 1807 he reached his highest elevation,— • 
he was called to the throne of Holland. 

Of all die sceptred relations of Napoleon, this 
king was by far the most popular with his subjects. 
The dignity was not of his seeking ; he. would, in 
fact, much rather have dispensed with it; and he 
even went so far as to allege the delicacy of his con- 
stitution, and the unfavourableness of the climate, as 
reasons for declining it : ^' It is better to die a king 
than to live a prince!" was the reply, and Louis 
entered on his regal duties. He administered justice 
with the strictest impartiality ; lived in a frugal style ; 
— ^relieved tiie wants of his people ; — redressed com- 
plaints ; and diminished as much as possible the weight 
of tiie public taxes. Add to this, ids unaffected sim- 
plicity and ever-active kindness, and we need not be 
surprised that the Dutch regarded him with favour. 
When two boats laden with gunpowder exploded at 
Leyden, and killed or maimed many of the inhabitants, 
no one hastened to the spot more promptly than Louis ; 
no one was more liberal of money to the surviving 
victims, or more ready to testify an affectionate sym- 
pathy with their sufferings. When, in 1809, a sudden 
inundation overspread several districts, laid waste the 
labours of industry, and deprived numbers of their 
habitations, he was there exercising the same bene- 
ficence. 

But his popularity was entirely of a personal nature : 
he was compelled to be the instrument of measures 
at which he inwardly grieved. The immense sums 
drawn by Napoleon from the country, and the conti- 
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nuaafie of the Contmenlid SyBtem, called fottii ike 
imtigmint nninuuzB of the Dotcb. Locds did ali he 
ooidd to relieve tfaem: he connived at their interconzBe 
vith the Eng^h, for he saw well liut the nalioa 
depended for its ver]r exwtence on commerce, Ike £Eur 
greater portion of wmdi was carried on widi this coun- 
try. He was thwarted in all these matters by his wifb, 
the beautiful Hortense de Beasdiaraois, daughter to 
the Empress Josephine. This unprincipled woman, 
a great favOurile with Napoleon, systematically nA^ 
culed and opposed her goodnatored husband, and 
was, in fact, at tit» head o( the French party in Am- 
sterdam. 

Napoleon became furious at the pertinadty with 
which the king evaded his mgorous commercial prdnr 
bitioas. About the tune of his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, he summcmed Loins to Paris, called hka a 
amigaler^ upbraided him severely for his toleradon, 
and threatened to occupy HoUaad with [French troops 
to enforce the tyranmcad system. Louis replied liut, 
in ascending the throne of that country, he considered 
himself no longer a Frenchman, but a Dutcfamaa ; 
and added that if the imperial troops invaded HoUaiid, 
he should no longer regard himself as king. Bodi 
brothers kqit their resolution. The French troops 
were soon poured into the coontry ; and Louis, too 
independent to submit to foreign dictation, but t€»o 
weak to make any effectual resistance, abdicated in 
favour of his son, and fled to Giatz in Styria. The 
kingdom was soon annexed to the French empire ; and 
an indemnity of two millions of firancs decreed the 
ex-monarch; but hss wife gained possession of the 
whole man, and refused to give him a sous. 

At Giatx, Loub led the life of a private g«itle- 
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man, xenouncng every tide <3i dUiftiDClaon, and wb» 
sistittg on a very moderate penaoo granted hm hf 
his brother. Tiiere he passed three traaqml yean, 
which he valued the more from the absence of his- 
wife. Such was the propriety of his conduct, that, 
when Austria, m 1813, declared .war against France, 
he might have remained at Gratz in perfect security; 
but he pieferred retiring to Rmne. He did not reliim 
to Paris during ihe Hundred Da]?!-— probably becanie 
Hortense was these, and was supposed to have had a 
hand in the revdution which yteeedoL He resiauia 
in Ae piHPfd tenitories» wbate fae is known as Count 
of St Leu. 

The attachraeat of the ex-king to literahne Is as 
azdent as Lncien's. In 1808 he pdblithed a Mwel 
under the title of ^ Maria^ or the Torments <^ LoveJ' 
Of this wodc a new edifebn appeared in 1814, enlided 
<^ Maria, or the Dukdi Wom^" (ks Holkmdaiset% 
It is said to describe very naturally dR manners and 
customs of the Dukch^ and to express strongly the 
interest wi& which the author regaided that sim^ 
and honest nation. In 1820 a much more impoKtsBit 
work issued from the p ress ^ Historic Documents, 
and ReAedions on the Government of Holland, by 
Louis Bonaparte, Ex-king of HoUand," in ive volumea 
octavo. It contains a detailed account <^ his own 
administratioD, and is wdil worth consuhmg by die 
historian. 

More Tecently the Count of St Leu has lowi^red 
himself in the opinion of the judicious by an intem* 
perate attack on Sir Wakef Scotfs '' Lifeof Napoleon 
Buonaparte." The errors which he discovers are, witb 
one or two exceptions, so unimportant, as considerabljr 
to nise the cfaancter of thit w(nk for general accumc]^ 
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This attack occasioned the more surprise from the 
unifbrmly honourable mention made of himself in Sir 
Walter Scott's pages. 



JEROME. 

This youngest, and weakest of the brothers of Na- 

S>leon, was bom at the same place as the others, 
ec. 15, 1784, and educated for the sea. In 1799, 
he commenced a career in which he was not destined 
to obtain much honour. In 1802, he was appointed to 
the command of the frigate Epervier, and sent to join 
the French squadron in the West Indies. 

On the resumption of hostilities between England 
and France, the new captain might have had op- 
portunities enough of signalizmg his courage. He 
cruized a few months off the island of Tobago ; but 
on the approach of the enemy, away he sailed wi& 
all possible celerity, and made for New York. He 
found the pleasures of that city far preferable to a 
fugitive life on the deep ; and there he consumed the 
time which should have been employed in facing tihe 
enemy. Towards the close of 1803, he married 
Miss Paterson, daughter of a Baltimore merchant, — 
a marriage which Napoleon afterwards annulled. At 
length he set sail on his return to France ; was fortu- 
nate enough to escape the English cruizers ; and 
landed at Lisbon in May 1 805 — ^whence he proceeded 
to join Napoleon at Genoa. 

The emperor was justly indignant at the negligent 
conduct of a brother, whom he had hoped to place 
over the French fleet, and render capable of opposing 
eve$n the terrible Nelson. But the captain was young. 
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inexperienced, and there was time enough to make 
something of him. He was despatched to Algiers 
to demand from the Dey the surrender of the Genoese 
slaves ; whence he soon returned with two hundred 
and ii% of those unfortunate heings. 

In 1806, Jerome was appoint^, first to the com- 
mand of a seventy-four, and immediately afterwards to 
that of a sqiuuiron consisting of eight ships of the line 
A third time he visited the West Indies, and, after a 
short stay at Martinico, returned home without firing a 
shot. Yet though during the whole of his naval career, 
he had never been engaged in a single action, and 
liad never exhibited the least symptom of either bravery 
or ability, tlie brother of the emperor must not remain 
in a subordinate station ; he was accordingly made 
Rear-Admiral. But his maritime exploits being of a 
nature to excite ridicule among the Buonapartists 
themselves, Jerome was soon compelled to change his 
career. He was entrusted (1807) with the command 
of a small corps of Bavarians and Wurtembergers, 
which were ordered to occupy Silesia. But he gave 
as little promise of arriving at eminence in the 
one service as in the other. All that he did was 
to strut in regimentals, leaving the entire direction of 
the corps to General Vandamme. He was present 
with the army, and that was enough for Napoleon, 
who promoted him to the rank of General of Division, 
andprepared for him a still higher destiny. 

This hero of two elements had hitherto shewn no 
want of affection for his beautiful wife ; but, being 
now offered a kingdom if he would consent to divorce 
her, and accept the hand of a princely bride, he 
could not resist the temptation. Tlie American 
was dismissed ; and her place supplied by the Princess 
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Frederica-Catfaerina, daughter to the kmg of Wur- 
temherg, an unwilling victim at the hatefud altar of 
ambitioii. This waa on ihe 12th of August : on the 
Idth he was proclaimed king of Westphdia. 

The conduct of king Jerome was every way con- 
temptible. Plunged in dissipation, and heedless of 
the duties attached to the station which had been 
thrust upon him, he abandoned the burden of 
administration to profligate adventurers. The taxes 
which he levied on his unfortunate subjects were 
intolerable. His imbecility caused him to be de» 
spised, his rapadty to be hated. On more than one 
occasion, he was severely lectured by his imperial 
tutor ; but to no effect : he continued as weak and 
wicked as before. The joy of the people was great 
wh^i he was summoned to attend Napoleon in the 
Russian expedition, and they were left to the mild ad* 
ministration of his excellent queen. But their joy 
was of short duration. He suffered himself to be 
surprised by the enemy at Smolensko ; and was igno« 
miniously dismissed as a fool and coward. He re* 
turned to Cassel, to continue his wonted debauchery 
and exactions ; but the following year his own sub* 
jects rose against him, and aided by some Russian 
and Saxon troops, compelled him to flee. With hia 
wife, whom neither his vices nor his misfortunes could 
estrange, he hastened to Paris*. There, however, 

* After the downfall of BuonafNuie, the King of Wuiiem- 
berg endeavoured to prevail on his daughter to separate from 
the worthless husband whom she had been compelled to accept. 
The princess wrote in re^ly an affectionate, noble, and touch- 
ing letter, asserting her irrevocable resolution to live and die 
with one to whom she was bound by honour and duty, and whom 
neither could permit her to leave, — ^least of all in his misfor- 
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^ Ihey could not remain alter the abdici^ion of Ae em^ 
fexor. Fiedaica returned to her father, and was IbU 
lowed by J^ome ; but his conduct having rendered 
Urn odious to that prince, both he and his laitUul 
wHq proceeded to Italy. 

. The ex-king was at Trieste when Napoleon escapecl 
from Elba. He was supposed to be priyy to the inva^ 
«ion, and was watched by the Austrian government 
Yet he contrived to reach Paris, and took his seat ia 
4e Chamber of Peers. He assisted at the farce of 
. the Champ-de-Mai, the idea of which is supposed to 
kave originated wilJi Luden Buonaparte. He looked 
9n w e will not say he fought — at Waterloo, and 
after die second abdication, assuming a disguise, he 
wandered from place to {^ace until permission waa 
at length given him by his &ther-in-law, to rejoin Im 
wife in Wurtemberg. In July (1816) he was created 
Prince of Montfort, but was not allowed to appear ol 

ttmea. The persecution was renewed, but to as little effbeL 
Slie appealed to her past irreproachable conduct as ^ehiiditk 
jrove that she was no stranger to the voice of duty, that aa i^ 
wife and mother her behaviour might be expected to be equally 
blameless. She acknowledged that the match was originally 
4ne of policy ; but affirmed tiiat her husband possessed her 
iMart, and that her happiness was concerned in her remaining 
with him. " Best of fathers," concludes this most amiahlQ 
of women, ^^ I conjure you to desist from your purpose ; for in 
this case my resolution and principles are alike inviolable. It 
would be cruel to continue a contest in which I should be com*" 
p^ed to oppose a father whom I love and esteem more than my 
own life." It would be uniust to deprive Jerome of this evi* 
dence in his favour. It would imply that with all his weakness, 
cowardice, and profligacy, his head is more to blame than his 
heart. Yet this little accords with his base abandonment of hiii 
€rst wife, — a woman of superior talents, the mother of his eldest 
ioii^ who had ever been a faithful and affectionate compmiion. . 

c 2 
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court, nor to enjoy unrestrained tiberty. In two years ^ 
afterwards, however, he and his princess asked and 
obtained leave to settle in the Austrian dominions. 
He has a fine estate near Vienna, and a palace at 
Trieste, in the one or other of which he constantly 
resides. He has a son and daughter by the princess. 
Jerome is the least indebted to nature of any of his 
brothers. He was noticed as a blundering, stu|»l, 
headstrong youth ; nor was this radical defect mended 
by education. The coarseness of his inclinations led 
him to prefer the lowest haunts while in Paris. Con- 
tinually engaged in scenes of debauchery, he carried 
disorder into every place, and insulted every woman 
he pleased. On more than one occasion, his raxik 
alone saved him from punishment On the throne of 
Westphalia he followed his propensities unchecked: it 
seemed, says a biographer, as if he had been raised 
to the kingly dignity, only that he might plunder his 
subjects, and sport with the holiest ties with the more 
impunity. When compelled to leave his kingdom, he 
took care to lay hands on whatever he could seize : he 
even carried away the furniture of those palaces which 
belonged not to lum, but to his father-in-law. But con- 
siderable as was his plunder, it did not satisfy him : 
like his brother Joseph, he forced the empress regent 
to give him a million of francs from the public trea- 
sury. If report be true, both made a poor return to 
that princess for her liberality. During her temporary 
abode at Blois, whither she and they had fled on the 
approach of the allies to Paris, they formed the de- 
sign of carrying her off beyond the Loire, hoping that 
through her they might be enabled to make better 
terms with the victors. They even prepared two car- 
riages for her and her suite, and went to tell her that 
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as neither she nor his son could long remain safe at 
Blois, both must instantly depart. ^^ Where is your 
order ?'' was her natural question, and as neither could 
produce any authority, she refused to stir a foot 
Though nei&er had ever ventured to feu^ the enemy, 
they had courage to assail a feeble woman. Joseph seized 
one arm, Jerome another; MariarLouisa shrieked for 
help, two or three of her female attendants entered, 
and away scampered these doughty heroes. 

" Jerome," said Napoleon, one day, "they say the 
majesty of kings is stamped on the brow : you may 
trayel incognito to doomsday without being recog- 
nised !" By the emperor he was usually designated a 
iMe blackguard (petit polisson) and by his unfoxtur 
nafee subjects, Heliogabalus in miniature. 
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THE SISTERS OF NAPOLEON. 



ELIZA, 



The oldest of tilie imperial Bisters, was bom at Ajacdoy 
January 8tli, 1777. 

In 1797 this young lady was married to Felix Bac« 
dochi, a Corsican of nMe family ; lliat is of one wfakfa 
contained neidier peasants nor shopkeepers. When Us 
pretensions to her hand were £n^ made known to 
Buonaparte,. who was tiien in Italy, he flatly refuaed 
his consent to the match ; and well he might Bacdo- 
chi was moneyless, powerless, and though he had en- 
tered the service at a very early age, (he was bom in 
1762) he had attained no higher grade than that of 
Captain of Artillery. Old Madame Buonaparte, how- 
ever, was anxious to conclude the marriage, for what 
reason it is not easy to conjecture, unless she consi- 
dered the happiness of her daughter dependant on the 
match. To conclude it in open opposition to her 
son's wishes she dared not. She used deception ; she 
wrote to say that as she had received no reply from 
her dear Napoleon, and as she was sure he could 
have no possible objection to his sister's union with 
the man, she had permitted it to be celebrated. Na- 
poleon was dissatisfied, but there was no remedy, and 
ne had wisdom enough to make the most of a bad 
connexion. He promoted his brother-in-law first to 
the rank of colonel, and subsequently of general. 

Madame Bacciochi imbibed from her brother Lu-» 
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dlefB a taste both for the ^ne arts and for general 
literature. She was fond of literary society, but nature 
bad not given her either much compass or acuteness 
of mind. What little knowledge she did attain was 
fll-digested, and she never ceased to be what the 
FVench call une etourdie. To her praise, however, 
it must be recorded that she fostered talent; and 
where she herself had not the ability to reward, 
she seldom failed to use her interest with one who 
had. In other respects her conduct was indiffer<« 
ent enough. Her husband she regarded with su* 
preme contempt: he might, and probably did, do* 
serve it, but that formed no justification for theinsulta 
she daily offered him. He was, in fact, little better 
than her chief domestic. Besides she had numerous 
admirers whom, if report be true, she did not suffer to 
sigh in vam *. 

' * An anecdote is related of one lover which we are unwilHng 
to suppress, since it is almost the only one that would not sho^ 
the east of modesty. She had taken a fancy to astroUioc 
player, named C-— — , and, when.tired of him, had procured 
nim the di^ty of haron, and the prefecture of Leman. He hadi 
not long enjoyed his new honours before the manager of a com- 
pany, to which he had belonged, arrived at Geneva to exhibit the 
merits of his troop. But the permission of the prefect was pre- 
viously necessary, and to the prefect he accordingly went. He 
was refused adimssion into the presence of that august person^ 
age. This did not daunt him : see the prefect he woiud ; he 
ascended the staircase in despite of the police agents, and' 
bounced on the baron, who was surrounded by several distin^ 
eoished friends. " What I do I meet with thee, my dear C— — ? 
Haat thou forsaken the stage and obtained emplo3rment here f 
Canst thou introduce me to the prefect ?" The baron, as may. 
he readily supposed, was oti thorns; he hurried his quondam 
friend into his cabinet, professed the utmost desire to serve him, 
sad dismissed him in raptures. In an hour afterwards, how^ 
ever, he received orders to leave the place ; an order which hsi 
was compelled to obey. 
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In 1805, Eliza received the investiture of Lucca, a 
sovereign principality, and soon after that of Piombino. 
In July, both she and her husband were crowned. 
But poor Bacciochi had little to do with government: 
he was but a puppet in the splendid pageantry. In 
public ceremonies his place was always after hers ; 
and at reviews he was but her aide-de-camp. Her 
pride was still further gratified, by a grant of the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, and by the adulation which a set 
of worthless, needy flatterers were continually pouring 
into, her ear. The woman's head was absolutely 
turned : she had heard of Semiramis, whom she wished 
to rival, and nothing pleased her so much as to be 
called the Semiramis oflmcca. 

At length adversity came,, and away went the 
sycophants — not a friend remained. Her states were 
occupied by the allied troops, and she was compelled 
to flee. She wished to take up her abode at Bologna, 
but was sent to join her sister Caroline in Bohemia. 
Some time afterwards she obtained pennission to settle 
at Trieste, where she died in August 1820. 



PAULINE. 

The second of Napoleon's sisters, Maria-Paulina, 
drew her birth at the same place as the rest, Septem* 
ber20, 1780. 

Pauline was but a child (in her thirteenth year) 
when the Buonapartes first settled at Marseilles ; but 
when the success of her brother drew the family 
to the capital, she was blooming in all the pride 
of womanhood. As her personal charms were of a 
superior order, she had many ojQFers of marriage. The 
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preference was given to the infamous Freron ; and the 
union was about to be celebrated, when who should 
arrive but a wife of that revolutionary ruffian, a 
woman whom he had abandoned, and whom he doubt- 
less repented not having silenced by the guillotine, as 
he had silenced some thousand others in his time. This 
was awkward enough ; but she had soon a husband 
provided her in General Leclerc, whom, however, she 
cordially hated. She refused to accompany him in an 
expedition to St. Domingo, when, by the command of 
her brother, she was forcibly carried on board, and 
thus compelled to go. To her great joy, he fell a 
victim to me climate, and the beautiful widow returned 
to the dissipations of Paris. Her conduct, in fact, 
was so loose, that in the hope of her reformation, Na- 
poleon procured her another husband. Prince Camillo 
4le Borghese, a Roman noble. But this expe- 
dient had no good effect : she continued dissipi^ed 
and worthless as ever ; and became so notorious for 
her gallantries, that her husband carefully shunned her 
society. 

The hotel which Pauline inhabited in Paris was 
capacious enough for her real wants, but not for her 
inclinations. She. learned that the apartments of the 
adjoining house were exactly on a level with her own, 
and requested the proprietor either to sell her the 
whole or let her a part of it. She even offered a sum 
far beyond its actual value. As his circumstances, 
however, were easy, and as he was attached to a 
residence in which his life hfid been passed, he 
refused. The subject was dropped, but not forgotten 
by her. The first time he went into the country, she 
caused a communication to be opened between the 
first floors of the two houses; piled the old gen-. 
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1ieinan*9 funutare on the stairs, laid on an arm-chiur 
the address of her notary, cardfiilly closed every com- 
municatiGn with the rest of the house, and took pos- 
session, of her new apartments. On his return the 
owner was not a little surprised to find himself Ihus 
fercihly dispossessed of his own house. In a fury he 
resolved to try what justice he could obtain 'horn the 
laws, but the lawyers hinted to him, that to commenee 
jHRMseedings against the sister of the emperor would be 
lazily imprudent After some reflection, he con- 
ewred in ttidr opinion, waited on the notary, received 
a sum with which he had reason to be satbfied, and 
signed the contract of sale. 

During Napoleon's residence in Elba, Paufine 
visited hmi, and became his most ready and useful in- 
strument in the accomplishment of the designs he had 
fonned. She it was who waited on some of his most 
active agents, and concerted with them the leading 
events which followed. She exhibited more attach- 
ment to her fallen brother than she had ever done 
in his most prosperous state. She returned him a 
magnificent chain of diamonds with which he had 
presented her when the wealth of Europe was 
within his grasp ; she insisted on his accepting her 
most costly ornaments, to defray some of the ex- 
penses attendmg his rash enterprise ; and even aliker 
his exile to St. Helena, she continued to send him 
proofs of her afiection. This is the more creditable 
to her when contrasted with the selfish indifference 
exhibited towards the fallen chief by others of his 
relatives, who were much better able to serve him. 

Madame Borghese detests her present husband as 
much as the first ; indeed she could never love the man 
whom she was required to obey. She is, however, as 
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cordially execrated in return. She occupies one wing 
of his palace at Rome ; tlie greater part of his time 
is passed at Florence, and he has caused all commu- 
nication hetween the two sides of the palace to be 
ca;refolly closed, that he may not be cwnea with liii^ 
fiightof his wife when he lisits the Eternal City. St91 
she is not unnoticed by the fashionable society of iSbe 
place. Her vivacity, her manners, her nmk, and 
»boTe all the friendship of the late Pope, hare ap* 
jMirentiy destroyed aU reraembrance cf her fixriuex 
frregulaiities, espedaliy in a country wiiere conjugal 
infi^Blity is scarcely consideied a crime. Thatapontiff 
BO good fts Pius VII. should luure deigned to notice 
flach a woman, might occasion mudi sarprise, were it 
toot known that dining his residence, or rather in^ 
Bonmettt, at Fontainebleaa, she showed him fiequeut 
attention, and loaded him with many personal oblin- 
tions. This she did, not, if report be true, from pity, 
and certainly not from devotion, but in the hope of 
eecnring a protector in case of her hrother^s ruin. 
** Who knows what may happen V was her oidy 
T<qply to a lady who once Tentured to ask the veaaon 
of her conduct In this case. She seems to hapve 
shared all along in Ae ominous apprehe n sions of her 
motiier Letitia, and to have considered the em^ieror'a 
power fully as precarious as it was splencfid. 
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CAROLINE, 



The youngest of the three sisters, was indebted for her 
birth-place to the same Corsican town, March 26, 
1782. 

This yoimg lady had an agreeable person, but un- 
like her sister Pauline she was not satisfied with mere 
external charms ; she spared no pains to improve her 
mind ; so that her understanding was remarxable for 
its capacity as well as its solidity. Beyond comparison 
Bupenor in talents to all her relatives, with the excep- 
tion of Napoleon and Lucien, she could not fail to 
win the esteem of the former ; yet he dreaded her 
ambition, which, according to his account, was un* 
bounded. 

In 1800 she became the wife of General Murat, 
and in the sequel Grand Duchess of Berg and Queen 
of Naples. In the latter station she is admitted on all 
hands to have shown great ability, an engaging con- 
descension, an incessant activity in promoting uie &i- 
dustry and consequent comfort of the people, and in 
establishing useful institutions ; above ^1, a firmness 
of purpose which contrasted favourably with the lamen- 
table vacillation of her husband. When, afbr the flight 
of that fickle-minded soldier, Naples was exposed to 
all the horrors of anarchy, she adopted measures 
equally prom|>t, wise, and energetic, for preserving the 
public tranquility. She assembled the national guard, 
which she placed at different points to overawe a licen- 
tious populace ; and by this means some hundreds of 
the ruSffians were lodged in prison. She had her eye 
on every thing ; nor would she leave the city until she 
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^ had concluded an honourable treaty with Commodoie 
Campbell, and the Austrians were on the point of 
entering. With passports from the emperor Francis, 
she then proceeded to her destination in his dominions, 
wliere she has ever since been obliged to remain. 

The morality of Caroline, no less than her general 
ability, appears to great advantage when contrasted 
with the depravity of her sisters. While they have 
rendered themselves infamous by a total disregard of 
their conjugal duties, Caroline's attachment to Murat 
has been distinguished alike for warmth and fidelity. 
Scandal has, indeed, asserted that Mettemich was 
h^ lover; but the rumour obtained no credit with 
any except tiie most zealous partisans of the Bour* 
hons. The family of Buonaparte labours under 
^ftough of deserved odium ; tiiere is neither gene* 
Tosity nor justice in adding to the load. Of sdl its 
members, Caroline is, with the smgle exception of 
Louis, the least to.be censured, — ^perhaps the only one 
to be praised : both, indeed, are worthy of a better 
Bame. Her services to her husband were signal : 
h^i' advice always directed him for the best ; and had 
it been uniformly followed, he might have remained 
on his throne. The chief defect in her character was 
the ambition which never ceased to rule her, and 
which made her anxious to share the public authority 
of her husband. If she loved him much, power she 
loved even more ; and of power nO' man could be 
more jealous, though few were less capable of exer- 
cising it. Hence me origin of some painful scenes, 
which much embittered their domestic life. 

Of the mental superiority of the ex-queen no less a 
judge than Talleyrand has borne this testimony : " She 
has Cromwell's head on the shoulders of a pretty 
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woman r Noihbg moitified ber more, wben oniy 
Grand^chess of Berg, than to be constrained fa 
address the wife of her brother Joseph as your ma^ 
jestyy and she ofiben complained to the emperor of 
what she called his midue partiality to that prince, 
and his forgetfiilness of herself and husband. *^ Your 
complaints surprise me," said Napoleon on one occar* 
sion ; " from your words any one might imagine diat 
I had deprived you of your succession to ihe inherit 
lance of the late king your father T 
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THE WIVES OF NAPOLEON. 



JOSEPHINE. 

This celebrated woman, the daughter of M. Tascher 
de la Pagerie, a planter of good family, was bom ui 
the island of Martinico, Jmie 24, 1763. 

At an early age she was brought into France to 
give her hand to the Viscount de Beauhamois* The 
young and lovely bride was introduced at the court of 
the imfortunate Maria Antoinetta, whose successor 
she was destined one day to become ; and such wexe 
her wit and vivacity, that she was soon accounted one 
<^ its ornaments. This circumstance was really a 
misfortune : it imparted to her character a degree of 
levity which the heaviest distresses could not a^r- 
wards remove, and it led her into habits of expense 
which not all Napoleon^s liberality was able to meet 

On the death of the Viscount de Beauhamois, who 
perished on the scaffold*, her pecuniary situation 
was any thing but flourishing. Her husband's pro- 
perty had been confiscated ; but through the influ^ice 
of Barras, a portion of it was recovered for herself 
and her two children. Still her circumstances were 
straitened ; and it is even reported that her son Eugene 
was indebted for his education to one of the charitable 
establishments of the capital. Her improvidence was 
the same in all circumstances. In Foucht^'s language, 
" she was never worth a single crown." 

« See the life of Evgihe Biacbabmoi*. 
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Her acquaintance witli Buonaparte was owing to a 
singular incident. After the affair of the Sections, 
when he confirmed the wavering authority of the 
Directors, the inhabitants of Paris were ordered to 
be disarmed! One morning, a genteel youth, ap- 
parently about fifteen years of age, presented himself 
at the General's levee, and demanded his father's 
sword. Pleased with the applicant's appearance and 
spirit, Btionaparte readily granted the request. The 
following day he was surprised by a visit from Ma- 
dame de Beauhamois, who came to thank him for 
the politeness he had shewn her son. He was fasci- 
nated by her attractions, and more still by her talents : 
he asked and obtained her hand. 

Yet it was not without something like fear that 
Madame de Beauhamois regarded her approaching 
miion with the extraordinary Corsican, as the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter she wrote to a friend will 
shew : — 

" I admire the general's courage ; the extent of his 
knowledge on every subject (for on every one he 
speaks equally well) ; the penetration of his mihd; 
which enables him to apprehend another's thought 
almost before it is expressed ; but I own I am not 
without dread on beholding the empire which he ap- 
pears to exercise over every thing around him. His 
scrutinizinff look has in it something singular — some- 
thing which I cannot explain, but which is felt even 
by our Directors ; — ^must it not then intimidate a 
woman V — ** Barras tells me, that if I marry the 
general, he shall have the chief command of the 
army of Italy. Yesterday, in speaking of this pro- 
motion, which though not yet bestowed, causes his 
brother-officers to murmur, Buonaparte said to me : 
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.^ Do they (the directors) believe that I stand in 
need of protection to make my way ! Some time 
all of them will be happy to receive mine I I .wear a 
«Word which will be found my best patron.' — What 
think you of. this certainty of success? is it not a 
proof of overweening confidence proceeding from 
excessive selfrlove ? A general of brigade protect 
the heads of government ! After all, it is likely 
enough. Sometimes this ridiculous assurance im- 
poses on me to such a degree that I believe possible 
whatever this extraordinary man may take a rancy to 
attempt; and with his imagination, who can say 
what he may not attempt?" — ^We quote from ^ 
Memoires de Josephine^ tom. iii. Paris, 1829. — A 
work which, though published anonymously, is pro- 
nounced genuine by !Bourrienne. 

Josephine was no common woman. At a later 
period many might surpass her in charms, but she 
was the only one who preserved any empire over the 
mind of Napoleon. She alone dared contradict lum 
for his own good ; she alone knew how und when to 
beseech, to reason, or to expostulate. To her honour 
it must be said that her influence was always exercised 
in behalf of humanity and justice. She had a benevo- 
lent heart : thousands are now living who have expe- 
rienced her good offices. Unlike her husband, she 
knew no distinction of party: her bounty was ex- 
tended to all.. Well mignt he exclaim, " If I gain 
battles, it is she who wins hearts 1" 

The only serious drawbacks on this eulogium were 
her habitual levity, and her profuse expenditure. 
With the former, Buonaparte was once so much dis- 
gusted that. he threatened a separation, and he would 
probably have executed the threat had not her tears. 
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and itiii moie those of her duidven, pce^cnted kkn. 
Sbs m^credon led to many violeoit leproachea on 
his past, but the evil was incurable : she plunged into 
debt without eo much as rdlectiiig how it was to be 
disdbai^ed. On one occasion, dunng the consulate, 
her creditors were unusually damorous for thek 
lightB, and none of the confidential ministecB duzBt 
me^piaint Bubnkparte with the fact, or urge the neoes- 
mty of satisfymg them, until Talleyrazid ventured one 
evening, with all possible delicacy, to broach the 
Mibject The result was, that his confidential secretery, 
Bourxieniie, was canxnnssioned to ascertain the aBKNoai 
from herself. She owed no less than 1,20(M>M 
&anc6, but fearing her husband's violence, she would 
B0t allow the secretary to say more than half&at 
sum. 

^ The anger of the First Consul,'' says Bour- 
laenne, '^ may be conceived. He tnispected, hovi^ 
ever, that hn wife concealed something; but he 
said, ' Take the 600,000 francs,, but let that sum 
suffice : let me be pestered no more with her debts. 
Threaten the creditors with the loss of th^ accouaAs 
if l^hey do not renounce their enormous pxiits/ 
These accounts Madame Buonaparte laid before me. 
The exorbitant pice of every article, arising from 
the fear of the creditors either that they must give 
very long credit, or in the end be compelled to 
make a considerable abatement, is incredible. I 
thought, too, that many articles were charged lor 
which had never been deliv«?ed. In one bill, for in- 
stance, thirty-eight hats, of a very high price, were 
supplied in one month:*, the feathers alone were 1800 
fzfuics. I asked Josephine if she wore two hats a day; 
die said, ' It must be an error.' Other overcharges, 
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^ both as to the price and the things furnished, evinced 
the same system of plunder. I followed the Consul's 
advice, and spared neither reproaches nor threats. I 
lun ashamed to say that the greater numher of the 
trndesmen were satisfied with one-half of their bills : 
«me of them consented to receive 35,000 francs in- 
«tead of 60,000, and had the impudence to boa* 
before my face that he had a good profit left" 

But whatever might be her defects, Buonaparte 
loved her, and, in return, she adored him. . She ao- 
oompankd him in many of his campaigns, and was 
tmwflling to be separated from him even for a short 
season. But he made a poor return to all her affeso- 
tion, by insisting on a divorce, that he might have 
ti younger and a nobler bride. Afl;er many struggles 
she submitted, because it was the will of her lord — of 
bim for whom she had lived, and for whom she was 
nvilfing to die ; but her r^naining days were passed in 
esdle, and in sorrow. This abandonment of one who 
had shared his lowly fortunes, and been of essential 
service in raising them, was among the capital sins 
Bito which ambition urged Napoleon. Hi 

From this period (1810) the ex-empress lived s^ 
eluded, sometimes in her palace of Malmaison, and 
sometimes in that of Navarre. For a time she had ^us 
consolation, — ^Napoleon seemed to be happy in the hew 
whom Maria Louisa had borne him. Her feelings, 
on hearing of that event, may be conceived: they 
were beyond expression bitter, but the foroe of her 
mind enabled her to triumph over nature, so far at 
least as to hide the agitation within. She even re- 
warded the bearer of the news, and congratulated 
the emperor in a letter, which is too remarkable to 
be omitted here : — 

D 2 
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" Sire, Navarre. 

" Amidst the numerous congratulations which you 
receive from all parts of Europe, from every town in 
France, and every regiment of the army, can the 
feeble voice of a woman reach you ? And will you 
condescend to listen to her who so often consoled 
you in your sorrows, and assuaged the pangs of your 
neart, when she speaks only of the happiness which 
has just crowned your wishes ? Being no longet 
your wife, dare I offer my felicitations on your be- 
coming a father ? Yes, doubtless, Sire ! for my soul 
renders the same justice to yours as yours to mine : 
I conceive what you now experience as readily as 
you divine my emotions on this occasion: though 
separated, we are united by the sympathy which 
bids defiance to events. 

" I should have been glad to learn the birth of 
the King of Rome from yourself, and not by the can- 
non of Evreux, or the prefect's courier ; but I am 
well aware that your first attentions are due to the 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, to your family, 
and above all to the happy princess who has just 
realized your dearest hopes. She cannot be more 
tenderly devoted to you than I am ; but she has had 
it in her power to do more for your happiness by 
assuring the welfare of France : she has, tnerefore, a 
right to your first sentiments, to all your cares ; and 
I, who was your companion in misfortune only, can 
claim but a far inferior place to that which Maria 
Louisa occupies in your affection. You will have 
watched round her bed, and embraced your son, be- 
fore you take up your pen to converse with your best 
friend : I will wait I 
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*' It is, however, impossible for me to defer telling 
you, that more than any one on earth I share in 
your. joy. You will not doubt my sincerity when I 
say that, fan from being afflicted with a sacrifice so 
necessary to the repose of all, I rejoice that it has 
been made, now that I suffer alone. Suffer^ do I 
say ? no ! since you are contented ; and my only 
regret is, that I have not yet done sufficient to prove 
how dear you were to me !" — Memi torn. iii. 

But more serious, though not keener, Marms 
awaited her. The disasters of the Russian expedi- 
tion, and, still more, the melancholy termination 
of the Saxon campaign, made her tremble for his 
sake. Her rich garden of plants, many of which 
she had brought at a ruinous expense from the 
most distant quarters of the world, ceased to afford 
her delight: the dance ceased to be echoed within 
Ijer walls, and even cards were laid aside. Nay, 
ter very toilette .was now neglected, and she be- 
came indiiferent to every thing. < She could not but 
perceive that her hero's star had waned ever since she 
had been discarded. She began to fear that his destmy 
was involved in her own, — a fear from which he him- 
self was seldom free. When she heard of his abdi- 
cation at Fontainebleau, her distress was unspeakable. 
'.*.My poor Cidl.my Achilles!" were her frequent 
exclamations, which showed alike her affection for 
the man, and her admiration of the hero. From that 
moment her health was seen to decline ; she hourly 
lamented her inability to console Buonaparte in his 
exile ; her heart, in fact, was broken, though she waa 
persuaded to receive some distinguished visiters, and 
put on the appearance of resignation. Among these 
were tlie Russian and Prussian sovereigns, who 
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showed her every attention, and deeply commiserated 
her distress. One day, though seriously indisposed, 
she rose, contrary to her physician's advice, to ie« 
ceive the former monarch ; but she was soon com- 
pelled to retire. Alexander sent her his own phy- 
sician; but what can minister to a mind diseased? 
Her case was hopeless. She died l^iree days aDier* 
wards, May 29, 1814, with the words Elbe t-^ 
Napoleon ! on her lips. 

Some weeks before her decease, this feithful ciea- 
lure addressed to her undeserving lord, then in Elba, 
a letter, wbich exhibits her character in a mo«» 
amiable light than any thing we have recorded. Her 
proposal, however, he had the sense to decline :— • 

*' Sire, Malmmson* 

*^ This is the first day that I have comprehended 
lSb& whole extent of the misfortune resulting ftcfm oag 
divorce ; the first time I grieve at being only yoiff 
friend, who can do no more than bewail an evil 9B 
great as it was unexpected. 

" You have my sympathy, — ^not because you have 
lost a throne, for I know by experience that for such 
a loss consolation is soon found ; but I pity the 
anguish you must have experienced in separating^ 
from your old companions in glory. You will regret 
not only your officers, but the common soldiers^ 
whose faces, names, and deeds you will remember,, 
but all of whom you could not reward, because^ as 
you truly said, the number was too great To leave 
such heroes deprived of a chief who so often shared 
their fsitigues, must be intolerably painful to your 
heart. This I feel most poignantly. 

^^ You have to weep over the ingratitude and 
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desertion of friends on whom you once relied. Alas, 
Sire, why cannot I fly to you, to assure you that 
exile is horrible only to the vulgar; that, far from 
diminishing a sincere attachment, misfortune gives it 
fienr slren^i. 

^ I have bem <m the point of leaving France, of 
following your footsteps, of devoting to you the rem* 
Bflmt of an esdslenee whkh ycm so lonff made happy. 
One motive only restrains me, and £at motive yo« 
wiH divine. 

** If Ileamtkat, contrary to all appearanoes, lam 
the only woman who is willing to do her duty, no* 
Ikiiig shali retain me here : I will proceed to the 
only place where happiness can exist for me,— *• 
wfaim I can console your majesty, now uolated and 
radappy ! ^eak but the word, and I fly. 

*^ Adm, Sire. Whatever I might add would be 
Mperiluous. It is not by words but actaom diat my 
b^ut slioold be proved : your coDsent only is wantiag. 

" Josephine." 

'^ The adorable Josej^ne," as Bounienne often 
«dyb ber<, was a woiaan of great digni^, and of 
no less pride. So well did she {^y h^ put in the 
royal pageant, that Napoleon overlooked h^ ex- 
travagance ; and so rea^y did the empress interest 
herself in behalf of the poor, the, frieadiess, and die 
distressed, that we willingly drop a veil over the al- 
ledged inilties of the Viscountess de Beauharaois* 
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MARIA LOUISA. 



This princess, the daughter of Francis II., emperoc 
of Germany, and of Maria Theresa of Naples, was 
bom Dec. 12, 1791. 

. From her ea;rlie8t in&ncy, the archduchess was dis* 
tinguished for sweetness of disposition, modesty, and 
all amiable qualities. Hence she was the idol of hex 
fiunily, especially of her father, over whom her influ* 
ence was boundless. 

When, in the war of 1809, Vienna was bombarded 
by the French, Maria Louisa was the only member 
^f the imperial family who remained in the capitaL 
She was too ill to be removed, and was accordingly 
1^ with her own attendants in the palace. Of 
this circumstance Napoleon was informed, and he 
immediately issued orders for the shells to spare the 
abode of the invalid. He became interested in her 
fate, made constant inquiries concerning her, and, 
perhaps, thus early resolved in his own mind that she 
should displace Josephine on his throne. It is hot 
doubted, that in the treaty signed some months afib»» 
wards, at Schoenbrun, he stipulated for her hand. 

The espousals of the imperial pair were celebrated 
at Vienna, March 11, 1810; and in a few days 
ike youthful bride, accompanied by the queen of 
Naples, set out for France. Near Soissons, a horse- 
man, quite unattended, and no way distinguished 
by dress, rode past the carriage in which the young 
empress was seated, and then boldly returned as if to 
reconnoitre more closely. The carriage stopped, the 
door was opened, and Napoleon, utterly regardless of 
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ceiembny, introduced himself. The marriage was 
solemnized at Paris by Cardinal Fesch the Ist of 
A|Hil f(^owing. On this occasion Prince Schwartz- 
enberg, the Austrian ambassador, gave a grand enter- 
tamment to the imperial couple, when a tragic dr* 
cumstance occurred. The ball-room took fire, and 
many persons, among whom was the sister of the 
ambassador, perished in the flames. The empress 
herself is said to have been in some danger. This 
catastn^he was considered as a bad omen, especially 
when it was remembered that, at the marriage of hfn: 
iaunt Marie Antoinette with Louis XVI., in 1770, a 
fliraikur disaster had happened. 

Withm somewhat under a year from the day of her 
marriage, Maria Louisa presented the emperor with a 
son. The birth was one of extreme difficulty, and 
the agitation of the accoucheur was intense. Napo« 
lebn iencouraged him : *^ Forget that she is an em- 
press, and treat her exactly as you w6uld one of (he 
poorest women in the faubourg St Denis; she is but a 
woman !'' The in&nt was thought to be dead ; but 
was awakened from its lethargy by the discharge of 
toe hundred and one pieces of cannon. 

A stranger to every species of intrigue as well as of 
ambition, this princess was a model of wives and 
mothers. To please and obey her husband, and to 
watch over her infant son, were her occupation and 
her delight. When Napoleon left Paris to open 
the campaign of 1814, she was left as empress* 
regent; but the dignity was merely nominal; the 
read authority being vested in the council of regency. 
She had as little talent as inclination for the cares 
of government, or indeed for any cares beyond her 
domestic circle. At the a^^roach of the allies she 
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lemoTed to Blob ; and, wfaai the tieaty of Faria was 
signed, leturned to her fiidier^s court; wheie tim 
was compdled to lay aaeie her imperial title, and tQ 
asBome that of Dudiesa of Panna, Place&tia, and 
Guastalla, with the sovezeignty of which fiefa ahe was 
invested by the allieg. 

Between the two wives of Napoleon thexe existed a 
great and surprisiBg contrast. Josephine was aU 
art and studied eleg^ince; Maoa Louisa aU natiiEe 
and siiapliiaty: the one had something of audacity 
in her nuumen ; the other a lemaikaUe diffidence, 
which often approached to timidity: the former had 
considerable talents, which she delighted to cdifiiift 
More a numerous assemUy ; the latter had an under- 
standing much less brilliant, but at the same time solid 
for one of her years : Josephine was fooned for Iha 
applause ctf the saloon ; Maria Louka for the endear 
ments of domestic life. It is surely ajngular ^t the 
artificial ohaEacter fdiouU be the daughter of a West- 
India planter ; and the natural one, a pdnocss of die 
pioudeit house in Europe. In odier respects, boA 
were women of great sweetness of dispositioii ; bolb 
fondly devoted to Napokcm, and both benevolent to 
the poor. Oif this lattrar quality in Maria Louisa, 
we give one instance, among many, ftma the pen of 
Madame Purand, one of her superior domestics. 

^ One evemng the empress had just risen firom die 
supper-table, and withdravm into a private room, when 
a footman, Esperance by name, and a very honest 
felloWy entered in some emotion to acquaint one of the 
ladies of honour witha distressing scene which he had 
just vritnessed. He stated that a family which occu- 
pied the sevendi floor of a house in the Rue de !'£« 
chelle^ and consisted of a man, his wife, and six dol- 
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dren, had not tasted food for two days ; jthat when he 
heard of the circuinstance he went to assuie himself 
of the fact ; and that his sorrow was great on finding 
that he had no money about him. The lady gave him 
ten francs for the mifortunate victims of necessity. 
— She did more: when the empress returned, she 
described their deplorable situation, and solicited relief 
for them. That august personage immediately directed 
four hundred francs to be sent tiiem. Her majesty 
was reminded that it was near midnight ; and assured 
that difi ten finmcs already sent would enable the poov 
people to wait until the following morning. ' Mo»' 
IB^^Jied she, ^ die money shall go immediately : I am 
huppf to think that it is in my power to j^iraish theui 
witk a good night'A repose.' The relief was sent ; and 
the same fimiily long continued to ejqpeiience hex 

A^the^ath of her husband — ^we belieye in 1825 
'— Maaria Louisa gave h^ hand to the count de Neip* 
pei^ — 9k mandage, however, which cannot be recog* 
nised by any European court Her s<»i, by Napo- 
leon, has been educated at Vienna ; he bears the title 
of IXike of Reichstadt ; is said to be a young man 
of amiable character,, and considerable accomplish- 
ments, and to be a great favourite with the emperoc 
his grandfather. What destiny may be in store foe 
Urn, who shall pretend to guess ? 
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CAMBACERES. 

This celebrated man (whose baptismal names are^ 
Jean-Jacques Regis) was bora at Montpellier, October 
ISth, 1755. Sprung from a poor tho\igh ancient 
family, he was compelled to direct his thoughts to a pro* 
fession, and he chose that of the law, in which some of 
his forefathers had distinguished themselves. He ap^ 
plied himself with extraordinary ardour, not only to the 
studies required as introductory to his intended career, 
but to those relating to the fundamental principles of 
{society, and the natural rights of mankind. In conse- 
quence, his knowledge both of French jurisprudence, 
and of legal systems in general, ere long, procured him 
a high reputation throughout his province ; and being no 
less eloquent at the bar, than profound in the closet, 
every one regarded his elevation to the higher dignities 
of his profession as exceedingly probable. In 179 Ij 
after exercising various administrative functions, he 
was appointed President of the Criminal Tribunal in 
his native department ; and in this important station 
he discharged his duty so ably, that not one of his 
judgments was reversed, — so impartially, that, not- 
withstanding the prejudice attached to the privileged 
classes, he was returned, in the year following, a de- 
puty to the National Convention. 
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From the outset of his le^slative career, the saga- 
cious dqnity perceived that party-spirit would run 
high, and that great moderation would he required to 
Ateer safely through the trouhled waters before him. 
Though qualified by his talents and eloquence, to take 
the lead in whatever party he chose, he had no wish for 
such perilous eminence ; his ambition was to make him- 
self useful to every one, formidable or odious to none. 
Placed on the Legislative Committee, he seldom if ever 
opened his lips, unless required either to propose laws 
or to defend them. In short, by his extreme caution, 
and by confining himself to matters purely legislative, 
he was reeaided as an useful, an able, and what was 
more to his advantage, a harmless man. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for his principles, this temporizing 
course by degrees destroyed all independence witlun 
him; and suppleness and timidity came to be the 
most prominent points in a character of which hi 
other expectations had been entertained. 

It would be amusing, were not all other feelings 
absorbed in execration of that regicide assembly, to 
observe the manner in which Cambaceres acquitted 
himself at the trial of Louis. ^^ No doubt the king 
is guilty of the crimes laid to his charge ; but we 
are legislators, not judges : how then can we con* 
demn him?" The murmurs which followed con- 
vinced him he had been too bold, and he therefore 
voted against the appeal to the people, a step which 
would have saved the prisoner. But how vote upon 
the question of punishment ? As he really felt the mo- 
deration he professed, he was averse to the execution 
of Louis ; but he had not moral cours(ge sufficient to 
brave the vengeance of the Mountain party — a party 
which watched him closely-— by refusjng his suffrage. 
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As QSinil he a^pied a middle cosne ; lie proposed 
^t sentence of dealb should be passed, bat the ese* 
eation delayed imlil a general peace, wilih power evem 
&en to mitigate the punishment, if drcnmstaiioei 
were fuvourelble to such mitigation. Fearfol that fa^ 
had esshibited too great a leaning to the royal suf- 
ferer, he hastily added, that it should be lawful to be*- 
head Louis in twenty-four hours, in case the French 
territory were invaded by the enemies of the repidifia 
Such.was the artful course he pursued on this momen*- 
tous occasion, — ^a course in which a, sense of justioe^ 
and even a feeling of humanity, struggled with apjne* 
hension for his personal safety. If he appeased his 
own conscience by this trimming policy, he oertatatj^ 
did not satisfy his more furious coUeagnea, who 
covered him wilih reproaches and curses. Justly 
alonned lest his own head should also be made to 
adorn the bloody pike, he paid assiduous court to aH 
the violent leaders of the hour. He laboured to con* 
vince them that, whatever might be his private opinion, 
he would never oppose that of his better-informed coU 
leagues ; that his principles taught him, not to thwart^ 
but to acquiesce in, whatever he could not prevent ; 
and by tilus suppleness he succeeded in turning away 
the storm which was ready to burst over him. 

In the famous revolution of the 18th Brumaiie 

gJ^ovember 9lh, 1799), Cambaceres had no part 
e clearly foresaw the crisis which approached, but 
he in no respect hastened its execution. If through* 
out life he was distinguished foif any thing, it was an 
acquiescence in Ihe existing state of matters, let that 
State be what it might. Without moral energy to fit 
him for any crisis, and dreading every change in 
so iar as it might influence his own fortune, he crept 
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fWrtMNttly and sikndy along die patk of public life, 
bowii^ alike to fnend and foe. Penonal enemies, 
indeed, he had none; political nvals wece 8o stnidk; 
by kiB imperturbable placidity, that their hostility never 
afisnmed a very deep character. Such a man coiold not 
be much shackled by movai principle : too timid to 
defend the interests of justice and tnidi, if that defonoe 
were likely to be accompanied by any risk to his pre- 
cious self ; and for the same reason averse to oppoat 
any measure, however tyrannical or odious, if ana* 
natbig from ^ the powers that be," he could not hope 
lor the esteem of the wise and good, — ^he could hardly 
escape the contempt even of the bad. 

From the revolution just mentioned, this yielding 
polilician became inseparably connected with Buona- 
parte, who nominated him to the dignity of Se- 
cond Consul. Of his absolute nullity in this elevated 
stallion, ihe Parisians were not slow in .testifying 
their sense. Scarcely was the appointment known, 
when a caricature represented botii him and Lebrun 
kneeling by the side of Buonaparte, while he, stand- 
ing erect, quietly placed an extmguisher on the head 
of each. — Frcmi this time, however, his public con- 
duct is so identified with that of lus master, that 
for a detailed account of it, we must refer the reader 
to the life of the latter. Whether as Second Consul, 
or Arch-chancellor (which dignity was conferred on 
him at the commencement of the emjdre, in 1804), 
he served Napoleon with fidelity, ability, and zeaL 
No servant df the anperor was more intimately 
4xmver8ant with the imperial policy, especially with 
the internal administration; and none so long pre- 
served the confidence of his master. Durinff fourteen 
years, that confidence remained undiminidbed. No 
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wonder ; he devoted hb whole powers to the Bervioe ; 
he sacrificed his principles, his conscience (if he Jbad 
either), at the shrine of tyranny. He did not, it is 
said, sanction the Spanish wax, nor the expedition to 
Russia, nor the hostilities of 1813, — ^what man of 
conunon prudence could ? But on the whole, as he 
was of all statesmen the most complying, so . was he 
-of all flatterers the basest. The emperor was the es- 
sence of all that is great, generous, disinterested, 
honourable, and humane, — in a word, perfection 
itself ; all the imperial brothers were wise, magnani- 
mous, patriotic — all the sisters amiable, prudent, 
and chaste ; never was there so immaculate a family; 
even the weak and worthless Jerome was " a wise, 
valiant, and noble prince." The adulation of Cam- 
baceres was at last rewarded by the principality of 
Parma. 

Under the regency of Maria Louisa, the prince 
of Parma was her confidential adviser. When the 
fortunes of the emperor wore their most desperate 
aspect, and the capital was menaced, he accom- 
panied the court to Blois : there intelligence of the 
abdication reached him, and he lost no lime in for- 
warding his adhesion to the new order of things. 
He returned to Paris, but not to seek either power 
or place ; his only ambition being to preserve unim«> 
paired the immense wealth he had amassed in the 
emperor^s service. He retired to his hotel, where he 
Jived in great privacy. At court he never appeared 
— ^how could he, after his vote on the fate of Louis 
XVI. ? This was, doubtless, the cause why he was 
excluded from Louis XVIII.'s Chamber of Peers. 
He had probably no hand in the return of Buonaparte 
from Elba : but he was forthwith identified with the 
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imperial government by accepting the Ministry of 
Justica 

During the Hundred Days, Cambaceies pursued the. 
same course of moderation which knd distinguished 
iam through life. Nominated (May 26, 1815) Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Peers, he displayed great even- 
ness of temper amidst the most stormy debates ; re- 
called the members to dispassionate discussion ; and 
was ever ready to soften down whatever appeared harsh 
and intemperate, whether in the speeches of concealed 
royalists, of jacobins, or of Buonapartists. 

Louis returned, and the ex-president again sought a 
refuge in private life : this time, however, he did not 
eiscape so fortunately as before ; he was exiled as a 
regicide. He resided alternately at Brussels and Am- 
sterdam, until May 1818, when the most merciful of 
monarchs was pleased to reverse the sentence, and to 
restore him to ail the rights and privileges of a French 
subject. He accordingly returned to Paris, where he 
remained until his deadi, which happened in March. 
1824. 

To the praise of Cambaceres it will be remembered, 
that in the most violent crisis of the revolution, he 
was the constant though timid advocate of modera- 
tion ; that if he was an unscrupulous instrument of 
Buonaparte, he sometimes gave him salutary advice ; 
and that, while he was never known to originate a 
single arbitrary act, he mitigated the severity of many. 
In private life, he was remarisable for little beyond his 
love of good cheer. In this respect he was often con- 
trasted with Napoleon and Le Brun: in his palace the 
former dined as quickly, as on his march with the 
army ; the latter was too parsimonious to indulge in 
expensive living. Hence this saying became prover- 
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bial in the days of the Consulate: " Baonaparte gives 
hasty dinners — Cambaceres good dinners — Le Bnm 
no dinner at all." In &u^, Cambae^es was a gour- 
mand, and his table would have been daily crowded 
with gi»sta, had not his disposition been soBiewhttt 
pmmrious. 

Of this last foible, there is an anecdote too chaiae- 
teristic to be omitted. He had directed a fionitoe*" 
bioker to bring hnn a table capacious enough for sisEty 
covers* Accordingly, it was brought, and ordered ti> 
be laid out in the dming-room. When this was done, 
he insisted that it was not of the requisite danenskns. 
His object was to procure by this means some abate- 
ment of the price; but the poor tradesman demmrsdl. 
To setdethe question, Cambacere»despi^died ose of 
his valets to bring in sixty masons^ wno were at that 
moment demolishing some buildmgs-in die Place da 
Carousel The men were surprised at so un^cpeeled 
a sumnK>ns : they naturally supposed, however, tiuit 
t^e great man wished some impsovement to be imme- 
diately made in his palace, hastily cleaned than* 
selves, and flew to Ihe wpoX. When introduced into 
tiie dining-room, they were not a little amazed to find 
the table laid out with sixty covers. ^^ No doubt," 
thought they, ^^ his highness has received good news 
from the army, and in the joy of his heart wislussto 
give us a treat !" This impression was confirmed 
when they were ordered to take their seats. But what 
was their amajoement when, instead of the table being 
covered with dainties, Cambaceres, who was standing 
near them, called out, ^^ Act as if you were pouring 
out to driiiJL ! Seize your knives and forks ! Seem as 
if you yresR cutting something on your plates !'' The 
poor hod-mea went through these evohitbns with such 
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regularity, as to remind us of the barbei^s brother in 
the Aiabian Nights ; but in one respect the parallel 
is imperfect — the imaginary feast was not succeeded by 
a substantial one : no sooner was his highness forced 
to acknowledge tiiat the table was of the requisite ca- 
pacity, than the tantalized guests were unoeremooi^ 
ouafy dismissed, without the sJig^itest compfmsation 
finr Ae time they had lost 

An anecdote rehilBd by Boorrienne shall finish this 
sketch:— 

'^ The first consul being informed that the canieiB 
of the mails conveyed also a vaoety of other thinga, 
«qpeciaUy deiicaoies, for certain fiivonred persons, or* 
dered that in future the service of the post should be 
confined to letters and despatches. That very evening 
CaaDQbaceres entered the room in which I was sitting 
with the first consul, who enjoyed beforehand the 
«nbarra8sment of his colleague. ^ Well, Cambaoeies, 
what is the matter at this hour V *" I come to request 
an exception to the order you have given to the director 
of the posts. How do you siqypose that finends can 
^ther be made or preserved without the best dishes ? 
You know yourself that a good table has a great deal 
to do wi^ the art of governing.' The first consul 
laughed heartily, called him a gounnand, and patting 
him on the shoiidder said — ' Be comfi>rted, my poor 
Cambaceres ; forget your anger : the couriers shall 
continue to bring your patens de Strasbourg.'* 
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CAULAINCOURT. 

Armand Au^Btiue Louis de Caulaincoiurt was bom 
at CaulaincouTt, the seat of his ancestors, in 1773. 

In his fifteenth year Caulaincourt entered the mili- 
tary profession ; in which his success was not very greats 
In 1792. he was captain, but he was thrown into 
prison, — ^probably because he had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the democrats. He was enlarged, but 
on condition that he . should serve as a simple grena- 
dier. He did so for three years, when, tlurough the. 
intercession of General Hoche, he was restored to h». 
grade. His military talents, however, were of aa 
inferior order : he served, indeed, both in Italy aiiid 
Germany, and received more than one wound ; hut 
after ten . years experience he had attained no higher 
rank than that of colonel. Such tardy advancement, at 
a time when common soldiers raised themselves in three 
or four years to the command of divisions, can be. ex- - 
plained only by the supposition that his courage waa 
on a par with his other military qualifications. His 
supple, cimning spirit adapted him much more to play 
the part of the fawning courtier, or the over-reaching di- 
plomatist. In the latter capacity, Buonaparte, who soon . 
penetrated his character, was careful to em^doy hisou 
From his first mission to St. Petersburg, ostensibly to 
compliment Alexander on his accession to the croivn^ 
but in reality to destroy tlie English influence in that 
court, he was the zealous, unscrupulous, and too often 
successful instrument of his master's designs. 

His devotion to Napoleon's will obtained for him the 
rewards he coveted. In 1804 he was made General 
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of Division, Master of the Horse, Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour ; and not long afterwards, Duke of 
Vicenza. Rumour assigned some of these honours to 
the readiness with which he was accused of violating 
^e neutrality of Baden, and of causing the arrest of 
the Duke d'Enghien. His friends allege that he had 
no hand whatever in that arrest ; the hlame of which 
they would fain divide between General Ordener and 
Savary. There is no doubt that all three were guilty, 
Ordener, however, less than Caulincourt, and Caulain- 
court less than Savary. 

Four years of his life the Duke of Vicenza passed at 
the Russian court, more as a spy than as an ambassador. 
He accompanied Napoleon in the frantic expedition to 
Moscow, which he is said to have disapproved, — ^we 
believe Msely ; for in the council held at Smolensko, 
he gave his opinion, that the army should advance, and 
that too at a time when Ney* and every officer of expe- 
rience were opposed to this measure. This he doubtless 
did to please the emperor, whose slightest inclinations 
he was ever ready to gratify. Never despot had a hum- 
bler or meaner slave; hence in the wretched flight 
from Smorgoni he was selected to acc(»npany the 
imperial deserter. 

During the decline of Napoleon's fortunes Cau-» 
kdncourt was employed to negotiate with the Allies, 
but was as often instructed to retract what he had pro- 
mised, if the arms of his master had any transient suc- 
cess. At the abdication, he repaired as Napoleon's 
personal representative to the aUied sovereigns ; and 
he certainly served him to the last with fidehty. He 
was privy to the return of his old master in 1815, and 

• See the Life of that Marshal. 
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was one of d» first to hail him at the Tinkries^ 
For his treachery in this case, he figured in the fatal 
list of July 34th ; but he had powerful friends, who 
obtained permission for him to remain in France ; aad 
he forthwith retbred to a comitry residence, where he 
has ever shice devoted his time to agricuitural pur- 



The veteran marshals despised Caulainoourt because 
lie was no soldier, and hated him because he flattered 
the worst passions and prejadioes of the emperor. He 
had little claim, we fear, to the respect of any party, or 
any profession. He was ready for any purpose, g^aod 
or bad, provided he could please his master. Oneei» 
however, he was known to oppose the despof s wil^^-^a 
documstanoe too extxaordiDary to pass unnotioed. Ab 
the emperor was one day prooeedmg to Compiegne, he 
became impatient with the tardiness of his progress ; he 
put out his head from the window of his carnage, bmuI^ 
m a loud voioe, connnanded the postilions to procaed 
more expeditiously. Cadaincourt heard him, butal 
Ike same time charged them to maintain the old pace^ 
swearing that if they did not he would dinniss every 
one of Siem : they obeyed the master of die horse iii 
preference to the master of the empire. On reacbiag 
Oompiegne, the latter oomplamed of the dilatory pace 
at which he had travelled ; ^ Sire," replied Caulaai* 
court, ooldiy, *^ aUaw me more money for the fsmp^ 
port of your stables, and yon may kill as many horses 
as you please.'' The subject was instantly dropped. 
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CHAMPAGNT. 



Ths public life of Jean-Baptiste de Champagny ig, 
IB fact, but diat o( his master, for which season our 
Botioe of bim must be vexy bne£ 

He is a aalave of Roua&ne, wfaeie be was bom in 
1756. HiBfaiii]l7iswhatthefVeiwhcaUnoble--4hati^, 
one that has always subsisted on its hereditary posses- 
Aons, or on dtherof the two genteel piofessions, the 
churdi and the sword. His ear^ choice was the sea, wd 
lie served im that element until the noblesse of Fotez 
jetumed him to the States-General in 1789. But 
.duzii^ the vevolutionary reign he attracted little notice. 
In 1793 he was imprisoned because he belonged to 
tiie psoscdbed osder ; but a change in the ffovenuneat 
jfistored him to freedom. He then retired from public 
•ffiurs, nor did he think it safe to return to them until 
Ibe establishment of the consular power. 

The diplomatic career being the only one which suited 
either the talents or the diRposition of Champagny, he 
«oon obtained the embassy to Vienna. From that 
:tiBe (1801) to die abdicatifm of 1814, he was in- 
cessantly employed in ful^Uing the instructions of the 
4«iperor. Never master had a more devoted or less 
scrupulous servant. As minister of the interior, from 
1804 to 1807, he zealously forwarded the conscrip- 
tions rendered necessary by the destructive wars of 
the empire, and unhesitatingly carried into execu- 
tion the most unpopular designs of the despot. As. 
minister for foreign affairs (1807 — 11) he heartily 
assisted in the enforcement of the continental system : 
in many cases his conduct was such as in private 
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life would have led him to the gallows. Perfidy, 
injustice, spoliation, in the worst acceptation of those 
terms, distinguished his acts, or, let us rather say, 
tiiose which he was the instrument of executing. Not- 
withstanding all the devotion which he had evinced, 
he was deprived of his portfolio in 1811, and en- 
trusted with the management of the imperial domains. 
If he had reason to regret the loss of power, he might 
console himself with his new lucrative post, with the 
riches he had amassed, and the ducal title of Cadove. 

When the emperor abdicated, he sent in Im 
adhesion to the. new order of things, and was 
created a peer by Louis. But such had been his un- 
principled career as a minister, that he saw no pros- 
pect of obtaining the favour of an honourable govmt<> 
ment. He plotted for the restoration of Napoleon, 
and during the Hundred Days he again superintended 
the domains of the crown. For this he lost his 
peerage on the second return of Louis ; but in 1819 
that dignity was restored to him, as it was to many 
Dthers who had exhibited equal treachery. 

If the infamy of originating the worst measures 
cannot be imputed to fiie Duke of Cadore, that of 
executing them is enough. His abilities are, perhaps, 
considerabfe ; but he is destitute of enlai^ed views, 
and is chtefly remarkable for his profound dissimnla- 
tion. 
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CLARKE. 

The father of Henri-Jacques-Guillauine Clarke—* 
bom at Landrecies, October 17th, 1765 — ^was an Irish 
adventurer, of nowise distinguished birth, colonel 
in tiie French anny. From his infancy he was de- 
signed for the army ; and received his education at 
the military school of Paris. In 1784 he was cap- 
tain ; and in 1792 we find him colonel of a cavalry 
leginient. How he rose to that rank is not very clear-^ 
e^rtainly not by his merit. His regiment would have 
been wholly destroyed on more than one occasion, had 
not his inferiors in command saved it from the con- 
sequences of his incapadty. In 1793 he was made 
general of brigade; but he had not long blundered 
through the duties of his new post, before he waa 
imprisoned as a rioble. He was soon released, 
liowever, and away he hurried to Pans, to procure 
if possible his restoration, or at least some equi- 
valent advanti^. He introduced himself to Camot, 
to whom he hoped to recommend himself by the fiiry 
pf his revolutionary opinions. He breathed nothing 
but flames and deadi against all who did not support 
eaalite and the souverainete du peuple. What other 
dbance had he of succeeding? Fight he could not ; so 
that nothing remained except his tongue to aid hia 
views. That instrument he used to such purpose, that 
Camot gently chid him for his violence, exhortmg him 
^o combine a little discretion with his zesd. But some- 
thing must be done for citizen Clarke, the most honest 
pf republicans: he was accordingly placed over the 
Board of Topography. As his only object was to live 
in harmony with " the powers that be," and as he rea- 
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dily sacrificed his own opinions — if he had any— to 
those of his superiors in station, he agreed very well 
with the ferocious Committee of Public Safety. If a 
storm j^roacfaed him, he threw himself down woA it 
had blown over. The Directory arose : he diacovemi, 
for the first time, that the form of govermaent had 
been too democEalic, and disgraced itself by too many 
CKceases. France would, however, be An elyinai 
HBder five of her ablest and moat viilaous ^itisea& 
Again his suppleness had success: not only 
the profits of lus post flecined to hsm, but he was 
on a secvet ndssion to Vienna, and on his xetum «b* 
tnigted with ano&er as secret, and much more inn 
poftani^«duit of actmg the spy upon Bnenapaite. 

That amhidous chief had, firom die very fint, oanaai 
soDieuneaaiBeBSinthenundsof the Dixecton. Mip^ 
he not already be plotting to overtam the esistmg 
flovemment, and place himself in &e vacant sesit? 
He must be narrowly watched. CUffke repaand lo 
Milsn, under the pwtext of negodaibg for itie liiicrtjr 
of La Fayette and others, wham Austria had inono^ 
soned ; and Buom^nate at once piesced ^ (ai»r 
meter of the i^y. It requiced v«ry few woids to 
lender this nost supple <rt creatures as devoted to 
iumself as he had ever been to ihe Directory. Whafc*^ 
ever inalaruotionB Clarke received firom Paris, fe 
showed to liie genend ; and his answers wexe for Ibe 
nost pact dictated by Ihe oAi^. What could better 
serve the Corskan's views than this exhibldmi of im* 
beoflity, ingratitude, jealousy, and meditated revenge, 
on Hie part of the Directory? But the 18th Frucddat 
arrived; Ctenot was disgraced, and Clarice had s» 
kmger a protector. He was recalled; he refiiaed to 
kave lukf astil tiae peace of Campo-Fondo, nor dU 
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lie iSaea iditni lo Fms until tiie Gomnumd bad been 
viqieated. He doubdess ttEspeded liiat las treachery 
to bis em^oyers was known, and nataally feaiei 
Ibe conseqnfflioes. He reached tbe capital, was dis* 
graced, but, ccmtmry to bia esLpeotatioiiB peihapa, 
«Bcaped imprisomnent. 

After the 18th Bniinaiie, die friend Buceesn^y cf 
4be Jacobnifi, tiie Moirtagnanis, die TbesnudoiioiiB, and 
Ike DmcUnsy became & slave «f die Ckinsnk. He 
4r«8 not only le-estal^lished in hisfibiecure phoe at the 
board, but was annoyed in several i mportant missioiis; 
It ni*y easily be supposed diat under die imperial 
wrnxf he was not less fortunate. Under the Direetory 
he bad been maete general of divinoB ; now he waa 
fiiade oounetllor of state, secretary to die imperial 
esibiEket for the marine and war departments, &c. ; but 
ids new fancdona did notpiev>rait him ftom illing 
40tber temporary offioes. The emporar ^sras too w<» 
tafcquainted widi his imbecility and even eowaidioe as 
ia sddier, to empLoj )mn in die Md^ but he was 'not 
ibe less entrusted widi some impoitant mifitaiy coi»- 
lAands. In 1805 he govamed Vienna, and afterwards 
Srftndi and Berlin. In die latber city his conduct is 
«aid to have been distinguished no less for brutali^ 
than for rapacity. The enormous oontribudons wbi<% 
be levied on die inhabitants, no inconsidarBble portion 
Xfi winch found its way into his own ooffsrs, hove 
oof&ed him with odium, but his behaviour to die 
Prussian royal ftunily has consigned him to ever^ 
^mtkaig exei^ation. The beautiful and ^mfortunaie 
^qiieen is said to have suffeted mudi personal inso** 
ienee at Im hands. 

After the peace of Tilsit he reached his highest 
devation, b«g aj^inted ndmsfter ef war. For 
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this office Clarke had little capapity, hot he had 
other qualifications not less acceptable : he never dis- 
puted die emperor^s will, but did his utmost to antici^^ 
pate it ; and ne professed the most implacable hatred 
against the English government. On one occasion, too, 
he rendered a signal service to Napoleon by calling out 
the National Gi^rds, and sendingthem, with Bemadotte 
at ^eir head, to oppose the British forces at Flushing. 
The praise, indeed, of so prompt and vigorous a mea- 
sure must be divided with one or two otiier minist^r^^ 
especially with FouchtS^ but he alone was rewarded. 
The grand cordon of the Legion of Honour, and the 
ducal title of Feltre, almost turned his head. He 
began to fsmcj that he was somebody, and for the 
first time in his life he was heard to speak of his 
ancestors. Unlike most other natives of the counibry 
whence his origin was drawn, he was not satisfied with 
deducing his descent from some line of Milesian 
kinglets : the vain upstart gave himself out as a true 
3cion of the Plantagenets I Napoleon laughed at this 
pitiful folly, and one day confounded him in the midst 
of a brilliant circle by saying, " Why did jou not 
acquaint me with your rights to the English throne? 
We must assert them I" The silly boaster was from 
that moment silent. 

While Napoleon was absent in Russia, the conspi^ 
racy of Mallet completely bewildered the never very 
dear brains of Clarke. He could not foresee it, nor 
could he repress it when it burst forth ; but when the 
emperor's more vigorous servants had dissipated all 
apprehension from it, he was active enough in the 
work of punishment This coward was, as cowards 
usually are, cruel ; and his over zeal in this work of 
l>loodshed lost him the favour of Napoleop. 
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Thid cimnrng calculator — cuniung in what related 
to bis own interests, but stupid in every other 
thing — attentively watched the decline of his benefac- 
tor s fortunes. When intelligence of a reverse arrived, 
he refrained from the sight of the empress-regent; 
Tf^enever.the French arms were victorious, he rushed 
into her presence to display his enthusiasm. When 
all. doubt was at an end, he did not see why he should 
be more faithful than otiiers : he acknowledged Louis, 
and in return was ranked among the new peers. In 
changing masters, he changed not principles — under 
Napoleon he had been a ready support of . despotism ; 
under Louis he consistently observed in the chamber of 
peers, ^^ the king and the law are the same thing : what 
the one vnlls, so wills the other." When, in 1815^ 
Napoleon disembarked, he was at some loss how to act } 
the king displaced Soult from the ministry of war, and 
gave him the portfolio ; but this tie would have been 
of no avail had. he not foreseen the second down&ll 
of the usurper. Could any one doubt the result when 
Talleyrand continued faithful to the royal interests ? 
Clarke deliberated no longer, but followed Louis to 
Ghent. 

After the second restoration, this duke of Feltre 
again received the portfolio of war ; and grievous to 
the army proved his administration. In 1817 he was 
dismissed, but then he was made a marshal of France, 
and appointed governor of the fifteenth military divi- 
sion at Rouen. But he did not long enjoy his new 
honours: he died in 1818, leaving b^ndhun a large 
fortune, and a most despicable reputation. 
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FOUCHK 

JosKFH FoircHE, destined to ex&cdae so htal ms ia^ 
ibenee over the af&ars of his countiy, was boni al 
Nantes, May 29, 1763. 

Intended by his fiidier^ the captain of a merchanl 
vessel^ for a maritime life, yoong Joseph was placed 
at one of the schools of the Oratory to learn tlie 
mathematical sciences. But the sea became his 
aversbn ; and indeed the delicacy of his constkor 
Hon rendered him unfit for so boisterom an elo- 
ment. He sdLecteda very different career of Me: 
he became a professed member of the CoiigregatiiHi 
of the Oratory; and with the view of ^alifpig ham- 
telffor public instnictbn^ he foreook sines and tan** 
^ntB, for the subtleties of philosophy and scholastie 
kannng, and removed to Paris to finish his studies. 
It is not true &at he embraced Holy Orders. Asa 
brother of the Congxegadon^ he took the vows of 
chastity and obedience in common with the regular 
clergy ; but such vows are obligatory, in the Bcnaii^ 
Church, on the lay brethren wlu) devote their lives to 
the instruction of youth^. He afterwards taught in 
several towns, and whan the revolution broke out, he 
was one of the superiors in the collie of Nantes^ 

The great pdyitical change in France was hailed by 
no one more heartily than by Fouchd. While other 

* At fhe present day, Irdand has one or two such coriunmii- 
ties, the members of which are by the vulgar termed frian ; 
but tliey have not received even Minor Orders : they cannot 
preach or hear confessions, much less administer the sacra^ 
ments. 



iiM» adopted the levelliiig pniusiftes, tinoagh rnqmbe, 
erthe naloral force ef example, it k ]us boast, that 
lije did so from T^eetkm and chaiacter. He aoon 
gave a convincing proof that the prejudicea of ediMUiu- 
Hon had eeaaed to exevcise any enquire oves him ; he 
hnke his vows by manying, and thereby sepaxatod 
hiauielf from his breduren of the order ; he eakabliahed 
ft chiby called the Patriotic Society, at the meetingt of 
whttdi he distingoiahed himself above the rest, by idait 
boi^iiess of his impiety, and the fury of his levobiitionr- 
»y ofinions. His populanty was such, thai he waa 
returned Deputy to the National Convention for tibe 
Louver Loim. 

As natum had not fomished Foux^d mfk the 
aaalitiefrneoessary to ensure emmencein pul^ speakr 
aig, lie seldom mounted 1^ tribune* Oa the taoal of 
tilfee unfortunate Louis, however, he was not contented 
ti^ give a silent vote. Onthepxoposal that tiiefate of 
the long should be decided by an appeal to the peojpk^ 
he said z--*-'^ I had no expectation of bong lequnied 
tO" vote for any thing, but simj^ the de^ of the 
tyrant We appear frightened at the courage wSi 
wlflKh we have iSbolished royalty ; we tremble at the 
ahadow of a king. Let us assume a uepublican atti- 
fade ; let us nmke use of the ample pownes with whii^ 
tile nation has invested us ; let us discharge, oue doty 
tn its widest sense : we are great enougb to eontroui 
flM buman axctiborittes and eventa ; the times will aidus 
against all the hangs of the eartii.'' He cendncbd by 
voting for *' dea^ wi^ut repeal and without delay." 

The zeal of the regicide caused him to be selected 
as a choice instrument to carry into e£kct the decrees 
of ihe Convention ; and he acquitted himself of tibe 
^omsaission to the satisfiietionof the monsters. Coa- 
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fiscations, proscnptions, massacres, attended his patk 
in the departments of the Aube and Nievre. His 
hostility seemed to he especially directed against the 
clergy, dghty-three of whom he sent to Nantes to 
figure in the ^mious noyades (drowning-matches !) of 
that ill-fated city ; and the churches were every where 
plundered and laid waste. He did more : he assailed 
the doctrine on which Christianity was built, — ^the 
immortality of the soul. '' Death is but an eternal 
sleep," was the inscription which he caused to be 
placed m conspicuous characters over the entrance of 
each .public cemetery. 

But whatever might be the merit of his servicea at 
Nantes, it was far eclipsed by those he had aooa 
afierwards the happiness to perform at Lyons. On' 
his arrival there with CoUot d'Herbois, he announced 
to the terrified citizens the reward they were to expect 
for having dared to resist the majesty of the people, 
and especially for having put to death some revolu- 
tionary agents. '^ The representatives of the people 
wiU be impassive in the execution of their mission. 
They have been intrusted with the thunderbolt of pub- 
lic vengeance, which they will not cease to hurl mxtU 
the public enemies are crushed. They will have the 
courage to march over countless tombs of the con- 
spirators, to traverse boundless ruins, that they may 
arrive at the happiness of nations, — ^at the regenera- 
tion of the world r He wrote in like teims to his em* 
ployers at Paris : '^ Nothing can disarm our severity : 
indulgence, we must say, is a dangerous weakness. We 
never cease to strike the enemies of the people ; w« an- 
nihilate them in a manner at once signal, terrible, and 
prompt. Their bloody corses, thrown into the Rhone, 
must appear both on the banks and at the mouth of 
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liiatTiTer, a spectacle of fear, and of the onmipoteDce 
of the people ! Terror, salutary terror, is here m truth 
the order of the day ; it represses all the efforts of the 
wicked ; it divests crime of all covering and tinsel V* 
In accordance with his vows of vengeance, Fouch«$, > 
and the wretch who accompanied him, caused lists of 
the royalists to be prepared daily, of whom all were 
consigned^ to instant execution. Not only was the 
guillotine kept constantly at work, but hundreds of 
victims were dispatched at once by grape-shot '' This 
very evening,*' says he in a letter (dated December 
19th, 1793), '^ we expose two hundred and fifteen 
lebels to the thunderbolt." In short, he had some 
reason to boast (letter of February 13th, 1794) that 
^* Lyons would offer to posterity a fearful picture pf 
ruin,'a monument of republican vengeance, and of 
d^nocratic power !*' 

Soon after the regicide's triumphant return from 
this mission, he was accused by Robespierre as an 
enemy of liberty; and every one knows that fm 
accusation from that quarter was death. How he 
fell under the displeasure of that kindred spirit is 
^ot very clear. Some accounts say that he was de- 
nounced as one who had dishonoured the revolution 
by his excesses ! We are unwilling to load his 
memory with greater infamy than it ought to bear ; 
we think it more likely that he was accused of being 
sometimes, however rarely, accessible to humanity. 
However this might be, he saw his destruction inevi- 
table if Hobespierre lived a few days longer. He 
hurried away to Tallien, Legendre, and others who 
were discontented with the despotism that held the axe 
suspended over their heads, and urged them to join 
with him in pulling down the tyrant '^ Your names 
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are ittseiHied on Ms black Hst m weQ. as nose!'' ymt 
the great aigunieiit he used. The sense of coiiioioit 
danger nmted aO in one common resistance^ and dowtt- 
fell the monster whose name occupies the bloodMt 
page m the aimals of crBBe. 

No sooner did tins wary democrat peicerre that^ the 
pablic c^iflioif was becommg daily more arase t» 
l^f^e revohitionary horroiBy than he eagerly chxniei 
in vnAi the cry of humanity. " Notwithstanding hk 
promptitude of compliance, howerer, the more mode- 
late persons in authority regarded him with beconHng- 
indignation ; and on more than one occasion he was 
denounced as a terrorist, and compelled to hide fais 
guilty head £ax from the waBs of the capital Evtn 
after a general amnesty had been proclaimed by^ die 
Directorial Government, it was Ion? before he coidA 
obtain any .considerable charge in me affidrs <of stdCL 
As, however, he had been the firmest support of the 
Tevohition, and as his abilities were known to be of a 
high order, he was at length brought into en^oynBent 
by Barras. In 1798 he was dispatdied on an em- 
bassy to Italy ; and went subsequently in a simiiiBe 
eiq>acity to Holland-^whence he was recalled to pre- 
side over the new police, — the most formidable instns* 
ment ever devised in aid of despotism. 

On the establishment of the Consular Power, liie 
minister of police was retained : without bun, indeed, 
Buonaparte would scarcely have consolidated htt 
at|thority, or been defended against the assassmfs 
kn^e. He alone coidd conjure tiie revolutiofnazy 
spectre which still skulked in obscurity ; and he ahme 
eould penetrate and thwart the plans of the royalistft 
Through hhn the First Consul could strike eidier, 
and, what was most agreeable, without impUcadxEg 
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Idauidf. Lnte of sueh as weste accounted dangeroiia 
were carefully prepared, and impriBOiunent m baniab* 
wesat followed. Death was s^om resorted, to:*-* 
Foudi^ was sagac^m esou^ to perceive that if tiie 
s&necesBary spilling of blood engendered fear, tiie 
twin-birth was indignation and horrw, — that, to me 
ids own words, ^^ it was worse than a crkne; — ^it was a 
blunder.'' How ficr such moderation guided his seerei 
conduct — and most of his proceedings were veiled in 
the utmost secresy — ^is known only to the Omniscient 
The tyranny which can reward is never without kh- 
strements enongh ; and it is scarcely just to fix on one 
&e odium of ev^ wicked act, merely because that one 
has been too often ^(njdoyed for such purposes. 

The minister was so anxious to throw a shade over 
Ms pastinfemy, — ^if possible to gain some pmrtion ei 
populaTity-4hM outwardly at least h^ did not long 
xemain an ever»passive tool to work the despotic w^ 
of his master. Sure of the doaiocratiG party, d 
which he was the acknowledged head, he was de- 
sirous of securing the favour of the royidists of whom 
he had hitherto been the deadly opponent He sud- 
denly testified great regard for them ; his drawing*- 
Kxmis were opened to every old nobk who chose t» 
vmt him. Some guarded the honour of their andenlr 
taxx, and scorned to contaminate themselves by the 
contact of inteiy ; others, and we fear in nnich greater 
mzmbers, sacrificed their honour to their advantage, 
and lent thdbr sanction to the new order of things 
Nay, not a few of these noble names were among 
the number of his hired spies, — spies on the motions 
of royalists no less than of democrats. What will 
suiinrise the reada more is, that Josephine hersdf waa 
on the same Mst— a spy on. the pioceedmgs of her 

P 2 
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own husband ! It may, however, be readily supposed 
that neither did the minister require, nor she conunu- 
nicate, any thing to that husband's prejudice. But 
the most useful of his creatures was, if we may be^ 
lieve Fouche^a Memoirea^ the confidential secretary of 
Ihe First Consul!— 

'^ This man, whose talents are acknowledged, but 
whose avarice soon led to his disgrace, has always 
e^bited such a hankering after money that I need 
not name him*. Depository of the papers and 
secrets of his master, he discovered that I expended 
100,000 francs a month in watching over the safety 
of the first Consul. The idea struck him that for a 
certain sum of money he could furnish me with infor* 
mation sufficient to direct me to the end I had in 
view. He called on me, and proposed to acquaint 
me with every movement of Buonaparte if I would 
give him 25,000 francs a month ; and this he alleged 
would be a saving of 900,000 francs in. the course of 
the year. I had no intention of letting slip such an 
occasion of hiring the confidential secretary of the 
Consul,— of him whose steps I was so anxious to 
trace, that I might know to a certainty not only what 
he had done, but what he purposed to do. I accepted 
the proposal, and every month he received an order 
on the police chest for his 25,000 francs. I had 
reason to praise his dexterity and the accuracy of his 
information." — '^ I was by this means exactly ac- 
quainted with all I wished to know ; I could correct 

* M. de Bourrienne, whose recently published memoirs have 
produced a great sensatiou in the French capital. He is the only 
one of the Suonapartists who can see anything but honour and 
patriotism in Napoleon's character and conduct: in other wordsy 
the only 9^0 who pays the slightest regard to truth. 
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the communications of the secretary hy those of 
Josephine, and Josephine's hy the secretaiVs. I was 
stronger than all my enemies put together." — ilfe- 
moires* y torn, i., p. 188. 

The prudent conduct of Fouch<^ had much of the 
effect he intended. His early crimes were imputed 
by many to the necessity of his situation, and his pre- 
sent forbearance to a real dislike of violence. The 
e^s which he inflicted in his ministerial capacity 
were indeed severe enough, but fortunately for him 
they were generally unknown: not even the pro- 
cecidings of the Inquisition itself were wrapt in 
greater mystery. The good which he did was open 
to all men, and was, perhaps, the more prized from its • 
being wholly unexpected. But the reputation which 
he began to enjoy was by no means agreeable to the 
Urst Consul, who besides could not contemplate with- 
out alarm the tremendous powers with which he was 
invested. He who was so profoundly versed in the 
st^te of parties, — ^who was obeyed by one, courted 
by another, and feared by all ; who, by means of his 
countless agents, could at any time congregate the 
scattered elements of resistance to the authority of 
government, was too formidable to be allowed to con« 
tmue for ever in so dangerous a post To this we may 
add that Buonaparte well knew the channel through 
which the knowledge of his amours passed to Jose* 
phine. Of the extent to which the head of the state 

* Of liiese Memoires, professedly firom the pen of Fouch6 
himself, and xelating solely to his own political experience, it 
is impossible to say whether the whole be or be not genuine. 
The work certainly bears internal marks of authenticity ; but, 
perhaps, the same species of freedom has been taken with the 
papers ii Fonch^ as was formerly taken with those of Sully. 
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was subjected to this galling system irf espionage, 
Fouch^ fiirnishes us wil^ tm amwang proof: — 

** One 4iay Euonapazte observed that, eonuderii^ 
my acknowledged ability, he was astonislied I did nei 
parfozm my functions better, — ^Ibat there were several 
filings of which I was ignorant. ' Yes,' relied I, 
' there certainly are things of which I wa9 ignorai^ 
but which I now know we^ enough. For instance, 
a tittle man muflOed up in a gxey cloak, and accom- 
panied by a single s^rtrant, o&n stei^ out on a daik 
evening irem a secret door of the Tuileries, entevs « 
dosed caniage, aod diives off to Signora G 
This little man is yourself; and yet this fanciful song* 
stress jOts you oonlinually out of love for Bode the 
fiddler/ TheConsulanswerednot a word: he turned 
bis back, rung, and I immediately wididrew." — M^' 
motref, torn. i. p. ^33. 

For the reasons already meaideaied, and okhen 
easily supposed, amcmg wjhach was douMess-the baa^ 
UMty of Fouche to foresee and avert the explosion ^ 
like infernal machine («ee the Lift of Napoleim 
Buonaparte), the ministry of potice was aboHshod 
after the peace of Amiens. But be had rendranMl 
many signal services to his master, and that master 
was too liberal to dismiss him unrewarded. He was 
invested with the 'senat(»8hip of Aix, aiid presenlied 
with an enormous sum. 

Duiing his absence of nearly two years from the 
business of state, Fouchfe was not wholly inactive. 
His advice was ofiben solicited by Buonaparte, and as 
eagerly given as required. No one knew human na^ 
tore better than he, and no one so perfectly under- 
stood the characters of the individuals around himu 
He saw the subject of the Consul's incessant thoughts^ 
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Wbose flione cf «iab(hio]i he was not baekwaxd to £ui. 
He WW the end to which every thuig tended ; aud to 
secure the fiuroar of the maa who was aoon to wield 
lihe deadsueB of Europe, he advised the egkaUiahment 
«f the impmal power. He who had voted lor the 
death of the smiahk Louia^^ — ud added inaub to the 
r0te,--on the cround that royalty waa tyiaimy;, axA 
inconaiateat wm the general happineaa, 4Ud not heair 
fcate to reoonmieiid the enemy of all lihi»ty to aaaume 
a dignity in itaelf ininitely move pre|iii£cial to popiir 
lax lights ! The secaoet of Ihia wondei&l dbao^ of 
opbioniatohelbiadin one pithy «eiitonce: ^'Buon** 
|Murte waa at that tijne the only man aUe to aeoure u» 
w the poaaesaion of our propeity, dignitiea, and em* 
lioyineatB.'' Though the aarae consideration wiU 
taiffidently aceount for most other revokitiona, we d» 
not <£tea meet wida the sanie candid atdoaowiedgmeat 
ofthe&et. 

The readbesi with whieh the leppeaentative of 
ihe revolution aaciiiced at the impmal shrine^ 
and the eonft]»iacy of Cadoudal, whieh proved tibat 
Ihe head of the state had stiU need of a de£enee 
ugainBt the attacks ot the disalfepted; inother wokK 
gratitude and policy eomhi&ed-^roug^ about the 
re-establishment of the police in tibe hands of its old 
minister. Its powers were increased, and its oaB<- 
atitution in various cespects re-'modeUed. 

Under Fouehi^ were four coimcillois of atate, wh« 
aaaemhled once every week in his calnnet to lay their 
fNipers before him, and to receive his deeiaiona. 
Their chief duty was to correspond with the prefects 
in the various deputments; to watoh over the public 
ivisons and the proceedings lof the Oens-d'axnenkv 
and ei^eciailily ovt^ 8ti:anger8, einigrainta» and aM wh# 
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were in any degree suspected. They could dispatcl^ 
on their own authority, afiairs of trifling moment ; but 
those of importance rested with their head. 

The system itself was supported chiefly by hired 
i^ies in every condition of society, who reported their 
observations to the prefects, to the four councillors, o^ 
to Fouch<$ himself. These spies were of both sexes, 
and rewarded according to their services and impcnr* 
tance by fixed gratuities. Such as had cognizance 
of the more weighty afiairs, received from one to two 
thousand francs per month, and despatched thdr com- 
munications direct to Fouche. Every communica- 
tion was signed by the individual who sent it, bat 
that signature was not his real, — it was a conventional 
name. Every three months a list of these names was 
laid before the emperor, who adjudged places, or 
other recompenses, to such as had signalized them* 
selves above the rest by their zeal and success. 

These spies were not confined to France : at every 
foreign court, and in every foreign city, were indi- 
viduals, natives of the country, who had sold them* 
selves to the IVench ruler. Treachery ofiten presided 
at the council-board of the sovereign, and still oftener 
within the walls of a besieged city. Foreign news- 
papers, intercepted letters, and other documents, both 
public and private, found their way to the cabinet of 
Fouch($. The number of these despicable hirelings 
must have been immense ; but despicable as was the 
profession, it was exercised by persons of high rank : 
at one time Fouche^ could {he says) boast of three 
princes among his devoted creatures. 

The expense of such an establishment was enor* 
mous ; it swallowed up some millions annually. It 
was chiefly defrayed by secret contributions, or regu- 



lax.taxes,. levied on gambling-hoiues, public stews, 
and the delivery of passpoTts. 

Invested with these extraoidinary powers, the mi* 
aialer exerted himself with success to rally round the 
new dynasty both his old friends the republicans, and 
the royalists . who regarded the sceptre as usurped. 
His success was well rewarded: on the creation of 
4ihe great, feudatories he was not forgotten; his 
dukedom of Otranto was, as he himself observes, *^ a 
ipretty good ticket in this imperial lottery.** 

Though the regicide always regarded the restora* 
tion of the old dynasty as at least possible, it may 
easily be supposed that he must have entertained , 
much dread of such an event, and that he was wil- 
ling to make any sacrifice to prevent it The death 
o€ the infant son of Hortense Beauhamois, whom 
Napoleon probably destined as the successor to his 
ms^nificent heritage, and the certainty that the 
emperor would never have issue by Josephine, 
threw into considerable alarm all whose fortunes 
were connected with the fate of the ruling dynasty. 
Fouch£ was among the first to perceive how fa^ 
Yourable an unsettled succession must be to the 
hopes of the Bourbons. Knowing the emperor's 
secret wishes on the subject, he made a bold stroke ; 
he advised Napoleon to dissolve the marriage with 
Josephine, and to obtain the hand of some young 
princess. Nay, he had the unparalleled impudence to 
recommend the sacrifice to Josephine herself. 

" Such an overture (says he) required some prepa- 
ration. I waited for a suitable opportunity which I 
found at Fontainbleau one Sunday a^r mass. During 
our discourse, I led her aside to the embrasure of a 
vrindow : with all the precautions my oratory could 
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mtfggesif jnib aM tbe delkacy posaUe, I gave hoc tke 
first idea of a separation imch I jefmeated to ber 
« die XQOit wiWiinf!, jhmL st the «Dxie time:die JBoat 
mtntaMe of aaerifioet. At ixst Idbt faise ecriomeiL; 
flhe iben garew pale, her Jips swelled, and lier 'whokt 
jipp e agan ee made ne fear a fainting fit, <0r dbe same 
taaient ^sEplosion. She aakedme in a fRltaiing voce, 
whetliar i laul any infferuotioni to make her«o paiab- 
Ad a ptqHDsal : lanswesredthat I badTecemdmone; 
that I had spdien fisom no ol^er tcause than tbe 
fttBaasily Yrlmm I oould dearly isaemeJ^ — Mamaires 
tam. L p. 866L 

JoKfAdne eomjM^ to the eBoponr, wbo 4ia»- 
munred tbe atep of bis miniater, and did all be eoald 
Id pacify ber. Bnt be woidd not ooBsoitlo disniaa 
Ubb, — a obrcnnntance wfaidi jiiigfatbaTe sbeim hes 
that 4^e qwottioa of ^orce una no new (»ie,— 4Maf^ 
ibst it was abeeady decided: but the dung wUbb w 
wiib («» easily credit, and the empress aoon focgot Am 
BuntifiGatianan the belief tiiat no audi aepaRation waa 



Wilb all bis boaated harangues in favnnr of pc^n- 
br liberty^ Eonebe was pezbajM the finneat suf^ooct of 
despoftiaBi in Eranee. He did taot scrapie to fidfil 
tbeinost^rxannicalwiBhfia of Ibe enoperor; atill kaa 
to appsore bos aiost tyimmical pHBtenwona. When 
Ike lifter Mndnfltod bis famous admonitian agabut 
tbe Legiafadare Bady^ which be vmnuld neither aUcnr 
to be tbe organ of the nation, nor to possess &e 
power of m^dng laws, asserting Ibat Joe (tbe em- 
peror) alone was the true T^resentative of tbe nation, 
the regicide was probably expected to ^oppose ao 
manstcous a dogma. Mapobon himself 'seems t# 
have tbeogfat so ; £or, «on bk ffetom, be JotbiUf 
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jNran4edfa» iBiiiirilnr on^e mhject BaftlhatauBi. 
6ter was more ciafiy diaa faiinid£, «id as supple ma 
cnfty. ^Thuuliusimy yowmajeilythoalddwsyB 
govern. iSie Legpstadve Body •f ro yKte to itoetf ^ 
ri^tcf Tepi'eseDtmg <fae TnrtiQn in j£ce «£ theMMr^ 
eeign ! IMisolve any liody, aire, Akak ilfans dan to 
iaiMBfere witfi yoiar ivyal f««rog«tb«L Had Loids 
JKVI. done tM>, he mould be IkmgM&d Mgnmg this 
vetf day f The empemr ataredi ^* How ii ikm^ 
Duke of OtniBtoJ Axe ^uiuitoiieof Auow whosent 
LDuktotheBcafiEdldr ^ Yes, sive; andtfaatktfce 
first service I had the honoiir of xendeimg yovr ma* 
jeslyr 

Yet Fouch^ was nev^er a &vY>uiite with Napdeett. 
fie wassuspectodfpisrhapsjin^^of hemgattheJiead 
c(f a pMty which woikeid m seoeet, and which otHj 
waited liar sone sigiial reveise^offoitoiietolhe impraud 
aoBM, to establish a mfwhlican fomi of fovemaseat. 
ifany of Ihose who had possessed smboimded power 
after the deadi of Louia, .eonld Ml hear 



thebr hmniliating dependanee on the most haugh^ 



and deiqpolic ijf masters. But what most i 
the emperoc, was Ike immense inflnenee cf 
nieter, wh<H& he had nev^ desigBed to be any 
«lher than a teMor to the voyjdisls, and his hohraii: 
ngainst revohitionary conspiiacies ; to seelhatministar 
caressed hy both pnties— 4o see £oaofai^ Ifae idol in* 
0toad of Ihe ckead of the Faaboorg & tiermain^-had 
fUfvet entesed his bcain. Hb diwatiBfectiop was 
imneas ed by an event which in justice ^eseired a dufr* 
ang recompense. While tbe empeser was ensaged in 
<te campaign of Anstsia (18d§), the fingtish seised 
Rushing, and threatened the uvrasion of Belgium; 
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Fouclu^ called out a levy of the National Guards, and 
desp«itched Bemadotte to protect the frontier of the 
empire, a measure eminently successful. From tint 
moment his disgrace was resolved : a minister of such 
activity and influence — ^who could raise armies and 
defeat numerous enemies — ^was too powerful for Na- 
poleon. All that was wanted was some decent pretext 
for his dismission, and one soon offered. By a 
strange coincidence, hoth the emperor and his mmis* 
ster had each despatched at the same tune a secret 
emissary to sound the English ministry ad to its 
disposition for peace. As these agents were un^ 
known to each other, and could have no idea of act^ 
ing in concert, the result was a difference in th« 
proposals intended as the basis of pacification. This 
the Marquis Wellesley — ^at that time Secretary foi 
Foreign AJairs — regarded as a snare, and in conae-^ 
quence broke off all negotiation. Napoleon soosi 
learned how his overtures had been traversed, and he 
furiously inveighed in full council against the audar 
cious minister : *' So you make peace and war with- 
out consulting me !" Fouche was displaced by Savary, 
and compell^ to retire to his country seat 

He had not been long at Ferrieres, before he 
learned, through one of his agents, that it was resolved 
to seize his papers. These papers contamed the 
cpnfidential correspondence which had passed be- 
tween him and the emperor. To give them up, would 
be to part with his only justification for many arbilxary 
acts, for which, so long as he preserved the written 
orders of Napoleon, he feared no punishment. He 
determined not to surrender them — ^at least the more 
important ones, which he carefully hid, and awaited 
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&e eyent with a stoical air. Berthier, wilJb the coun- 
cillors B«$al and Dubois, soon arrived. — But let Fouch^ 
himself describe the scene : — 
. '^ From their embarrassment I perceived that I 
skill imposed on them, and that their mission was con* 
ditional. In fact, Berthier being the first to address 
me, informed me with evident constraint, that he came 
by the emperor's order to demand my correspondence; 
that it mtut be surrendered ; and that in case of my 
r^sal the prefect Dubois was enjoined to arrest me, 
and seal my papers. R^l, assuming a persuasive 
tone, and speakbg with more emotion to an old friend, 
fsxhorted me, ahnost with tears in his eyes, to defer to 
the wishes of the emperor. ' I, Gentlemen !' was 
my cahn and prompt reply, ^ I resist the ordera of the 
emperor! — I who have always served him with so 
much zeal, although he has wounded me by unjust 
auspicions even when I served him the best ! Come 
into my cabinet, examine everywhere. I will give 
you all my keys; I will, myself, deliver you all 
my papers.' The firmness with which I pronounced 
these words having had its effect, I continued : ' As to 
the private correspondence of the emperor and myself 
during the exercise of my functions— correspondence 
of a nature to remain everlastingly secret — I burned 
a portion of it at the time I resigned the portfolio : I 
had no wish to expose papers of such importance to 
any indiscreet investigation. With this exception, 
gentlemen, you will find the letters claimed by the 
emperor. Here they are in two packets, sealed and 
labelled r 

This unparalleled efi&ontery imposed on the agents ; 
they seized some unimportant documents, and took a 
polite leave of the smilmg duke. No sooner had they 
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^qNDtaii, tlum he piepared to ibftDir tboov «Bd m 
mglil doMd at, ke onld do to anobienped. Im a 
cabriolet belonging to Ms steward, and acoon* 
panied bj a «^e ftiend, be: Teached bis hotel in 
Fans. Tb«re he learned, b]f meana of bis ipiB^ 
wbat bad just traaapired at eoint Tbe ampezor bad 
broken out into a violent fary ; bad called die cou- 
aaianonenasetoflbola, and BcTtbieraiiddw0iinii, 
for mfkmg bimself ta be dimd by the moat erahf 
l^lowinllieeinpBre. He broamed vengeance agMiiut 
tiie andadoiis subjeet who thus trified with Ma soi^- 
Msgn. All this waa unfavomrable enough, y^ it did 
notmnch daunt dis practised deceiver: he raaohped 
to fiice Ni^leon : he went to the palace, nmch to ibm 
aarprise of Doroc, by whom he waa introduced into 
Hie cabinet. 

*' No sooner ^d I see the empeior, than I dininad 
his purpose ham hn very manner. Without alkmi^ 
mg me time to utter a single word, he caxcssed, flafi^ 
ter^d me, testified somethuig like repentance for his 
veeent hastiness ; ihen in a Ume which seemed to ca»- 
Tey a^wMlingBCsa to become recondted, he ended hf 
demaadkig his conrespondence. * Sire,' replied I timly, 
^I have dei^xoyed-it' * No such thhig^I wiU haw 
jt^ rejoined he in great anger, and with a contiao*- 
tion of his browsv ^ It is in ashes' — ' Away V (he 
pponounced the word with a fierce motion and k>db^ 
* Sire — *' — ' Leave me, I say !' (words d^vered in a 
tone to diasuade me from remaining a moment 
longer.) I held in my hand a short memorial, but to 
the point, and as I retired I laid it with a respectftii 
iHyw on the table. He seized the paper in a rage, 
and tore it to pieces.*'— 3femoc>e«, torn. ii. p. 21— •97. 

SIcareely was Fouch^ returned to bis hotel, when 



BaiAfier way asaamcei. ** Never dU I fee Aie em^ 
perorao fuAoamj" nid the kttnr;: ^kepennlft thai 
3roa hare dnped m, mad hare endecfoiiied to dope 
liink!^ The other repelled the lie he hadt«riee tM^ 
and saidl^iat, even if &e papen were in h» pcNMies* 
»c»Vrhew0iiMiiGtfe8ti»rettieiii. Better tlmsalefled: 
'« Tett him," replied the hold exHniniiler, "^ ^ot lov 
twenty^fire yeam I have been aceaatoiaed to sleep 
vndi my head upon the bloek; diaft I hsow his poim 
faoEl; do not diead it; t^him heniaif makeaSCmflbfd 
^ me if he pietseir They parted, he More than 
cffer resolved to preMive papers whid^ hoie tile eta- 
-petofs signature and seal, and the losa of which 
Bfl^fat one day make him ahme resptmsiUe for the 
VMient and iniquitoas measures he had been iktt 
instnnnent of ^ecoting. 

RefleetioD soon convinced him tiial he had rear 
mm to feaK: In eonstant apprehenskm of airest, be 
ted to Italy, whence he puiposed to 9et sail for tlie 
United States^ He embarked, but was so afflicted 
vMl sea-sicknesB, that he prefened encouatenng'th^ 
aK>f8t; evils on htnd, to a continoance oo^tihat hateM 
d>anent/' Through the intercession of Eliza, the 
emperor's sister, he obtained pernnssKm to retinn, 
on condition of his sorrendering &e contested pi^»eE% 
and of his receiving in Uea ol them a written indeaft- 
Bifieatian, for whatever imjnstifiable ac1» he had pen- 
formed during his ministerial career. 

Afler ti&e disastrous close of the Russian campsEgn^ 
f ooch^ was smmnoned to attend the emperor, who 
loiew his talents for intrigue, and who dreaded them 
the more since fortune had become mifinroiirabl& 
Be departed to take possession cxf Ae govemment of 
lUyriay at the express command of his master. But he 
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could not stay (here : he was driyen out of the countiy 
by the Austnan invasion. He was on his retom to 
fiance when he received an order to proceed to Na^ 
jries, on pretence of his presence being necessary €0 
confirm tne wavering fidelity of Murat, but, in reality, 
that he might be as long removed as possible from 
the dangerous plots formed in the IVench capitaL 
He did not reach Paris until Buonaparte had abdi« 
cated, nor until he had good reason to know, that 
even regicides would be unmolested by the new king. 

The repentance of Fouch^ for the part he had 
taken in ue death of Louis was apparently so sin* 
cere, his professions of devotedness to the royal 
cause so ardent, that he was suffered to retire unmo- 
lested to his estate at Ferrieres. But this^ did not 
satisfy him ; he longed for power. In the hope' of 
being called to the ministry, he wrote to Napoleon 
in Elba, urging the exile to remove from a scene 
in which, from its proximity, he must necessacrily 
keep alive the intrigues of a powerful party. He 
recommended the United States as the only country 
where the ex-emperor could reside with honour to 
himself, and a just regard to the interests of France. 
He took care to enclose a copy of the letter to the 
king^s brother ; else his new flame of loyalty might 
have consumed itself in vain. The* design was art- 
ful : it might fan the hopes of the very man against 
whom it was ostensibly directed; and it might be 
considered as an invitation to the Bourbons, to in- 
sist on the removal of Napoleon to North America. 
But it produced no effect: his talents were respected, 
but his character was held in just execration. 

When news arrived of the disembarkation of Na- 
poleon — ^an event to which Foucht^ had probably con- 



tdibiitfed some^bing-^an attempt was made to secure 
his peison, and conduct him to lille as a hostage. He 
escaped the danger. Under the pretext of protesting 
afi^ainst his arrest, he left the Gens-d'armes outside 
the door of his cabinet, rapidly descended into his 
garden, and by means of a ladder, which he pulled up 
a&er him, passed over a high wall into the garden of 
Hortense, whose house lay contiguous to his own* 
He was thus thrown into the very focus of the Buon»» 
partists, — a circumstance which, though in this 
particular instance accidental, contribi^ to his 
being regarded as one of the devoted chiefs of that 
party. 

During the Hundred Days, Fouch<$ exercised his 
old functions as head of the police. This time he 
was trebly steeped in treachery. He in private caressed 
tlie revolutionists, who wished to have in Buonaparte 
not an emperor but a republican g^exal; he corre- 
sponded with Mettemich and Talleyrand as to the best 
mode of subverting Buonaparte's government; he 
communicated with the minister of Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent, to secure the support of that monarch in case 
the Bourbon dynasty should be a second time re- 
stored ; and he gave secret information to the Duke 
of Wellington as to the military plans of Napoleon. 
He promised that general, inde^, a faithful plan of 
the whole campaign ; but, according to his own 
acknowledgment, his conscience upbraided him for 
thia treachery to his country. He sent the phm 
by a lady in his confidence ; but caused her to be 
arrested on the Belgian frontier, so that it might 
not reach its destination before the fate of the cam- 
paign was decided. His agents at London, Ghent, 
and Vienna, faithlidly obeyed his instructions, and 
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lepreBettted him ae one of the but .MppontB of 
iim royal ^auae; ^vrliile he hnitdf was hiiaiiy och 
oipied at Paris in «Keiliiig the hopes and efiGacts of 
every paxfy, from the military creotorea of the obb^ 
pitor down to the lowest dregs of ^ fevohitiaiu 

^&e game which this impxincipled mini«(yar wn 
ttow pb^a^ WM indeed desperaite. On one oc- 
eiaioii he Bavroidy escaped die {Brauhmeiit he 
fbesecved. The emperor dssoorered the intrigiie be- 
tmeen him and Metteaacii ; that each of these states* 
aaen was to send a confidential agent to meet at 
81^ for the purpose of unmiiging as to Ihe jneasaixs 
necessary to rid France of Napoleon. Unknown to 
Soueh^ Napokosk despatched Fkury de Chaholon 
. to meet the emissary of the Austzian, and aufficieul 
was elicited to render thetreadiery of fouehxl mam 
tiua probahle. But in the mean tine tite crafty 
Bftjaister had ^bgcovered the circtira8tanpa> He went 
to the palaoe, transacted business with iih& empeioc 
as uBual,<-*and, just as he was rising to lea^e the 
cabinet, recolkoted, as if by accident, that Metter* 
nidi had requested him to send an i^ent to £41e^— * 
far what purpose he coidd not tell — ^but Ihat in the 
pressuie of so many and great occupations, he had fat- 
giot to lay that minister's letter before Ni^)oleon ! '' Per* 
haps to sare the horrors of a general wax, the allies 
wish you to abdicate in favour of your son: such, I 
am convinced, is the opinion of Mettemich, and 
such, I must say, is my own : your mi^esty cannot 
resist the arms of Europe/' lie left it to the em* 
peror to say, whether an agent should be sent or not I 
And once more his cunning saved him. 

On the return/ of Louis, Fouch<$, as a reward for 
the serraees he was sij^posed to have rendered in -^ 



voyil caiose, was eontkiued in his dignity. BiAkesomt 
^«reeiTed that his cfaiiractefr was too thoroughly IcBowm 
^-4ds f evolutii»ary deeds too distinctly Tem«i^)ered— ^ 
te himtoei^oy ihe confidence of the king. The eleo- 
tkm of a newCkunber of Deputies, ^ whom neaify 
all wer« royalists, and the ckmoofs daily raised 
i^faoBt \m profligacy and treachery, oonvinced Yam 
uat it would be (kng^ous to continue in his post. Ha 
tmgned, and was appointed ambassador to Dresdent 
The publie vengeance pursued him. In January^ 
1816, he was denounced as a regicide by both Cham^ 
bsrs, and eondemned to dealh in case he re-entered 
Ihe French territory. He settled first at Prague, and 
flfterwards, with the consent of the Austrian gevera^ 
BMmt, at Lintz and Trieste. In die latter city he 
«ids»ned and died in 1820. 

Of Fowl's character it can only be said, that it 
was stained with blood, treachery, and avarice ; and 
fltai&ed, too, as deeply as human natiisre ooidd well be. 



LEBRUN. 

CIharlbs Franks Iiebrun was a native of St. Saar 
yeur Laudelin, and bom March 19, 1739. 

To his &ther, Lebrun was little indebted for the 
goods oi fortune, but in lieu he received firom him an 
excell^t education. He was not only acquainted with 
aevaeal ancient and modem languages, but he made 
,gieat progress in the study of moral and metaphysical 
aci^ace. Of natural and civil kw he was particiidaclj 
iond, and he perfected his knowledge in tlus compie* 

o 2 
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hensive biancli of learning by visitmg several coun* 
tries, and investigating tneir institutions and laws. 
On his return he was at some loss for a profession. 
He fixed on the bar, where he acquired celebrity, and 
was besides presented with one or two lucrative, 
though not important, posts under the government of 
Louis XY. He took part in the political intrigues of 
ikhe time, especially in the disputes of the Breton par- 
liament with the royal government He seems, how- 
ever, to have been interested in such affairs only as 
they related to his friend the Chancellor Maupeou, to 
whom he was indebted for his places. But on the 
accession of Louis XVL the chancellor was disgraced, 
and Lebrun shared in his fall. The latter then re- 
tired to a coimtry residence, and employed his time 
in literary and agricultural pursuits, and with more 
pleasure still, perhaps^ in superintending the education 
of his children. 

After Lebrun had passed fifteen years in retire- 
ment, — ^years which he afterwards remembered with 
regret, he considered himself bound, as an honest 
citizen, not to remain either a silent or an idle spec- 
tator of the crisis then approaching. In 1789, he 
published an able and temperate work, ' La Voix 
du Citoyen,' in which he demonstrated the necessity 
of a liberal constitution for the restoration of in- 
ternal peace. But in advocating the rights of tiie 
people, he no less upheld the privileges of the higher 
orders ; and he warned both against the consequences 
that WQuld ensue from the disregard of either. He 
tipoke to the winds: passion was too violent to be 
stilled, and pride too stubborn to be bent. A dread- 
ful commotion followed ; and he himself, notwitii- 
i9tanding the wisdom of his opinions, and the modera- 
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tion of his principles, and an unblameable life, was in, 
continual danger of being swallowed up in the vortex^ 
When by slow, almost insensible degrees, the fearful 
swell had subsided, full justice was done to the sound- 
ness of his views, and the excellence of his intentions. 
After the 18th Brumaire, — a revolution in which he 
had no share, — he was, without any solicitation on his 
])art, nominated Third Consul. Perhaps by this popular 
lihoice, Buonaparte wished to give the nation a pledge 
as to the moderation of his views, and to reassure 
Ae aristocratic party, which might naturally feel 
alarmed at the audacious ambition of this military ad- 
venturer. 

. In this honourable station, it was the peculiar good 
fortune of this harmless man to make no enemies. 
He did all he could to mitigate the severities of his 
eoUeague and master. Under the imperial sway, he 
was nominated prince and arch-treasurer of thei 
empire, and subsequently ranked among the great 
feudatories as Duke of Placentia. Much of his suc- 
cess he doubtless owed to his own personal virtues *, 
but more, perhaps, to the facility with which he 
obeyed the injunctions of Napoleon. 

On the abdication of Louis Buonaparte, Lebrun 
was appointed governor-general of Holland, where 
he remained about three years. His conduct appears 
to have given satis&ction to the Dutch. In November 
1813, when the whole nation was rising to expel the 
French, a poor inhabitant of the Hague, who waaf 
unwilling that he should sufiSsr any harm, called on 
him, and in the simplicity of his heart, thus addressed 
him : " You French are become feeble ; we are 
strong ; you will therefore do a very wise thing if 
you leave us with all possible speed. Take care of 
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y6unelf, friesid — ^govenior no lo&ger! The moimk 
jou axe away, the mote inflults yon mH escape, — po^ 
laps dangen." The adnce wm homeky, but k was 
too judicieua to be negketed. Lebfun hastniedi !• 
Park, wiiere he had the mortificalioii to whaeas tkt 
downfall of llie maaler whom he oould not wmnA J^ 
g^srdsRf with gxatitude. 

Dunng the first short ragn of Louis, the dnke wis 
eieated a Fveneh peer, and oasj^yed on a nissum to 
Caen* On BuonafMite's retam, he had not Yirtve 
Htffident to folfil the oath he had lately taken, sad k» 
jomed tlie usurper. For this leaaon he waa eaokidad 
by the king from the chamber of peers, but was le^ 
ttored by a ro3ral ordinaflBice of 1819. Being now, 
iMwever, in hb dghtleth year, he xetirad to his kome 
m ^ eonntry, where he died a short time ago. 

Ldbnm was always attadied to titeratae. Uukm 
the monarchical gOTemmoit, he puUiahed a tranolar 
tion, in proae, of Taaso's Jerusalem DeUoered ; hut kia 
version is said to be more remai'kable for elegaaice Amt 
fidelity. About the same time he coiouiHtted to the praaa 
a more arduous tranabtion, whidi he commenced al 
college in his youthful days-— ^ IHad, also in pn oa c , 
in tlnee v^dumea, octa¥o. This latter worit is more 
popular than the other, and ia ofiea squinted bk m 
aoialler siae. 

*' The ccmatitulion,'' aaya Madame de Stai», whoae 
opinion of the tvn> aaaociatea of the first consul will ke 
Keed widi interest, ^^ gaire Buanaparte taro colleagnea. 
He chose, widi singukur sagacity, for his asaiatanl 
eonauls, two men who were of no use but to disgniae 
Ae unity of his despotism. The one was Caiirf»» 
cevea, a lawyer of great learning, who had kecm 
taught in the Convention to bend mdbo&s^y befose 



r; the othHr, Lebcutt, a mm of hi^yy evkinralei 
adnd, aad kighl^^ polished moonerg, who had bees 
tBBned under tfie ChuMeUor Man^eou,— uiid» tlwi 
iniiiisla whoiy satisfied with die degree of afbitracf 
jpKiwer ndndi he foand iir the monarchy as it then ot^ 
nted, had subrtitoted far the pudiafluiits. of Fnaaa* 
ase nsmed by himsal£ Cambaeeres was the intea;* 
BMter of BiiDBB|Mirte to the tevdutioiiists^ — Lehnrn ta 
m& rayalists. Both tranflhited the same tex^t into tapqi 
sHfenent laagoagasw Thus two able miniBtBns wcm 
charged with the task of adapting the old system, and 
Hait'WBW to Ifas mfand masa cw the third. The oiie» a 
gtea( noble, who had been engaged, ia the nevolutioiiy 
teU te xoyatisto, tint it was thdr interest to reeovei 
sionan^eal iiBBtikutioms at the CRpoise (tf r^Aouiio*' 
mg the aneient dQ^iaflly. The other, who, though a 
tvealnre of the*era of disaster, was leaiy to promota 
tihe Ba«rtabl!Bfaainiit of courts, preached to the la^ 
the necseasity a( abandooiiig their potiticat 
I in oiibr to ptesove thoir pkoaa**^ 



MARET. 



HoaiUEa Bernard Maret^a native of D^on, and of a 
~ ' i fioaily, was bom Jidy 22^ 17^. 
t his eaily years hts attention was. tamed towards 
F aubjeets, aad tte aaemy would n0 doabt haaa 
htea Im destinalioB, had not some domestic ciicmnp* 
slattoea intenvsied to change his views. Applyisg 
Uaraelf to the stuify of hiw, he took out his de^ceea 
in tfaafc^ frodty, wi^dh the intention of psaetbing at 
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the bar; but be was diverted from , this pinpoB^ 
at the instance of his father, who wished him to 
embrace the career of diplomacy. He accordingl]^ 
lemoved to Paris to attend the lectures of the <^^ 
brated Bouchaud on the law of nature and of nations; 
and to be introduced mto the great world. The sudden 
death, however, of his patron, the count de VergennoM 
eaused him a third time to abandon his pursuits, and 
left him without chart or compass on the wide sea of 
life. Of how little avail it often is to fofm plans foor 
idle future ! 

But the young adventurer was not long to r^naiii 
thus unemploy^ When the Revolution began to 
appear, he naturally asked himself what advanti^^ 
he might be enabled to derive from the event He 
bought he could do no better than revert to pubiie 
and international law. He took up his aboik at 
Versailles, that he might be near the sittings of 
the States-General. At these he constantly attended;: 
and committed to writing such heads of the speeches 
as promised to be useful for future reference. Insen- 
sibly he became so attached to this occupation, that he 
compressed on paper the substance of every remarkaUe 
harangue. As he was an expeditious penman, and very 
expert at abbreviating words, he found that he could 
form something like a fair epitome of what passed 
within the Assembly. For some time he had no intai* 
tion of communicating these reports to the world ; but 
the advice of some friends, and, above all, the pres- 
sure of straitened circumstances, at length induced hinr 
to publish them daily. The success of the experiment 
was so great, that he was engaged to incorporate tyer 
arduous labour in the Moniteur ; and in a single 
month thcsubscnbers to that journal increased tenfold.: 
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3%e occupation he doubtless intended as preliminary 
to bis own debUt on the political stage ; yet it was so 
kicnitEve, that he probably regretted its end on the di8« 
solution of the Constituent Assembly. It so fiur 
answered hb purpose that, besides extending his 
imowledge of national policy, it procured him greal 
oeiebiity, and the acquaintance of many distinguished 
men. Among others was Lebrun, who soon intro- 
duced him into public life. 

The diplomatic career of Maret commenced at 
Hamburgh as secretary of legation. From Hamburg^ 
lie "WBA transferred to Brussels with increased powers ; 
hit his most important duty was a mission to LondoQ 
^«-4be object of which was to negotiate a peace with 
«Qr ministry. He had an interview on the subject with 
Mr. Pitt, in the course of which he saw, or fancied 
he saw, a glimpse of hope that his mission might suc-r 
eeed ; but the proceedings of the body he was em*' 
ployed to represent were not of a nature to inspiret 
much confidence in his proposals. At length all 
negotiation was indignantiy ended on the mupier of 
Louis XVI.; and Maret, like the resident ambassador, 
was peremptorily ordered to leave the kingdom. 

Soon after his return to Paris, he was nominated mi- 
nister plenipotentiary to the Court of Naples. In July 
1793, he set out for his destination, accompanied by 
Semonville, ambassador to Constantinople ; but botn 
-were arrested by the Austrians, and tiurown into prison 
at Mantua. This was no inf^gement of the rights 
of nations : France was not recognized as a republic, 
and consequentiy they had no official character ; they 
were justiy regarded as neither more nor less than the 
^Toys of a set of ruffians, whose purpose it was to 
seatter the firebrands of rebellion among the neigh* 
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lomnigf stetei; Besftfa, Amtriahad qpedat g roimJ i 
ibar aetiBg hi tfaof manaer. The ami of theemperof 
WM n dDM eei^Dsmeiit, and alkiat to iduare tbe- 6ii 
icif her ittuideced luifband 

The dimgeon.m which Marel. was confined wa» w 
imwholesoiBe, lint. his. health adfeied aefeedij. A 
ri&gaiBr ciieumfltnice, asid no ton henoar a b b tins 
flingoLae, occanoned/ h» removid to» a mote mla» 
brious ntuation. His father, an cBOBeiit f^ffkamBf 
liad' dtttingaiBhed himaelf in sevoral inniiidwa <^ 
ttpenmeBftsd philosophy, andt in hi* day dbtaoMd 
aaMMopeamepntalioB. llie chancellor of the Mhs* 
taaii aeadiemy. Professor CasteUani, hoaxd oi IIm 
jmtigeif M«relf» in^somnent, and at liie head «f 
• depiitafckni, consifiting enkfarely ei aoadenriBnfl,o1>»* 
tainedpaniisBionl&om the aiithorilieB of the |^Bce to 
Tiaitand relieve tiie son of a man whose name was aai 
well known to the sdeBtifie worid. Through lUi 
niliefoesaien, both he and his compBaion were tasB P" 
Jerred to the fortceas of Kufirtein in tfao Tyrai^ 
whero ihe air was piuer, and tiie piiscm fiae froaa 
damp^ They both rapidfy veoo? ered, although nuna 
closely goavded lAianbefia«e. 
' in this fioftress, to idieve the tedhnn of his sifna- 
tknHf Maret deroted his days to literavy pnrsidlBL. 
Me had none of the necessary nateriids for wriliitg; 
hut his knowledge ol ehemistry enabled him to ibna: 
a compositiott ^ch seived for ink ; he knaad ihm 
Staunp of an old pen in a comer of his room ; aad soma 
sBMEfliips of paper hebegged or stole from his gaoles^* 
On these ri^, and with the same worn-out stump, faa 
aetoaify Mvote two or three comedies, aa weU as onar 
Hagedy, each consisting of five acts. This> was not 
ail : wiA a piece of coal he covered the fmaac widla 
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ploMiiig to Miold suck aa exanq^e of ^e^fxamoMsm 
which letters caabesCoir k aik«9SHitj. 

After tinoity-lsiro modliiB c fminriw t at KujGrtein, 
MiKlaiid Im camfmakfa^MM weU as the BspubficsD 
flcfvesentatisres whaia BumwoeiBB had sanoMheaai fe^ 
Aflfltak, msie fflndiaiigcd far AecPriaecss Maria Tbef 
nn, sow DachesB a AngoiiMme. TIub waa m S^ 
eenyber 1795 ; and eady in the fottowing^Tvact, Maiai 
and ScmoHriQeBBtenied to Palis. Thelaimerdodbl^ 
kaa expected that after near thvee yens okiae inprir 
sonment, he should be imnediately patia poaniniann 
eCsooaehiinovtaMeaaidhtcratireiMBt IhediKdOkry, 
htmevt*^ ireie oooteixted widi dtxroony that the tw# 
asnhaaaadors had dene honaur to Eranee by their coo^ 
mgeaaidcoaHitaiicy. He waa deaeryedly punishad far 
Ibs sjnrnhftity m lookhig far either grsfcitiide or joatiar 
at |]» hands <tf isegicSea. Ayearanda ha]fhe»>' 
llla]Bedllnem}lloyed, tfaoughsopoiHrastD hedkstitnia 
wi proper neoeaaasiea; ai^ he wonld pvobaUy hasa 
imamed in das piadicaBMiit amch loaner had not 
thadiieclQxy catted to mind thatheaaa peEMma% 
Imown to acme of tibe Biitash miniabBn» and that ht 
va^ thewfaae he scannaeahia in the projected ne^ot^ 
tialioBS with Lord Mahnttbury at LOk. ToIiUeha 
aceocdin^y repaised, bat the rerokilsBB of ikt ISHk 
frucddoff not only eondbced Eag^andthat it waa vm- 
pofiBible to taeat widi a govemaMait which, waa not 
aecare a smde day^ hat atrengtibened the and^padfie 
party in the JDinetory. He waa xecallad, and agaai 
1^ witluwt empfeynwnt. Butfar thifrhe was €e»- 
aafed by 150^000 franca, which ths coiaacil af 
Milan awuded him aa «& indfwmifeatioB far the 
losses he had sustabed durmg his captivity. Ihia 
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most acceptable of gifts was owing to the viotories of 
Buonaparte, not to any good will on the part of eithtf 
the French or the Italian government. 

No one will be surprised to hear, that on the return 
of Buonaparte from Egypt, Maret was ready enougb 
to assist m die subversion of the existing autliority by 
which he had been so shamefully used, and to promote 
the views of the great soldi^, to whom he was indebted 
for drcumstanoes of comparative ease. He was re^ 
warded witii an important office, that of secretary id 
the consuls ; an office which was soon after raised 
^into a secretaryship of state. 
. From this period the history of Maret becomes 
that of his master ; to whom he proved a most useful 
acquisition. His acquaintance with every branch of 
the public administration ; his indefatigable habits of 
business ; his inviolable discretion ; the laxness of Ma 
moral principles, which rendered him an ever-ready in«» 
strument, and above all, his absolute devotednessto hift 
benefactor, were qualities that insured the favour, aa 
much as they served the purposes of Buonaparte. As 
Fouch^ truly said of him, he saw only with the eyes, and 
heard only with the ears, of his master. Prompt at every 
call on his services, he discharged the lowest drudgery 
of a clerk as wiUingly as he undertook the most im« 
portant negotiations of a minister. In fact, he was 
ready for every thing, and in every thing he had a 
hand. He accompanied the emperor on the field of 
battle ; so that it was a common saying of the latter, 
that not a shot could be fired without his having 
something to do in it His relation, indeed, to the 
other, of whom he was for many years the confident 
tial secretary, rendered hun inseparable from Napo- 
leon. 



In 1811, Maret (bow Duke of Bassano) succeeded 
Champagny as minister for foreign affairs. In this 
important station he served Napoleon with as much 
seal and as little principle as before, but his talents 
were probably unequal to the duties required from 
Iiim. Soon after he was made duke, Talleyrand, al« 
luding doubtless to the increased arrogance which ac- 
eompanied that dignity, observed : '^ In all France I 
know but one greater ass than Maiet ; that is the 
Duke of Bassano." 

. Whatever might be the laxity of the duke's prin- 
ciples, there was a constancy in his attachment to 
Buonaparte, which almost amounted to virtue, and 
would have done honour to a better man. While 
other men — even those who owed every thing to the 
fftUing emperor— deserted him in the hour of need, 
Maret forsook him not, but testified unabated zeal in 
lib service, and respect towards his person, to the 
moment of his departure for Elba. That this faithful 
slave was concerned in the plot for the emperor's re* 
turn is undoubted, and he v^illingly accepted office 
during the Hundred Days. In his excuse it ought to 
be stated that himself, his relatives, his nearest con- 
nexions, had little reason to be grateful to the Bour- 
Inms : all had been deprived of iheir places and dig* 
nities; and none had received or solicited £Eivours 
from the court 

During Napoleon's second reign, Maret's conduct, 
as Minister of the Interior and Secretary of State, 
was distinguished by great moderation. It was he 
who, when the emperor hesitated whether the instru- 
ment necessary tor the release of the Duke d'An- 
goul^me at Marseilles should be sent or not, took 
upon himself the responsibility of expediting it, there- 
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by^x«iidraJiigil8i«ivocation imfom This^ act waft 
Ibe more ^wumgeeas, as tibere can be little doabt tioft 
Aemnfomt wndd, ia tise «B<i, have zefiiaed te lati^f 
liie aoivfeiition of GiUy *, and confined tbe fiov^ 
ban. WfaKB he knew iJiat that prince's safety was 
fiifiUBed, he hastened to ae^nint Niqiokon with wteft 
he had dona His manly af^owai ef lins coura^ecnn 
act Made a profound impieflsion oaa the cidier ; ^^ Yon 
bare done well r was his obaeraitkni aHer some mo- 
ments' silence. '^ I perceive, Sire^" said the ministeB, 
>^ that I can alill be uaefiil to yoo, and I consent to 
mthdnow the lerignation wlach I have sent in, and ta 
niach,in&et, I was leselved to acynere." itisindis- 
fntahle thm, that to Ihe boldness of Maret, and net 
to. the magnaniiiBty of the emperor, the BouiboaV 
Iflseratkni was owing. One wooki h»ve thovght liMt 
80 signal a service would have saved the former ham. 
the prosd^tion which £(rilowed. Well might Nap»- 
teon, ator alluding to the drenmataaoe at St Hetnoi^ 
exclaim, ^* Yet the Duke of Bassano wanders in 
eadk T We are willingto bdieve that Loub wasna*- 
aequamked with die extent dl his nephew's ot^gatians 
to this nunistex. In many other cases, ^t nunister, 
who was anxious only ibr the re-establkhnient ei his 
master, avoided wkitever couhl bring odium oat 
anch a. caiue, and did everything likely to easine 
its success. He was present at Waterlooy aogd in 
the letveat from that disastrous fidd was near bdng 
taken prisoner. On his letizm to Paris, he saw 
tbat the restoradon oi the Bourbons was inesiritaUB; 
amd prepared for the storm winch it nmst pour cm 
his head. Exiled from Fraace, he passed tiiie next 

* See the Memoirs of GB0iK!Hr« 
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'tn Us mdm ocnmtiy. In 1S26, lie w&BvendiDg «i 
iiii estate in Burgundy, seUom nesting Psrii, ani 
occupied with the education and estiiUishnieQfc«if ins 
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Anhe Jemn Mazie ReutS Sa¥ary was a nstiw of 
Jiwe, a little village in Chaaqpagne, and bom Ascil 
4tA, 1774. 

. Li^ his ta&exy a major in the fortrew of Sedan, 
Smxf entored the azniy at an early age. His pror 
'BBolion was not rapid; th(»igh he served in the 
CMBpaagns under Hoche, and Ficbagm, and M«- 
Tsau, at the tone of the expediti(» to Egypt he 
hai obtained no higher rai^than that of lieutenaak- 
oooloneL Of personal courage he was not destitutf, 
but his head was a blundedng one, and he was conso- 
tfaendy unfit fax an important command. Besides, 
he was no favourite eithor with his brother officers <« 
like aaen. His mazmero were coarse even to brutality^ 
to his equals, and jmxsh. more to Ins inferiozs, Im 
language wmsinsolmt ; to his superiors fawning so as 
to be absolutely disgustmg ; and his diqKmticai was 
«t once prying and madignant Under the -exterior «f 
military bhaitness, however, he coaceakd an unsh 
'■mUed duplicity. 

In the Egyptian campaign, he was aid-de-camp to 
£renesal Dessaix, with whom he retomed to France, 
and hastened -to join the Fint €oMKd, in itaiy^ 
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.When that brave chief fell at his aide, he went to 
communicate the event to Buonaparte, who placed him 
on his personal staff. Thus if he lost one patron he 
gained another ; and how much he benefited by the 
dbange will soon appear. 

Savary was not slow in perceiving that the surest 
way to fortune was the favour of the First Consul, 
whose ready instrument he became. Prompt to 
perform the most criminal as well as the meanest 
offices — ^to be the executioner or the spy — and skilful 
to mix flattery with his bluntness, so as to render 
the former more acceptable, he was the slave of his 
employer, and of all slaves the basest. He hesitated 
neither to superintend the murder of the Duke d'£^- 
ghien*, nor to preside over the most odious system 
of espionage ever despot devised. As head of the 
Counter, or Private Police, his object was not merely 
to spy the spyers — ^to watch the motions of Fouch^ 
and his pohce — ^but to trace the footsteps of every- 
one whom he suspected to be unfriendly to Buonaparte. 
He had his agents in the houses of the great, in the 
cabinet of the ministers, and in the camp : nothing 
escaped him. His reports were regularly laid before 
his employer ; and his malignant heart took care 
that they should be unfavourable enough to such as 
either he or Napoleon had reason to hate or fear. 

After the peace of Tilsit, Savary was sent on a 
mission to St. Petersburg, — ^not so much to transact 
any important business, as to spy out the senti- 
ments of the court and people. With the latter his 
being a Frenchman was sufficient guilt : he acknow- 

* For the particulars of that tragic eveni^ see the History of 
Napoleon Buonaparte.— Vol. I. p. 259—269. 
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hedged that he found every house closed against him. 
But to many of the Russians the infamy of his cha* 
icaeter was well known : he was uniyersally shunned, 
kind often insulted. On his first arrival, the very inn- 
keepers refused to admit him, and he might have 
fltarved in the street, had he not accidentally met with 
an old acquaintance who kept the Hotel de Londres. 
The emperor indeed received him with civility, but 
1^ empress and the whole court regarded him with 
equal scorn and hatred. His manners were not of a 
oharacter to conciliate those whom the unprincipled 
ambition of his master, and his own ruffian habits had 
alienated; and om: ambassador made way for the 
more plausible but equally worthless Caulaincourt. 

The next exploit of General Savary was one? ex- 
actly suited to his nature — ^requiring at once duplicity, 
cunning, and some degree 0t ferocity. It was to pre- 
vidl on the Prince of the Asturiasto meet Buonaparte 
a| Bayonne. There is no other example in all 
history of a plot so wickedly designed and exe- 
cuted. On his first interview with Ferdinand, he 
ai^serted that the only object of his mission was to 
ascertain whether the new king wished to remain on 
friendly tetms with the emperor. He observed, with 
as much apparent carelessness as he could assume, 
that Napoleon was coming to Spain, and that he was 
sure if the prince would meet him on the way, this 
mark of respect would be very favourably received — ^in 
short, that the emperor would not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand. He was not, he said, empowered 
to make any such proposal : he spoke only from his 
knowledge of the emperor's character, and from his 
own good-will to the new king. Fearing that if he 

H 
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did not Bee N«^ole(»i, fais Oilier Cfaaxfes woiild, and 
in his presence dectaze iSae precedzng abcticatLon aft 
AianjueK eompntkory, Ferdinaad at length peaolmL to 
go, especially as he ivas giyen to undewriamd, Ihat be- 
Snrehekad poceeded many leagues lie would meet the 
illustrious Tisitoi. He reached Vittoda, but no n^u 
of Buonaparte. He began to take tl»ealanii,wimid 
ao as to suspect some 6nax<e was prepared for him: 
be ev«i refused to proceed: ^Then bow can yom 
majesty eicpeot that Ibe empemsr will »xkaaowl&kge 
your inquired Savary: " Wbea he has only your 
majesl^s advantage in view, is it he who is to come 
three-louxllis of Ibe way 2 Assuredly, sire, you should 
meet him on the firootiers !" The poor priaee was dis* 
gusted with tl^ villain and would see him no ssoce, but 
Sie attendants aaw him. He oontinued to protest 4iiaft 
the empen»rwo!dd not dismember Spain of a single 
town, aaad that if Ferdinand proceeded to meet hmt 
without distrust, he (the prinoe) would be inane- 
diately acknowledged Still Feniinand's friends las- 
serted they should not advise him to go any facthcK. 
^' Then you may all take the oonsequenoes !** an- 
swered the ruffian, who was now resolved io laf 
aside his hypocrisy. ''We wi^ to hare BfOkhbg 
to do with your emperor,** said oee of diem: 
'' we do not require or expect him to interlere ia 
our cQQoems." '' But he wiU interfere whether yon 
choose it <» not I*' replied Savary. The weak Fer- 
dinand had g<me too far to recede: be knew that 
Ibe Frendi troops were not far distant, and he WMHfe 
found that if he shewed any hesitation to proceed, he 
would be compelled to do so. A letter from Napo- 
leon too reassured his hopes,^ and he crossed the ftoor 
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tier in Ofifosidon to tiie advice of at least one honest 
follower. How instead of a crown he fomtd a prison, 
mi &e Franch territory, is known to all. 

When the tyian^ in the exuitation of socons, and 
Bi the oonBciousness of power, declared that the hovne 
of Booiison had ceased to rdign, and that the crown 
of Spain most adorn ihe brows of his htodiesr Joseph, 
Savary, whom he had created Duke of Rovigo, was 
sent to assame ad trUerim the command <^ the 
Ereradi forces «t Madrid. But the general directed 
none of &e great mOitary op^ations ; indeed, none 
of the marshais would have obeyed him. He was 
somi recalled; and such was the indignation of die 
people at the part he had acted, in the imprisonment 
of FCTdinand, that he had ^e utmost difficulty to lesi^ve 
Spain alive. He disguised himself in mean apparel, 
and rode some miles in advance of his carriage. 

In the Austrian campaign, of 1809, Savary, as 
i»ual, aooorapanied the emperor, and served with 
some disctinction. Soon aBer his return (June 1810), 
on the disgrace of Fouch($, he was presented wi& ^ 
Portfdio of &e General Police; an appointment 
which gave great dissatis^atction to the Parisians. 
For the sake of his own popcdarity, Fouchc^ had 
lately exercised his tremendous powers with rao- 
deradon ; and had been severe only with respect to 
such as weze plotting iot the overthrow of the 
state. But Savary — die agent of midni^t murder, 
the basest and most malignant of all &e imperial 
satdUiiteB, — he whose name was but anolhear word for 
all that could be feaied and hated^-'if he had exer- 
cised such a galling sorveilknoe while over the Coim- 
ter Police, ti^ might not the people ^Lpect from him 

H 2 
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BOW that the prisons, and spies, and gens-d'armerie, 
of all France were under his command? 

It was Fouch^'s task to initiate the new minister 
into the secrets of his office ; hut according to his 
statement he did no such thing : he communicated 
only what he could not avoid : he shewed the wheels 
of the machine, hut not the secret springs which put 
it in motion. He has drawn an amusing picture — a, 
caricature no douht— of the awkwardness with which 
the rude soldier entered on his new functions. 
^' When reading the reports of his agents" (says he of 
Nantes), ^^ he was compelled to speU the words, stam- 
mering, and interlarding his ohservations with curses 
enough." In all he said or did, he was as anxious to 
imitate his master's manner, as ever Boswell was that 
of Johnson. An anecdote will shew that, however 
he might he deficient in sagacity, and in that pro- 
found acquaintance with the state of political par- 
ties possessed hy his predecessor, he knew how to 
extend the deapotism of the system further than was 
ever dreamed by the other. 

A man who had lost his two sons in the Russian 
campaign, was suspected of not being very heartily 
attached to the existing government: such indeed 
was the fact, but he was prudent enough to speak his 
mind only in presence of his most intimate friends ; 
before the rest of the world he was mute, thereby 
baffling the eiforts of the numerous hired spies 
whom Savary had placed over him. As he was 
one day seated in the garden of the Luxembourg, 
accompanied by a tried friend, the conversation 
began with the battle of Leipsic, which had recently 
taken place. In the sequel neither spared the despot. 
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whose downfall they hoped was near at hand. In 
the midst of this confidential intercourse, a lovely 
little boy, apparently in his sixth year, came weejnng 
towards them, crying that he had lost his nurse. 
They endeavoured to comfort him, telling him not to 
sob, for his nurse would not fail to seek him. During 
the quarter of an hour which he remained with them, 
they continued to converse on the same subject 
Then a woman was seen to approach, with a child in 
her arms : no sooner did the boy perceive her, than 
he cried, there is my nurse! and hastened to rejoin 
her. The very next morning, both were arrested^ 
and conducted to the Conciergerie. The childless 
parent was the first interrogated, and his surprise was 
not little to hear repeated, word for word, a portion of 
his conversation with his friend. His natural impres- 
sion was that that friend had betrayed him, but he 
soon found his mistake. Both were immediately im- 
prisoned, nor were they enlarged before the fall of 
Napoleon. Children of both sexes were employed 
in this execrable system of espionage. 

But if the severity of Savary was equal to expecta- 
tion, he soon proved that he was unfit to succeed so 
extraordinary a man as Fouch($. The 23d of Octo- 
ber, 1812, while the emperor was absent in Russia, 
he was seized in his own bed by the soldiers engaged 
in a conspiracy, and conveyed to prison, even with- 
out being allowed to put on his clothes*. There, 
however, he did not long remain : the conspiracy was 
immediately suppressed, and the leaders punished. 
Wlien all danger was over, the Parisians gave way 

* This was the conspiracy of Mallet, for which see the 
Hirtory of Napoleon Buonaparte, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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to their sense of the hidicrous. In eferj print-sbop 
were carici^ares of Savary, naked, in the act of bem^ 
aetsed by the conspiiaton, betraying the ntmoet tep- 
vor, and beseeching them not to injure him. Evexy 
one expected that he would be dismissed in disgraee: 
in the first place, the very existence ci a conspiracy, 
unknown to hixn, was judged sufficient for Ms re» 
moval; and in the next, so was his want of caution 
in not having the gensHd'armes at hand in case of 
need. "Die emperor returned, and the mon»i^ fol- 
k>wing, Savaary, with the o&or ministers, went to the 
palace with their portfolios. There is something 
amusing in his own description of tiie kind of notice 
be obtained from the courtiers. ^* They kx>ked aa 
if they feared to speak to me, lest they should affiet 
me by their condolence. As I made my way througli 
it^ crowd towards the door of the emperor's cabinet 
all gave way as if a funeral were passing.** He en- 
tered, and remained nearly two hours. Napoleon cen- 
sured him f6r wanlr of vigilance, no less than §01 
suffering himself to be conveyed to pison, but did 
not depive him of his office. He lef^ ike calHnet; 
and &e courtiers endeavoured to read in his eyes 
whether they ought to address him or not. The 
length of his interview with the emperor seemed 
Iftvoinrable to him ; but they were not so imprudenl 
as to make any advances towards renewing their ac- 
quaintance before they knew c^ a certainty tibat he 
was pardoned : then, as in honour bound, they hurried 
to rejpeat their protestations of respect and attachment 
Alter the first abdication, Savary, as he was not 
well received by the king, retired to the country. 
He was deeply implicated in the plot for the 
emperor's return, yet that event brought him no 
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odteT adFiuEid»ge beyond it aeai in the Ckmiber of 
Peem, and the inspeetondiip of the gens-^armerie* 
ThepoKtfbiieof potice waftgirentoFoaeh^. When, 
sfter the (&H^ei8 of Waterioo, Napdleon fled to 
Bodifcat, the Duke of BoTigo aceempaaied Mm, 
mad would have proceeded v^ lam to St. Helena, 
had not the Britisk goremment c^iposed his inten* 
lion, and landed him at Malta. A&aid to veturn to 
£!raDce^ where ihe late of Labedoyere nid Ney 
BUght haiFe awaited him, and not being penokted to 
leside m £n^bmd, he proceeded, by the advice of 8 
£riend, to Smyrna. There, however, he did not ind 
the repose for whkk he sighed. Through the French 
ambaBsador at the Pocte, he was again constraiBed to 
depart, and with precipitation. In June, 1819, he 
landed in England, where he obtained pernusBion to 
remain a short time. Tired of hia wandering, on*- 
certain course of life, he resolved to visit Paris, 
though he well knew that he had been condemned to 
death for contumacy by a council of war. He pro* 
ceeded by way of Dover,. Ostend, and Brussels, 
where, he boQ^ a vehiele, and, attended by an Eng* 
liah officer, he audaciously passed the frontieEs, and 
leached the capital williout being arrested. A 
ccmacil of war was simmMHied, — less to panish him, 
f0E the day of vengeance and even of justice was. 
past, — than to revise the former sentence. He waa 
unanimously acquitted, permitted to retain his ho^ 
nours, and to live in retirement 

In 1834, the Duke of Rovigo, anxioos to reliere 
himself of the ignominy att^ding the pait he had. 
taken in the rniarder of a Cond^, put forth a pamphkk 
in which he endeavouzed, as otWs had done before 
him, to throw the bkane on any i^ioaldeiabut hia own. 
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His protestadons of innocence convinced no man ; the 
a£Bur remains as it did ; and not all the asseverations 
in the miiverse will wash away the guilt of Savajry. 

Dark as are the traits we have noticed in the life 
and character of Savaiy, it would he unjust to witb- 
hold our meed of praise to the fidelity with which 
he served Napoleon. He adhered to that emperor 
when the world forsook him ; and he has ever since 
shewn great zeal in vindicating his memory ; in which, 
however, policy has douhtless as much to do as grar 
titude, since the justification of his master necessarily 
involves his own. 

The Duke of Rovigo's Memoirs^ recently pub- 
lished, are written with considerable talent; and 
though, of course, far from meriting implicit credit, 
will always rank among the necessary materials for 
the history of Napoleon. 
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The political life of the far-famed Charles Maurice 
Talleyrand de Perigord would be neither more nor 
less than the secret history of France, from the 
breaking out of the Revolution to the second restora 
tion of the Bourbons, and would require as many 
volumes as there are years in that period. But 
where are the materials to be found ? Who besides 
himself could unfold the influence which he exercised 
over the events of his time ? The actions of a military 
man are before the world, and the world can judge, u 
not of theur merit, at least of their success ; but without 
a voluntary revelation, the arcana of politics must re- 
main as unknown as the secrets of the confessionaL 
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For this leason, less can be said about one who has 
directed kingdoms, than about the obscurest of the 
Frendi Marshals. Speculation, indeed, may be busily 
at work, and even a mgh degree of probability may be 
attained ; but during the Ufetime of this statesman 
who will speak out ? In the country where, above all 
otiiers, his life and conduct should be best understood, 
the least has been written concerning him. We 
might be astonished at this scantiness of information, 
did we not call to mind, that though retired from pub- 
lic affairs, his influence is still considerable, and that 
whoever . should be rash enough to assert publicly 
what has been often reported, what most men, perhaps, 
sare ready to believe, but what no man can prove, might 
be, and probably would be, visited with the vengeance 
of the law. A good biography of this prince can be 
expected only after his decease, and then it must 
emanate from some one intimately connected, not 
cmly with him, but with the policy of the various ad* 
ministrations which governed France during a quarter 
of a century. He has long been occupied, it is said, 
in the composition, if not of private memoirs, at least 
of his political life; but Ihe impression is pretty 
general, that the fruit of his labours will not be given 
to the world, until the author is no more. At <uffer- 
ent periods, indeed, much has been written concern* 
ing him in this country, but on very questionable au- 
thority. National antipathy, aided by the rancour of 
the emigrants, some of whom in the view of ingra- 
tiating themselves with the English, hesitated not to 
fiibricate the most disgusting lies, has represented 
him as a monster. The truth is, his career has been 
remarkably free from violence ; he has swayed the 
destinies of France, less by terror than by his prodi- 
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gious taknlBy toui that kxky of pnaciple, wldcli i 
tioBs in mtiQiifl what all men would s^foibate ia ]&• 
dimduakL Ithaabeenhift oimstaiit aoB todiiect, not 
to oppose, public opnkm, — a power wfaich he was sar 
^aeiooBr enough to pescehre would in the end be toa 
much even for ik& item despotism of Nafofeon : ha 
waft too wtae, we bdieve too hanmne, to xuni corortet 
to it, by eommittmg, or authorising to be coramitted, 
crimes thai must have kfog ago ensured his ruis. Like 
FoHehf^ he knew diai a hdnousmoial crime: ia fatal, 
and apolitieai one a blunder. 

The fiunily of Tallepand is tndy fflustriflnB. In Ha 
middle ages, hia nude ancestoi» reigned over Qaeic^ 
The oelehiated Princess fbs Ursine, wfaadniBig the wane 
of the SMecesflkm to die Spanish throne pkyei so pio- 
»Dient a paQrt.at the court oi Phiip Y^ was among hiv 
ancestors on th& maJbemol side. It is n?ot improbable 
tiiat the &ite of this lady, who'exlnbifeed sa sinkings 8i» 
eiMHTiple of the instability o£eouztfavour,.may have been 
beibre his eyes^ and taught him to escape therodca on 
wloch she and ao muiy ot^Hora who nave mengaAeA 
diis most dangemufl of seaa base been wrecked. Cen- 
tamitis^thatofalLmenin ancient or modem timei^ 
he has ^diibited the greatest shore: of sagacity to £«»- 
see perils and of iddisss to avoid theuL. He has 
always governed events^ radier than been gowemed: 
by themy because he ha» alwa^a woishiipped the 
power on whicb those events must ever d^iend, — tikatr 
of opinion — we may conseqiuently say, twin a great 
measure hia destiny has been in his own haEods. 

He was bom in Paris, some time in the yeaa 17&4^ 
Intended from his iufiuicy for the ecdesni^ical stale» 
he wa» entered at the Seadnasy of St. Sulpice. TUs 
was an unfortunate destmation for hiBi^ and piobobly^ 
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(iiiOtMrlihstaiiding some little deftfnBSly iR one foot,) 
tioe ekgamce c^ hia maniiefs aflad eovfvsBaiaon^ the 
lirilliancy oi lus wit, an ex(|i]isite spizit of laillery 
and keenness of satire, a piofoimd knowledge of tm 
world, espedaHy of hiaaaan vices and foUies, smd a 
ateong impulse towaxds the pleasures, no kss than ^ 
honours of life, an impdJae unrestrained hj moral 
loinciple, infallibly indicated, that however advao* 
tageouft the ehureh might in some respeets psove to 
his ambitious aspirings^ she would affoid too conined 
a sphere &fg the exercise of his genius, aadt that he 
would prove any thing but a credit ta hex. However, 
he took orders at the usual age, and his tal^ste, no less 
than the interest of his family, procured him rapid ad* 
vancement The Ablx^ de Perigord was only in hia 
twenty-sixth year, when he was nominated agents 
general of the clergy. In this important, post he disr 
}^yed as nnieh aptitude in practice, as be had befeie 
displayed ability in the(»y ; he showed that he was no 
less conversant with the affairs of the woiM, than with 
the moat abstract pxmciples^ When he looked round 
on the moral and political Immm of his country, he 
pe3K;eived that a great,, a mi^y change was at hand ; 
and whether this ehaaige were at onee effected by a 
convulsion, or by the slower but suirei influence of dap- 
eumstanees, he resdlved to direct it to his own pur- 
poses. Profound, subtle^ elo(pienit, insinuatiHg, adSapted 
ttHrany pact in the great dxama of life, and capdble alike 
oi deriving advantage &om every oecnirsice, he 
watched the progress of events with a cahnnesa inspaiei 
by the confidence he felt in his own powers. No ensia 
eould well escape his penetsaticm, and for every one hia 
eemlnnalaona were prqpased* The very few who eould 
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lead human character predicted his future eminence. 
Among these was Mirabeau, who in a secret corre- 
spondence with Berlin, designated him, even at that 
early period of life, as one of the most subtle and 
powerful intellects of the age. 

The infidel opinions which the Abh6 made no 
scruple to avow, and the notoriety of his amours, 
might be supposed to impede, if not altogether to 
destroy his hopes of advancement in the church. But 
such was not the case : he belonged to a political 
party which was all powerful at court, and which 
clamoured for his promotion. In vain did the 
virtuous Louis object to his consecration as bishop ; 
disregarding this opposition, the ministry gave hnn 
the £ocese of Autun, before he had reached his 
thirty-fourth year. If he was not the most exem- 
plary, he was certainly the most witty and agree* 
able of prelates. His bon mots, his brilliant re- 
partees, his sparkling sentiments, his cuttmg satires, 
were in every one's mouth : his love-letters were in the 
boudoir of every lady distinguished for beauty, levity, 
and grace. In short, he was an accomplished infidel, 
who practised the fashionable vices without compimc- 
tion, disbelieved in the existence of human virtue, and 
ridiculed as hypocrites all who pretended to be more 
scrupulous than himself. 

In 1789, Talleyrand ivas returned by the clergy of 
his diocese, as deputy to the States-General. The 
superiority of his genius, and the dexterity with which 
he handled the most momentous subjects, greatly ex- 
tended his popularity among all who wished well to 
the revolutionary cause. He was not satisfied with 
foreseeing, he wished to hasten what he knew to be 
inevitable ; for of what use was this prophetic faculty 
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unless he could turn it to some account? In the 
same year, 1789, he voted that the Clergy should 
be united with the Conununes, which had just 
been formed into a National Assemhly. As mem- 
ber of the Committee of Government, he proposed 
the abolition of tithes, and with a zeal, scarcely 
equalled by the most violent of his coadjutors, he 
would have the vote to pass unanimously. He it was 
who soon afterwards introduced the famous project 
for alienatmg the property of the church. In vain 
did that body, especially the priests of his own diocese, 
petition and remonstrate ; he saw that such measures 
must be passed, and he resolved to have the credit of 
introducing them. He turned a deaf ear to complaints 
of every description, and from every quarter, and pur- 
sued his own path, perfectly unmoved amidst the 
storms which surrounded him. The number of re- 
forms he projected was prodigious ; and the reports 
he delivered in on the state of the finances, and the 
system of organization he recommended both in that 
and other departments, proved the astonishing versa- 
tility of his talents. Some of these were doubtless 
most judicious, and none were severely censured 
except by his own brethren ; but all who had any 
Catholic feeling left, were scandalized to see him 
among the most zealous of the constitutional clergy, 
— to see him even consecrate the republican bishops. 
His conduct at length drew down upon him the 
indignation of the Pope, by whom he was excommu- 
nicated, and from that moment he was regarded 
with horror by the whole Catholic world. 

Having, shortly after this, resigned his bishopric of 
Autun, he devoted his whole attention to secular matters. 
He was no doubt assisted by the experience of his friend 
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Miral^eau, who acqnnted lam ^h hk most li«BflB 
vkmB ; xod on 1^ deadi of liiat extraordmaiy msm 
he was left iviliLOut a nvBl to prende 0ver tke «]^it «€ 
the tbaes. Wibsfeerar ofKomtB weie dcN&maQt htd 
}am £or a BHpport aood guide. He «8W 1^ there ^vas 
a desire far instmcdon ; and drew up his ceMiralail 
plan of TialkDial educatioii, in wMeh he took care tiaat 
leligion should be omitted. He projected an Indlstiits 
of arts and sciences, axid €¥e years afterwards tke 
Directory adopted numy of his suggestions. In short, 
whether liie agitated cun«i:d; of public feting was 
tmned towards Ihe inigaction or the devastation of 
flie moral laindscape was of im> moment to him ; wa&tk 
were beings too ignorant to be enliglitened, and too 
despcaHe to create any interest in tJbeir favour : they 
ivere bom to be duped, and the wisest was he who 
doped than iBOst successfiilly. 

In 1792 Citizen Talleyrand came over to this counliy 
on a secret mission. What the object of that mission 
was it is difficult to ooniecture ; nor is it more easy 
to say who were its projectors. By the jacobin party 
m Fiance he was denounced as a royaJist, and by the 
voyiiists on this side Ihe channel he was still more 
loudly repissented as a jacobin. Probably he had 
little or no attaehBiait to eiliier party, but in eon* 
fomiity widi hb usual spnit of calculation, was xe- 
sdved to wateh Ae progress of events, and dedwe 
for the one which should prove ultimately timmphanit 
There is no 4oubt, howvrer, that if he had any pre£- 
leotians, they were in favour of the demooiuts, souse 
among them alone could he hope to enjoy power* 
After Ihe death of Louis, he remained here as the 
aigent of ihe republic ; and it appem certain that 
he was instnioted to open a ooBanunication between 
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(he segkflde govaEnnMaoA ke lepMBented md ike dii- 
SEffeeled ia Kngfaiwj, He camplaiiied, however, that 
fmr Mtoak wase very inteieited^—lihil; msae would 
star a foot in tsLVO/m of ^ the genend cmae^" without 
advanoes of jnoiie^ ; and from liiem bs ^^karaeteiiaed 
Ae whole satkin ^ moacenary. Soesh specimeiw 
of the national ckasacter, xtdeod, as lie w»b likely 
to meet, may li8?e juetified fan oeBsuse. The edkit- 
cated, llie honoiumye, liie peaoeaUe, — ^all who had 
^ther propecfy or a mame to lose, — were «tire te 
ahim his soeiety as well as abhor hk principles ; 
wUle the needy, the uBptmd|iled, — the very dr^ of 
ihe ccnuamilty, would gather ronoid him. Hie open 
disfike testified to him by the higher ofdevs seems to 
have raised his hife, and urged him to mote zeal in the 
mvolutiomury eaoBe. The emignmte hece watohed him 
ebsely, denoimced hhn at lengtii to gaverraaeot, and 
poocused an Older for him to leave England in twenty- 
j&mr houis. He saw the Uadsening of the dmnder- 
oloud in T^nmce, and he daxed not restom ; he em* 
hailed forthe United 3ates, and thoehy escaped the 
hlind fury of BobeqAeore. As his was a mind which 
eoidd foe affiled mdi^rently to the greatest or least 
objects, as the elephai^s tnmk can fdudci^ a tree <9r 
gaid;ieT a pin, so was he ready to tram either an em|me 
ex a eoffee-milL In the United States he hecame a. 
txadesmaa, andofieneda shqp. But with all his «up- 
pkness and versatility, we are not to suppose that he 
bore the same affeotion for the ledger as for ^e minis- 
tenal paEtf((dio : when the idgn of terror was ended, he 
Imaiged to f orsahe the ooonta ka the tdbane, and with 
some diffiddty he obtamed pennisaonto return. For 
this permission he was mdehled mote to the xealous 
intex&Knce of hb .Mend Jfadame de Stael, who had 
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great weight with the Diiectory, than to any otber 
cause, llie decree of his perpetual hanishment, 
which had passed in 1794, was annulled in September 
the following year. No sooner was he acquainted 
with the £eivourable result of her exertions, than he 
hastened to embark. He landed at Hamburg, where 
he remained for some time, and where he formed a 
connexion with Madame Grandt, which finally ended 
in marriage. Though from the number of lus ene- 
mies — such were all who dreaded the superiority of his 
talents in the universal struggle for power — ne wisely 
remained in the shade for some months after his re-^ 
turn (1796), his influence was not the less felt. At 
length he appeared in public, and his eloquence had 
its usual effect The Directory gave him the port- 
folio of foreign affairs ; but there was a general out^ 
cry against the appointment raised by all who feaved 
his power. Such a man, let him be where he might, 
could do no other than produce a sensation : it was 
feared that he would soon become a member of the 
Directory, and after that whatever he pleased. '^ He 
will restore the Bourbons, or seat himself in their 
place P cried the jacobin : ^' He will be our bitterest 
enemy !" exclaimed the royalist In fact, he found 
the opposition so strong, that even he judged a resig* 
nation necessary. But if he retired from view, he 
knew how to influence those who remained at the head 
of affairs. His presence was still felt : it was galling 
to his rivals, and to none more than to the Buona- 
nartes, who apprehended, and not without reason, that 
he might anticipate their brother. That he had formed 
the design of overturning the contemptible government 
then existing appears undoubted ; and there is as little 
doubt that he would have succeeded in the attempt, had 
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not Napoleon suddenly arrived from Egypt Two such 
minds must either be united or opposed : if opposed,, 
the struggle might have been perpetuated beyond the- 
wish of all parties ; if united, they must triumph ovei 
every obstacle. A sense of common interest drew 
them together ; and the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire was owing to the fruitful genius of Talleyrand 
as much as to the audacity of Buonaparte. 

As Minister for Foreign Affairs, this extraordinary 
man became the soul of the Consular government. He 
perceived that the country had need of peace : he 
obtained it with Austria, at Luneville, and with Eng- 
land at Amiens. In the mean time he was not so 
absorbed by public concerns as to be insensible to hi& 
awn. He wanted a wife, but how could he marry 
who had solemnly taken the ecclesiastical vows ? He 
compelled the poor Pope to secularize him by a brief, 
and being thus released from canonical obedience, 
he married Madame Grandt, the beautiful woman 
with whom he had been so long connected. 

Talleyrand had but one rival of ability sufficient to 
be dreaded, — Fouch^ ; but in spite of all the intrigues 
of the latter, he long maintained the second place 
in the state. Of those intrigues, however, one was 
near proving fatal to him. A treaty had been con- 
cluded between the First Consul, and Paul I., the 
Hussian emperor, the conditions of which were to be 
carefully concealed from England. The ratifications, 
&c. were of course deposited in the office of the minister 
for Foreign Affairs. What was the surprise of Buona- 
parte when Fouchti presented hrtn with a faithful copy 
of that treaty, wHch he had received from one of his 
agents in London, and which was known to our minis- 
try! His first impulse was to arrest Talleyrand; but an 

I 
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iDvestigatioB being set on foot, it was discovered tint 
one of the minister'B clerks had copied the document, 
and sold it for 80,000 francs. Was not the whole a 
contavance of Fouchi^ to lemove the man whose geniuB 
he dreaded? So thought the world, — ^how justly caa- 
•BOt be detennined. The result was open enmity }»- 
iween the&e celebrated men, whose chazacters were so 
striking. — ^TaUeyrand governed by the pure force of 
his mind ; Fouch^ by cunning and deep dissimula- 
tion: tiie one felt that his genius must command; 
the other, that his good fortune must depend on bis 
vigilance and address: in other respects both wme 
Bub^ beyond example, perfectly veraed in bumaaa 
nature, and the state of opinion among all ranks, and 
remarkably dexterous in consolidatii^ the revolu- 
tionary elements into one compact social foim. Hence 
both were appreciated, and both rewarded, by the most 
liberal master the world ever saw: the one was in- 
vested with the sovereign principality^ of Benevento, 
the other with the ^ucal fi^ of Otranto. 

In 1807 the Prince of Beneventowas unexpectedly 
deprived of his ministry, but ndsed to the lucrative dig'- 
nity of Vice Grand Elector. The cause of this honoiff- 
able disgrace is not very clear : it was supposed at the 
time to be ovring to his decided disapproludion of the 
meditated Spanish usurpation. However this might 
be, he was thenceforward subject to the surveiUance 
of the police. The emperor feared him more than all 
his other internal en^nies, for now he beganio be tat 
enemy, a secret one, and therefore the more formidable. 
From that time Buonaparte took pleasure in iosolt- 
ing him before the whole court ; but the witty seFvant 
often threw back the ridicule on the master. Among 
the malicioaB reports of the time, was one which N»- 
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]ptxleon w» sore to lay hM of as « meaass ef mcstifip 
iBg tibe man he dadilEfid : it xdated to a iugii degsee 
^ ii^iiDaey, aaid to be adbsutrng beUreen ACadaiae 
T^kynrad and Ferdinand of SfMin, who vas oonfiiied 
in the CaaCte of V»leii9ay, bekangiog to the Pdnce «f 
Benevi^Eito. The next tbae our priaee afipeared at 
^onrt, the empei^r eagerly taunted hna on ti>e smbjeet 
AH eyes weve turned towaards him aa he calmly iie» 
plied.: '^ Well wouM it be, both for yamr majesty's 
gl<nry and mine, if liie Spanish pdncei were nei^er agabt 
to be Biei4k)fted !" Napoleon hung down hk head,' 
snd was aiterwaaids in no hvffry to bandy jretonta with 
tiie Vice (Sxand Elector. Sometimes, indeed, he gave 
way to Ins impetuosity so for as to le^el a tooiEeot ai 
4dbu0e at TaOeyrand, and on such 'occasions l^e latter 
was caijeful not to affovd an excne for lihe exeiens 
0i iricdenee towards him. He witlratood liie stonn 
wilhimpectarbable demeanour; so'thatthese unseemly 
^dnl^tbns ware as ^scfeditable to the one as ^ey 
wiefe &youxable to the oilier. The impaesSbility of 
^ prince's countenance, even when most agitated 
withm, was truly vemas^oMe. On this sabject M«sat 
had a eoaese but ^cpcessive manner of speaking: 
^ Kick TaUeyiand on the breech," said his majesty, 
** and then look at his countenance : it will not sholir 
the digbfeest sense of ike indignity.'' 

ftut I^MBogh TalieyzaBd no longer poweised either 
the poiiiDUo or l^e £aendship of Ms mafltec, aueh waa 
&e OfHMaoL entertained of his albiiity, thiit he was 
often summoned to attend the inqpeniai head-qnartess, 
and cMliimrtud witk the numagement of difficult 
Btegoliaticnw. There might indeed be another leasoat 
fsr this : his peeaenee in Paris dunng the empesor^a 
dbsenoe was always dreaded; but xtisccBtaia thathe 
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was the only diplomatist capable of sustaining the inteii^ 
ests of France, and of curbing the ambition of her ruler. 
His most implacable enemies regretted his dismissal 
from the ministry, and were anxious for hisrecal; 
and well they might, for such men as Champagny, 
and Clarke, and Caulaincourt, and Maret — ^men of 
narrow views, and too fawning to be any thing but 
passive instruments in the hands of Napoleon, — ^were 
hurrying the emphre to the very brink of ruin. They 
knew that he alone could sav6 it, and after the Rus* 
sian campaign Buonaparte seemed to be of the same 
opinion. Again, the ministry of the exterior was 
offered to him, but on the condition that he would re* 
sign the Vice Grand Electorship. He revised to do 
so ; he would not accept the portfolio unless he might 
also retain his lucrative dignity. In this he might be 
right ; for at any moment he might be dismissed from 
the ministry, and there was little hope that in such a 
case he would be restored to his Vice Grand Elector^ 
ship : he was overwhelmed with debts, and he was 
not so mad as to relinquish the advantages he waa 
sure to possess, for such as were wholly contingent, 
and at best less lucrative. Savary tells us, however, 
that he freely bestowed the benefit of his advice on 
the emperor. It was, according to that veracious 
writer, neither more nor less than, in order to distract 
the hostilities of England, to open a communication 
with Lord Wellington, in Spain, and to stimulate 
that general to dethrone the king of England and 
seize the vacant dignity ! 

The emperor, says Savary, strongly commented on 
the absurdity of striving to deprive a powerful mo- 
narch of a crown, when his own was tottering on his 
head. If such advice were actually given — ^which is 
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almost too. absurd to be credited — ^it could only have 
been with a view of plunging the falling emperor into 
1^ more destructive abyss. There is reason to believe 
that as Talleyrand saw that the imperial fortunes were 
on the decline, he resolved to accelerate their de- 
scent That he was deeply engaged in the restoration 
of the Bourbons is certam, though it is impossible to 
ascertain either the nature or the extent of his inter- 
ference. When the allies entered Paris he was nomi- 
nated President of the Provisional Government, and 
in this elevated station he succeeded in drawing all 
who had any influence to the new order of tlnngs. 
He prevailed on the Emperor Alexander, who had 
honoured him so far as to reside under his roof, to 
espouse the cause of the ancient princes. The result 
is well known. After a few weeks' reign over all 
France, he resigned the supreme authority to Louis, 
by whom his services were rewarded. The I2th of 
May (1814^ he was restored to his old ministerial 
functions ; the 4th of June, he was created a peer of 
France, by the title of Prince de Talleyrand; and 
towards the close of the same year, he was sent as 
French Plenipotentiary to the Congress of Vienna. 

In this last capacity the prince was a formidable 
opponent to the pretensions of Murat He exclaimed 
agamst suffering a creature of Buonaparte to remain 
on the Neapolitan throne. His aristocratic notions, 
doubtless, led him to despise a man whose family had 
long been the menial servants of his. In the heat of 
his exertions. Napoleon returned to Paris, and dis- 
patched an emissary to win him over to his cause. 
But he was too experienced to be duped by promises, 
however magnificent, — ^he who had so successfully 
duped others. He felt that Buonaparte and he knew 
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caeh tAeii too well ««er ag«b Id Bwet oft a eoi^ 
^catU lioetibi^ Bendei be waft IHw B a g nci o— net to 
jsRwee that eomibmed Europe mmi trisBipk .Far 
tibeae seaaonBy aad pexfaapn none athcra kama onlf 
to himaeli^ ]ie tkis time wmaiaed fuyiliil to hn 
oai^. He preased ife aiSiea to isaae iixdr fiuaoas 
^edaxationa apinfttbeasurper^of tbeldlk and 25tik 
of Man^ (18L&). How vdl bu wiacliiiDWBaJHi^ 
fied by tbe evesitB, tbe aeosnd vestoralioii oi Loon 
aooD peoved. He ivaa a^^ entrmted naiib tbe da»- 
portment lor Fompk A&iza; but be did not long 
icmaift in ofiee; EEe cBaagreed wilii: bia eotteagneo^ 
aeaigacd, aaid lioa made the bkig^a cfaunbeKlaiBL 
Jham tbat tinsbe to die preseal be baa abaaiiued pobik 
life; or we nay lalJier eay, been dnvettmnEi it 
liattdy, bk veaideiiee waa at Manefllea, but it ia sow 
gmcsaUy at Valea^ay. 

It baa been said,, that if Naip<deoi» waa «ike CbiM off 
Tietory, Tafieyra&d waa tbe Geaiua «l Pcfey; tbal 
butory eaiuaot oSer two aiieb examplea of tbe influp* 
€»ce exeMMod bj intelket alone oiref tbe le^obrtioBa 
offt eevnkBy. Witb oouage to attemptr snd takato 
to eieety tbe gfeatest cbaages, and wi^ btHe mond 
priaetpk to lealiaiii them, botb bawe been the wonder 
and die leproacb of tbeia; tine. Buk tf bolb bad dm 
anme eontempt for their iqpecieas and wcae equally 
dasateaons m matg otboa a» the malnBacBte of tbeir 
dMigna^ thete waa a great difessaee between tbek 
methods of conduct The one eieded nocb by tio-^ 
lanee, the other waa ail niiMTwwa^ and govened onijf 
bypcmiaaion: (be one peneieied in bv plan^T ^i^^ot 
when eircunntaseea bad dianged; the other sdwvps 
modified them, by siibsefiiei:^ in^nnatba :. Ibe ioinwr 
bff a a t a t ftd not to ^qpoae Ae cuirenfe of.cveotey and even^ 



efopBsbiifl; die kite sailed quietLy o& it, ftndduectBd 
k into ^^uA ehatmeiL he j^eaaed: BuonapsKte would 
do afL ^lingBt by his nueaca fiat ; TaUeyraad, ocm- 
T9i0ed that all; xeal powev lies in opinioii, sougilife 
an. ac^iaistuicft iviih the kindred spirit whidi rules 
ike destinies of man, and heeame cakn^ subtle, and 
prtent as its^ : moveedde as Foitune in the means 
by whioh be. afetemjptai to nse,: — ^varjFii^ with ths 
evier lestless ounnnt of popuiar £aeling,. he pursued 
llie end in wm with the oonataney of Hateb. Ch» 
thing: will be uenuaab^ced to his everlaatang hooouit,— 
that while Buonaparte and Fouch^ waded ^umtf^ 
Uood' to attain, the object: of their nnhkion, his was- « 
pith unstained by the slightest ^Loess. Ho pnutiaed 
vioest BOfccdBies. 

If, however,, the whisp^s of politifsid enemiea had 
amy foundatiGai in tnith,. on the soul of this pnnoe a 
enme would tie which would oonaign. his name ta 
anerksting exessatiiHu Many years before bar deadt 
the Empress Josephine, in adveiati&g to the diaaslxoils 
death of die Duked'Enghien^asseKfeed diatthe mystery 
znwhichthat affair was enveloped would some tigse bis 
ae»ayoved,.aiid< that eartain ^Mrson^wouldthen be jGouad 
moiB gi^lty than her husband. Among tho persona 
thus obscurely alluded to, rmnonrpdnted out;^ Prinos 
ef Benevento ; but neithesr the natuie nor e^Gtent^of his. 
reputed paxtiei^atiQn in ihe crime w«e cleariy d^ned 
«Dtil SwFsxy and the ex-emperor, in their nesfMectiiift 
memoirs, filled up the vague and almost indistinet 



Thesumoftheehaigeis this: While Bu 
wias Firsk Consul, the revolutionacy. kaders* tb 
especially who had. vofced for the death of Louis XVL, 
in the eontiiuial aj^reh^iifiion that he might sestoie 
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the throne to the lawful heir, were anxious to lead him 
to some step which might for ever place him and the 
Bourbons in mortal hostility to each oth». What 
more likely to effect such an object than the muxd^ 
of a prince of that house ? The Duke d'Enghien was 
known to be within the reach of the First Consul ; 
and it was also known that he had long been in arms 
against France. Plots against the life of Buonaparte 
were fabricated, and the duke named as one of tbe 
chief agents. His destruction was decreed : with some 
difficulty an order was procured for his arrest; he 
was brought to Paris ; and, after a mock trial, con*- 
demned and executed. Before, however, his execu- 
tion took place, he penned a letter to the First Con* 
sul, in wiuch he not only asserted his entire igoo* 
ranee of the odious plots laid to his charge, but even 
offered to enter mto the service of Buonaparte. His- 
letter, conclude the Buonapartists, would have procured 
his pardon, but it was detained by Talleyrand until 
the writer was no more. 

An obvious question will here present itself to the 
reader : What had Talleyrand—he who was allowed 
on all hands to be unstained by revolutionary violence 
-*-to fear from the restoration of the Bourbons? 
Why should he detain the letter ? 

But was such a letter really written ? Would the 
prince, who on his trial exhibited all the magnanimity 
and chivalrous spirit of a CondtS,— who regarded death 
with indifference— condescend to purchase life by the 
most extreme baseness ? Would he consent to sacrifice 
the rights of his house, — ^to be the ally of the regicides 
who had overturned the throne, and destroyed tiie 
liberties of his country — of them whom on the field 
of battie he had often braved death to oppose ? 
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Had such a letter been really written, reason will 
Bay, Talleyrand would not have dared to detain il 
He would not have taken on himself the responsibility 
of accountmg both to his master and to Europe; for 
Ihe blood of the victim. 

Through the cloud of mystery which covers this 
horrid affidr, it seems, howeVer, probable that a letter 
was actually addressed by the Pnnce to the First Con- 
nil. As the accused saw that he had no chaiiee 
of a fair trial from his judges, and as a personal in- 
terview with Buonaparte was denied him, he may have 
made a letter the medium of his defence ; he may have 
urged his innocence of the charges against him, and 
appealed-^not to the generosity, but the justice of the 
First Consul. If it was detained, it was detained by 
the same authority which peremptorily refused the in- 
terview solicited. What authority was that ? Would 
any one beneath Buonaparte himself dare^ on his own 
responsibility, to do either ? 

After all, time only can bring this deed of darkness 
to light. Enough has been said on the ground of 
reason and probability to absolve Talleyrand. 

The magnificent style of living which has ever dis- 
tinguished the prince is said to have greatly impaired 
his ample resources. The reports of his inunense 
wealth 80 current in this country are wholly erroneous. 
According to Savary, he was so poor after his retire- 
ment from the ministry, as to be compelled to dispose 
of his hotel in Paris, which the emperor, commise- 
rating his distress, was induced to purchase. The 
immediate cause of this distress was the loss of one 
hundred thousand crowns, which he had lent to a re- 
lative, and which he was unable to recover. The fact 
that so small a loss should so utterly derange his 
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aAu3Bi» is a ntffieieiit proof of bk poeiiBiBry' ataa- 
Ikmj and affbvds tbe pifisonqrtum, that he is ncyt 
Mity of muiy acts of pecnlatioii hud to his charge. 
It is tBOB^ mdoedy that he was not always veiy 
nice as to the means by which moaey could he aa* 
qaueL That he intesfmd wUi tiiie public fbnds, 
sr an v&woitiiy manner, is at least profaaUe; and 
it ]& ceKtain that;, nsdec the Dinectoiy,. he particir 

end! in* tibe ahomeleat extoxtiona of that govnmment 
eksa power&i European states we»e eompeOed to 
pnrrhaflff peaces &BBfiiBal would haire cauaadtiheDi to 
be ovemm by the Freneh le^ens. Even liie aobuh 
aador of tha United States was requested, on. tiie pE»> 
fiaunanea: of a treaty b<»sg settled, to make a prentf 
to the Dnectora and their Ministers ; but be propedj 
iBsented the demaad, and ledaced tiie kzwieB to 



The I^dnoeaa ofBensvento was never a faroittiite at 
Napoleon's court, and scaxcdy eirer penmtted to ap* 
^pear there^ She was a* womuin. of goeat beauty, but of 
a pitifid understamcEbg; and the surprise, waa great 
and genenl tizat Talh^nrnd sbonld hasre made sub a 
duxiae*.. 

* Tilbraiid lad «ii» dayimited todimier the oelefaniiBd 
tisroUer JJenon. HViifa. ihn degign of giatif ying his gues^ be 
desired hk ladj^ wlio knew not the aavant even by name^ to con- 
-verse witb him about his travels. " Ton will find his booli^'* 
said he, ** on the ihiid shelf in my^ fibrary. Rim it over, and 
yviL will hebetoraiUfrto eoteBtain him." The lady, aaxioaB tci 
flfliMO hat lord, seprared to tiie Ubnvy, but found she had fia^ 
gotten Uie title. She opened the boolm in the hope of refreshing 
£er memory, and leaped for joy when she laid her hands on 
Mohmton Oru$oe, whidi she had not the least doubt was tlie 
same of her. hnabaad's. JnteBiad guest She dtevumed sova 
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LI of ihe iMok, until she thought hendf suffidenfLy quali- 
to entertain him. At the hour appointed he came, and 
when the dessert was brought, she was ambitious of displaving 
her newly-acquired knowledge. She spoke of his shipwrecx on 
the uninhabited isle, feelingly participated in his sorrowful ad- 
ventures, and ended by mkaxginm Maw kit mam Friday wot / 
The astonishment of the savant, and the confusion of the hus- 
band, maybe partly conceived. '^ Madame?** ^'Yes, how is 
faithful Friday ?*' This was too much for Talleyrand, who im- 
mediately interposed. 
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AUGEREAU. 

PiERRE-Fran^oiB-Charles Augereau, the son of a pool 
fruiterer in one of the fauxhourgs of Paris, was 
bom November 1 1 th, 1757. At an early age his max* 
tial bias induced him to enter the Neapolitan ser- 
vice ; but he had little reason to boast of his good 
fortune ; in 1787 he was still a private soldier. See* 
ing little prospect of advancement, he left the army 
in disgust, and settled at Naples, where he subsisted 
by teaching fencing, an art in which he was remark- 
ably expert In 1792, however, all Frenchmen sus- 
pected of revolutionary principles being constrained 
to quit the Neapolitan territory, he returned to bis 
own country, and became a volunteer in the Repub- 
lican army of the south. 

In ordinary cases, the man who at thirty-five years 
of age has attained no higher rank than that of com- 
mon soldier, would be accounted sanguine indeed if 
he looked for success in that profession. But Auge- 
reau, though not blessed with any great powers of 
penetration, could not but perceive tlwt a great strug- 
gle between France and the old governments of 
Europe was at hand, and he resolved to act a con- 
spicuous part in it He had soon various opportu- 
nities of exhibiting that daring intrepidity which ever 
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afterwards characterized his career. All that he 
wished to know was, where is the enemy ? He cared 
not for superiority of numhers on the opposite side, 
nor for disadvantage of position on his own ; like a 
furious bull he rushed headlong on the danger. 
Hence he acquired what he so ardently sighed fop-» 
distinction, and its unfailing rewards. His promo- 
tion was rapid beyond all precedent: in 1794 he 
was brigadier-general, and in two years more, gene- 
ral of division ! To have risen, in the short space of 
lour years, from the lowest to ahnost the highest 
sank, must have implied both extraordinary merit and 
unpiuralleled good fortune. 

To enumerate all the valiant deeds of General Au- 
gereau, after his joining the army of Italy, in 1796, 
would be a mere catalogue of successes, the unifor- 
mity of which was broken by two or three trifling 
reverses only; we can but briefly advert to the 
more striking. 

After a forced march of two days, his first exploit 
was to attack the outposts of Millesimo, to seize on 
the gorge which defends it, and to cut off Rovera 
with two thousand from the main body of the Aus- 
trians. He soon stormed the fortified camp at Ceva; 
carried Alba and Casale, and encountered the enemy 
strongly entrenched at the bridge of Lodi, the pas- 
sage of which was defended by a murderous fire* 
With some other officers he rushed forwards ; the 
troops followed, and the retrenchments were carried. 
The officers who commanded his rear having sus- 
tained a repulse, he assailed the position of Castig- 
lione with the desperation of one resolved to wipe 
out the disgrace or die. After a sanguinary struggle 
he succeeded ; and in course of time the name of the 
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pkce whose thn aikan:tege irm gwznsi'gafe laon U» 
doeal title. He took PrmoiaiM), Caytfk, Poito Le- 
gi^o. Fort SL Geoif^ and conrtnmed » Bimomg 
column of tke Aiatriaoui to a niiBOBB vetaeeat 4>tt Btt- 
sasio. The last of ku exploste ia thig shoit Ixrt bm- 
meiable csrapaign was at the battle of ABsda. Fwt" 
eeiviiig tibat the French coHaans weve ^Wiiig irajr 
before the tEemeadoiiB aitilleij of tibe eiMBiy, be 
snatchedaa exungn from lihe beaser, labed it oa high, 
advaaeedy cc»steamed the men by his esstmpks, ^aA 
Ihoffiby txatdbuted esievlialiy to the vdfitory «f 



lis bravery, great as it was, was^eiipaed aad al- 
lied by his shameless avaudoe. He wniawied iaomease 
xsches in itm camfNiigB ; »ot the least paztat Logo, a 
town he had meccilessly AbaBdoned to a three Immb^ 
pillage. His iasatiate thimt fbr gold was such, Ihat 
it passed into a pvoFerb eF'eninananny ef piuntibeen. 
If a soldier was poor, he was of^en told by his camt^ 
nde, ^' Thou hast notthe poker of Aiigeieaa !*' an ex- 
pression significaody ^noting the di]%eace \i^lh 
vdiieh our general raked every cocnear for hidden 
Ixeasuie. In many zespeets, we fear, he must be 
held as one ^ the gxeatest ruffians of ^ tevoluil30au 
He xobbed chorehes with as much indiffieseaee as pn^ 
vate houses; and has at least bean xra:oaohed wSk 
the more serious cliarge oi vioiatii^ helpless inno- 
cence. That many excesses wae eommitted at LugOi, 
during the sack of that unfartaaate town, is o^ctain ; 
but for Ihe sake of bumniity we are imvitling !• 
be&v^e that *'• wives and daughters wese violated be- 
bre the &ees of their huriiaads and ftthers, soitil 
ibe easpress saneti&n ^tkis general** 

1797.] At the coiiimeaoemcnt 4if this year. An- 



geveauwas dispaklied by Buonamoteto Paris, wonder 
Ihe pretesst of laying before the gavesBmeai tbe 
nmnenooB tnophieB won before the fall of Mantua, but 
in Toaiity^o assist tiie minority of the diveetofs in their 
societ project «f getting rid of their two iOoUeagttes* 
His fame as a soldier was deservedly high ; he had 
been very honourably m^itioned in the letters of the 
commander-in-chief; and the directors received him 
with marked distinction. Th^ had need of a bold^ 
devf>ted man,— one mere zealous than eniliglilened ; 
audi a one &ey foimd in dus fearless, misomi* 
pnlous soldier, who was ready to serve " &e powen 
&at b€r in any wasy, or every way, pcyvided he 
bad any prospect of finding his own account in it ; 
and they were tiie more willing to make him their 
iBStrument, &om a persuanion £at the obtusity of his 
imderstanding would^event hhn from aspiring to an 
a»^o«Ny , the face of which he was «o mnteimMy to 



The situation of the genend was mie winch re<^ 
qimred extreme caution, since tine divulging of his 
design would have inevitably led to its friHrtxationi 
An indefinite sort of suspkdon already esasted that 
some change was eontemplated,--^and this acquired 
atvength on his being i^ppointed to the command 
of the troops in the capital. Every eye was now 
fixed on him, and every method used to extort 
some confessicoi from him. One of the Council of 
Anoients took occasion to flatter him in presence 
of the assembly ;^-ha2arded some soppositionB as to 
l^e intentions of the government ; — expressed sooae- 
tbing like apprehension for the capital, but was con- 
vinced that so patriotic aa officer woidd jEttesrpfc 
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nothing to its injury. This was axtSvl enough, but it 
elicited nothbg from the cunning soldier beyond the 
blunt assurance, ^' Paris has nothing to fear from 
me ; I am a Paris boy myself !" — On the appointed 
day (the 18th Fructidor) at the head of an armed 
force he entered the hall of the legislative body, tor6 
the epaulets from the shoulders of a distinguished 
but obnoxious officer, arrested Pichegru and about 
one hundred and fifty other deputies, and decimated 
the assembly ! By the victor party he was pro- 
claimed the saviour of his country, but he expected a 
more substantial recompense, — ^the place of one of 
the directors thus forcibly expelled. His employers 
now found thp,t, however deficient he might be in 
general talent, he had both address and ambition. 
They refused to admit him into their body : he re- 
monstrated, and even threatened them. They were 
alarmed ; but happily for them he was at length pre- 
vailed on to assume the command of the Army of 
the Rhine and Moselle. 

In this honourable but inactive capacity, Augereaa 
displayed great pomp in his style of living, .and still 
more in his dress and equipage. The contrast between 
this splendour and the vulgarity of his manners and 
habits was striking, and bordering on the ludicrous. 
Even here the directors were afraid of him ; they had 
heard an absurd report of his intention to revolutiomze 
Suabia, and they were anxious to remove him quietly 
from a post in which he might seriously annoy them. 
They named him Commandant of the Tenth Divi- 
sion (at Perpignon), on the pretence that he was to 
head an expedition destined for Portugal. Thus the 
ftuctidor- general — ^the name by which he was here- 
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afier designated — ^was duped by the rery men whose 
odioua instnunent he had been. 
. 1799.] The depaitment of the Upper Garonne 
{laving returned him to the Council of Five Hundred, 
he abandoned his useless command, and hastened to 
Paris to exercise his new functions. Buonaparte soon 
arrived from Egypt; Jourdan proposed bis famous 
resolution, — " Tlie country is in danger f and Auge- 
l%au seconded him ; nor did he appear at the enter- 
tainment given to the hero of Italy and Egypt in 
the church of St. Sulpice. But Jourdan proved to 
be powerless ; eVen Bemadotte was silent ; Murat, 
JLannes, Bertliier, Lefebre, Bessi^res, and nearly all 
the great generals of the army of Italy, rallied round 
Ihenr old chief; and Augereau began to think he had 
been somewhat indiscreet. Not a moment was to be 
lost ; away he posted to Buonaparte, embraced him, 
amd said, in a tone of tender reproach, << What! could 
you forget your own little Augereau V* • 

The general was rewarded for his seasonable con-* 
version by several important commands, and after the 
establishment of the empire, by a marshal's truncheon 
and a ducal title. In 1805 he distinguished himself 
against Austria; in 1806, against Prussia. He added 
inuch to his reputation at the battle of Jena, where he 
exhibited not only the animal courage which had 
borne him triumphant over so many fields, but an 
ability in his movements for which no one was pre- 
pared. At the dreadful struggle at Eylau he performed 
an act of heroism which reminds us of the days of 
chivalry. When the battle commenced, he was seri^ 
ously indisposed by a fever, and unable to sit in an 
upright posture. He called his servants, ordered 
them to place him on horseback, and bind him fast 
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to the 8ad<Mie ; lie assembled M» cofpsy and wm 
soon engaged in the thickest of the figwl He nw 
wounded in the arm, and eompeUed to fall back; 
his men wer& m conseqaence thrown intodisordhsr; 
and sufiered severely. No allowance was madie fee 
his enfeebled condition of body, no pnase- awarded 
ibr his unparalleled effort8,-^nay, he waa censored 
by the emperor because his eonw was d^sated. The 
chiefs whose bannas conqaest had hitherto fiawounsd; 
was enraged at the indecisive result of the day, and 
wreaked his spleen on Augereao, who returned home 
in disgrace. 

The Marshal Duke of Castiglione was long' in 
fiiUy recovering his master's favour; In 1 809, how^ 
ever, he superseded St Cyr in Ihe siege g£ Gerona, 
which he took after an obstinate resistance. B«t 
near Barcelona he received a check, and was recaikd. 
More than two years of mortifying inactivity ensued* 
During the Russian expedition, he was stationed widi 
the Eleventh Corps at Berlin ; but tluronghoat the 
Saxon campaign, and especially at Ldpsie, he ffreasAr 
distinguished himself. He was next entrusted mm 
the d^nce of Lyons — a post of the highest inpov* 
tance : ^* Remember your K)rmer victories, and forget 
that you are on the wrong side of fifty t* was Napo» 
Icon's injunction. For a time he did hie duty ; he 
forced the Austrian General Bubna to retreat on 
Geneva ; but Augereaii in Ms turn gave way bdiove 
the superior forces of Bianchi and the Prince «f 
Hesse Homburg; and forty-five thousand of the 
enemy puroned him to the gates of Lyons. 

We have already seen one notable instance of the 
fecility with which " the Fructidor general* could 
change sides. He now announced his resolution to 
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defend Lyons to the last diop of his blood ; and ad> 
dressed a proclamation to the soldiers and inhabitants, 
exhorting them to redst to the uttermost, and profess* 
ing the strongest devotion to Napoleon. But ev^its 
hurried omirards with unexpected ra}»dity: the impc^ 
rial fortunes grew darker every hour ; and the mav* 
fflial's part was taken. He surrendered Lyons, which 
lie mi^t fasve defended for many months, if not years. 
He £d more : he retired to Valence, where he ad^ 
dressed his troops in behalf of Louis XVIII.~->^ the 
true heir of Henry IV., and the object of every Frencb- 
man's affectum I" As for tl^ fallen emptor, he was 
^ an odious despot, of whom all France was glad to 
be nd, — a mean coward, who had fearied to die as 
became a soldier!" 

Soon afier this, the Fructidor general and the ex* 
emperor accidentally met near Valence, as the latter 
was on his route to Elba. They embnu^, the fomei 
vniitk evid^it constraint, the latter with cold dignity. 
^^ Art thou going to court V demanded Napoleon. 
*^ What a stupid proclamation is thine ! Why ahmit 
me ? Couktst thou not have simply said, that, as the 
nnlion bad pronounced in favour of the new sovereign, 
the duty c^ tiie army was to follow the examjde, 
and cry mve Louis JTFIIL ?' The marshal in rqply 
accused his old master of tyranny, and of an ambition 
niinotts to France ; he then turned his bsfck on tlie 
fallen chief, and walked away. Sneh ms the taste 
and feeling of ^* the FnM^idor general.'' 

Augereau hastened to Paris to rec^e his reward ; 
and was presented with the cross of St. Lmiis. Im* 
pati^at to reach bd^ier favours, he surprised the faith- 
fid by premding at the funeral service celebrated in 
memory of Louis XVI. ,' and was on this created a 

k2 
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peer of France. In July, being present at an enter-^ 
tainment given by the troops of the garrison to the 
National Guard of Lyons, Augereau proposed the 
health of " Louis XVIIL, our beloved king and 
father ;" and he was speedily appointed commandant 
of the Fourteenth Division in Normandy. 

This loyalist was with his division in Normandy 
when news arrived of the disembarkation of Cannes ; 
and in two of Napoleon's proclamations he found him- 
self openly designated as a traitor. The duke did not 
reply ; he had once committed himself with respect 
to the Directory, and he resolved to watch the pro- 
gress of events. When the arrival of Napoleon in 
Paris removed all doubt, he thought it high time to 
address his soldiers: " The emperor is in ms capital 1 
That name, so long the pledge of victory, has alone 
sufficed to disperse his enemies. For a moment for* 
tune was faitnless to him : influenced by the noblest 
of illusions, the happiness of his country, he believed 
the sacrifice of his glory and crown a duty to France. 
His rights are imprescriptible, and he comes to reclaim 
them : never were they more sacred. March once 
more under the victorious wings of those immortal 
eagles which have so often conducted you to glory.'* 
The emperor, however, would no longer trust one 
who, within a few short months, had betrayed two 
masters, and on both occasions with an effirontery 
that created a sensation, even at that period of un- 
blushing apostacy. Obtaining neither a command in 
the army, nor a seat in the Chamber of IlPeers, Auge- 
reau was compelled to retire into the country ; and 
there he remained until the second restoration of Louis, 
of whose cause he announced himself once more the 
fervent partisan. But the king had no em: for hia 
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protestations ; and, equally the object of scorn and 
laughter, he again fled to his country-seat, where he 
lemained until his death, June 12, 1816. 

In the military career of this marshal we have 
found little to praise beyond fiery and indomitable 
courage ; and his private character appears to have 
been, in every point of view, detestable. 



BERNADOTTE. 

John Baptiste Julius Bernadotte, destined to be 
one of the greatest, and by far the most fortunate of 
Napoleon's lieutenants, was bom at Pau, the capital 
of Beame, Jan. 26th, 1764. His parents were hum* 
bk, but not of the very humblest condition, as appears 
from the superior education they were enabled to give 
Imn. Some accounts say that he was designed for the 
bar; but, in his sixteenth year, he suddenly relin- 
quished his studies, and enlisted as a private soldier 
into the Royal Marines. 

Notwithstanding his superior acquirements, and his 
good conduct, the year 1789 found Bernadotte only 
a Serjeant ; but after the revolutionary torrent swept 
away the artificial distinctions of society, and cleared 
the military stage for the exhibition and success of 
plebeian merit, his rise was most rapid. In 1792 he 
was colonel in the army of General Custines : the 
year following, he served under Kleber, with so much 
ability and zeal, that he was promoted to the rank of 
general of brigade, and almost immediately afterwards 
to that of general of division. 

In the ensuing campaigns, the new general served 
both on the Rhine and in Italy, and on every occasion 
with distinguished reputation; but he kept aloof from 
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ibe conqueror of Italy— 4iaTUig even thus eody takeft 
up an ominous foreboding of his designs. 

The weakness of the exiting gOTemment, the 
talents, popularity, and oharaeter <^ the hero, and 
above aU, the contempt which he exhibited for the 
orders of the Directory, when opposed to his oim 
views, might well create diistrust in a mind so sa^ackRis 
as Bemadotte's. He was so little disposed to become 
the instrument of Buonaparte's ambition, that after the 
peace of Campo-Formio, he flatly reused to serve 
in the army of England. With some difficulty he 
was persuaded to accept an embassy to ViemMy 
the chief object of which, he was informed, was to 
satisfy the court of Austria, that in marching on 
Pome, the French army had no intention of inters 
fering with the Papal government, but merely to 
obtain reparation for the murder oi tibe lepublican 
ambassador. But, about a week after his arrival, he 
leceived intelligence tiiat Switzerland was invaded, and 
Bome declared a republic by Berthier, and feeling faumn 
bled and insulted, he forbore to re»appear at a court 
which must necessarily regard him with susfneion. 

Nor was the issue of the embassy itself calculated 
to put him in a good humour. A mob assembled to 
pull down the republican ensign he had hokted at hia 
official residence, and proceetkd even to break open 
his doors ; he was compelled to fire in his own defence ; 
and more than once his life was in danger. This inci?« 
dent occasioned his inunediate departure ^m the 
Austnan capital ; and, angry with the Directory for 
not insisting on satisfaction for so gross an insult, he 
for some time refosed to serve them in any capa43it^. 

1799.] The following year, war whh Austria 
having been declared, Bemadotte, now tired of inao- 
thity, accepted the connnand of ^e Army of Obser- 
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vatijWL on the Rhine. In iUs eapaoify, as Ital^ wat 
the gveat tiaeatse of hloodahed, Mb ser3i4ce8 were of • 
civil rather 4haa of a military nature. He was xe- 
e«tted to assume the important duties of Minister at 
War. The D&reotocs hof^d to find in him a col- 
jbsigtte, too exclusively military in his hafaits ever t0 
hewme a leading statesman ; hut they soon found 
that, whatever m^ht he his military talents, his polW 
tical capacity was yet superior. He |)ossessed a sound 
jndpient, an honest desire for ithe public weal, and 
a* moral ocairage, which enafaled him to defy aH opposi^ 
tion in the execution of what he regarded as his duty.. 
Scaxedy did he occupy his post, before he oanvino«i 
Ae DireelfiXB that he might became their iuastec^ 
never their tooL H« wrote to the generals to excite 
tbek patrkloflm, md that of their sol^ieis ; to both he 
teemmeaadisA diadqpline aond harmcaay; he made 
several .changes in the moie impoaatairt militaiy 
fiharges; urgeid Moreau to inatatuke an inq^uiry ii^ 
Ae conduct of the governors who had sune»deired 
4ike Italian forti^esses to the enemy; he augmented 
«ir xe-modelled several divisions of the anny, and 
infosedinto the whole sarice a spkit which had oeaae4 
io animate it ixom the time of Buonaparte's depaEture 
&r £gypt iiisikserved populanty, and the influence, 
fixf^ fiarty wluch siqf^ited him in die Counoilof Elv« 
Mvaadxei^ disqineted ihe Directors ; and their unea»- 
aiess ]!Ose to alarm, on learning that he had aotua% 
lateen solicited by numbers to dismiss them, and to dre^ 
construct the government. They had no time to Jbse. 
^' Barras and I,'' says Fouch(^ — ^and when Fouch^ 
speaks in favour of human nature, his testimony can- 
not be disputed — '' undertook to divert Bernadotte 
from an enterprise, which might have rendered him 
the Marius of Fcanee; hvt^ in<iaed, such an enterprise 
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was neither in his character nor his habits. Doubtless 
he was devoured by amlntion, but it was an ambitton 
useful and noble, and he was a true friend to liberty* 
** We touched him in the sensible part, and thereby 
softened him." From these expressions it would 
appear that he had been seriously disposed to relievo 
France from the load of a government equally feeble 
and rapacious, but that his humanity shrunk at the 
prospect of the disasters which another revolutioni 
however laudable in its purpose, might bring in ita 
train. Being removed from the ministry, on ue plea 
that he was required to resume the active duties of his 
profession — ^which his disgust with the government 
would not permit him to do— Bemadotte retired to 
the country until the return of Napoleon. 

There is no doubt that Bemadotte wished Buona* 
parte to be arrested for abandoning the army in Egypt ; 
and it is equally plain that he would have protected 
the Directorial Government, had he been placed at 
the head of a sufficient body of troops : for he was 
not so much displeased with itieform of that govern* 
tnent, as with the individuals who composed it. Buo* 
naparte, with some difficulty, obtained from him a 
promise of neutrahty; which he would never have 
given, had he penetrated the real designs of the con* 
spiratoTS of Brmnaire*. He had, therefore, no share 
in the revolution which established the Consular 
authority. He did not, however, refuse the advanti^es 
which it offered him. He was made Councillor oi 
State, and General«in-chief of the Army of the West. 
In the latter capacity his conduct was wise and firm : 
he quelled some dangerous insurrections, prev^ited 
the disembarkation of an English annament at Qui* 

* See Life of Napoleon* 
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beron ; and acquired a reputation for ability and huma- 
nity, superior to that of any odier lieutenant of 
Napoleon. This roused jeidousy; and knowing 
llie First Consul's ill-will towards hhn, persons were 
not wanting to increase it. It was insinuated that 
lie connived at a conspiracy, the object of which 
was no less thau to subvert the government Napo- 
leon affected to believe the report, dissolved Ber- 
nadotte's staff, which was implicated, arrested several 
of its members, and displaced the general hun8el£ 
^^ Bemadotte is in disgrace," cried some. '^ He is 
aiok : he has been poisoned like Hoche I" cried others. 
All knew that he had never been the friend, the tool, 
or the flatterer of Buonaparte ; and little would have 
been their surprise had he shared the fate of Pichegni 
en^ of Moreau. But he was not to be treated so 
lightly by the Ebrst Consul, who well knew the 
^strength of his character, and the extent of his abili*p 
ties, and who was more than once heard to exclaim 
concerning him : '^ He has a Roman heart and a 
French head !'' Something like a reconciliation be* 
tween them was at length effected by Joseph Buonar* 
parte, whose vrife and Madame Bemadotte were sisters* 
The assumption of the imperial dignity by Napo* 
leon was no less favourable to Bemadotte than to 
&Sier distmguished chiefs. He received a mar- 
8hal*8 truncheon, with the command of the army of 
Hanover, and of the eighth cohort of the Legion of 
Honour. In March, 1805, he was chosen President 
of the Electoral College of Vaucluse, and retumedto 
the Conservative Senate, by the Dq[»artment of the 
Upper Pyrenees. About the same time he was de- 
corated with the orders of the Black and Red Eagle 
of Prussia, and with the Grand Cross of St. Hubert 
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of Bayana. life any; however, be dodbted, wbether 
all these honoun Tecondfedhim to an ekration whkk 
laid prontrale the hopes of Fxaaaee. Not only iad he 
a^redale thonottghly die chafacter of the emperoiv 
but he waa ai that tune deejdy irafseased with adm- 
lation for a lepnblkan form ai go^emnent. He was 
noKtified to find that so mnch biood bad been sbei 
IB vwL like many others, ko««ver, he bowed to aa 
inflnence which he wasimahleto resist, aodd contiaaedl 
to serve widi nnafaated fideOiy. 

1606.1 Whatever might be the diafikeeaftextained 
towards liim by the emperor before ^ conioience* 
ment of this yearns campa^n, he was inrested widi 
the prmcipalky of Ponte-Ccarvo. At ihe bead of Ait 
Knt Corpa he haatmed to aignaliae his gratitiide aul 
seal; and in almost ail the snecesses of tfab fiereely* 
oontested war, he had an ample riiare ; liioiigh hom. 
the tingeiing infliteaee of til^ oid jeakmsy, be was 
nrely miieal in the bulletma. 

The prince waa now placed oirer a constderaUeoooa* 
Imied foiee of French, Dutch, said Spaaiaids, in tbe 
nciaity of Hamburg. He passed Into FioeaA and 
Jaitland, wUeb were intnmfeed to bis govecament, but 
widi all bis Tigiknce, beooold not prevent Ibe escape 
of the Spanbb general La Bflmaim, with H>me thcMii- 
sand troops of that nation; aoid far tUs be was eeap- 
flared, tbongh nndeservndly, by Napoleon. IlieniiAd- 
ness of his adminis t r ation, aitd his zeaknu effiMrts to 

Xtbe disaaters «€ war, psoeuredbim a high lepn* 
, not only in those countries, but tbrongl^i^ 
Ibe north. His conduct in das xesnect presented « 
sti&mg contrast to ibat of most of his biodierinarBlHia 
— <iiiid, as we riiali soon see, it was fuMy xewanded. 
The renewal of the w with Anstria {lS09) sana- 
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doreer of las success, he was sxsrested by a smgohr 
taBcumstance. At the battle of Wagram, he com* 
maaded a oonsideiiabie body of Sas^ma^ and a few 
Fisench, who occupied the left wing of the Orsod 
Axmy. The Saxons &ught with gieat bntveiy, baft 
«eie unable to resist tl^ attack of the Austnansi 
TQiey were giving way, when he ordered one of the 
lienerals.. under him-— Dupas, who headed a French 
diviBion-^Uo support them. The general replied that 
lie had recced strict orders not to leave his poaidoB* 
The marshal— surprised, as he might well be, at so 

ris a breach of military regulations, hastily secured 
safety of the Saxcms, flew to head-quarters, and 
urged his complaint in undisguised terms. He said, 
that if Dupas had acted on higher orders, with the 
purpose of destroying him, there were other meana 
ef accomplishing that, wi^out involving so many 
lirave men in his fate. The observation mi^ 
he petulant, but it throws much light on the foot- 
ing, (m which the master and the servant had long 
lieen, and on the sort of opinion which the latter 
entertained df the former. Napoleon endeavoured to 
pacify him, by saying, that what occasioned his just 
«iirprise, was merely one of the oversights inevitafale 
in such complicated movements. This did not satisi^ 
lum: his freedom — which, if his suspickms were 
o&founded, was wholly inexcusable— displeased the 
«mper(H:; a dispute arose; he demanded and ob^ 
iained his dismissal, and returned to Paris in con* 
plete disgrace* 

Just as the prince reached the French capital, news 
acrrived of the disembarkation of the English at 
Walcheren. Napdboa's ministers ^pttxmpdy put in 
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motion a force to defend Antwerp ; and the command 
was offered to Bemadotte. At first he refused it; 
he was too deeply wounded to affect much zeal fet 
the service of his arbitrary master: but the judicious 
advice of Foucht^, who urged him not to afford the 
emperor an opportunity of stigmatizing him as one 
that had neglected to serve his country on an occar* 
sion so momentous, decided him to undertake the 
command. He forced the invaders to evacuate first 
the isle of South Beveland, then that of Walcheren ; 
but no sooner did Napoleon hear of his nomination by 
the ministry, than he sent two or three secret agents 
to watch the motions of his marshal ; and the conduct 
of these fellows was so galling, that he was not, per* 
haps, displeased at being ordered back to Paris, im«> 
mediately on the conclusion of peace with Austria. 

From this tune, the prince, unwilling to appear at 
court, led a retired life, until circumstances too ex* 
traordinary to have been anticipated, too &vourable to 
have entered into his most sanguine dreams of am- 
bition, called him to another and a higher sphere. 

In March, 1809, Gustavus IV. of Sweden was 
deposed and banished with the universal consent of 
nobles and people. His administration had be»& 
that of a macbnan ; and to save the kingdom, no alter* 
native remamed, but to sacrifice the king* His unde, 
the Duke of Sudermania, was raised to the throne ; 
and as the latter had no children, the succession 
vested in Christian, Prince of Sleswic Augusten* 
bevg. This extraordinary revolution arrested the 
destruction of Sweden as an independent nation. 
She had abready lost Pomerania and Finland: 
France had seized on the one ; Russia, more iniqui*^ 
tously, because wholly unprovoked, on the other. 
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By the peace into whieh the new king had entered 
i;vith Napoleon, she had recovered Pomerania and the 
Isle of Rugen ; but Finland was fast in the fanffs of 
Busaia, and could not be extracted. The deaSi of 
the Crown Prince in May, 1810, and the in- 
creasing infirmities of the aged king, plunged the 
Bttkion into its former alann. The throne was again 
without a successor. It was resolved to elect one, 
and a diet was convoked for the puipose. 

At this time the condition of the kingdom was 
indeed precarious. Her unprincipled neighbour 
might not much longer remain satisfied even with 
Finland. At an hou^s warning, the legions of that 
power might be put in motion, to win the crown 
of the Goths for the successor of Rurick. Again^ 
France might reward the alliance of Denmark, at 
liie expense of Swedish independence. What the 
Bation wanted,' was a prince of valour sufficient to 
defend her diminished territories from foreign aggres* 
«on, and of ability sufficient to promote her inter- 
nal welfare. Several candidates— -among others, the 
king of Denmark — ^were proposed and rejected ; and 
after a deliberation of two months, the choice c^ the 
diet fell on the Prince of Ponte-Corvo. 

In ekctmg Bemadotte, the States were influenced^ 
first, by his high reputation throughout Europe ; and 
next, by the hope that such an election would be 
agreeable to Napoleon, and transfoim the most for- 
midable of their enemies into a stead&st friend. Of 
the more than coolness between the emperor and liis 
marshal, they had not and could not have any know- 
ledge. The Swedes also remembered that Bema- 
dotte had been reared a Protestant, and had litde 
doubt that his present profession of Catholicism was 
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vefefy nominaL But what weighed aa madt at least 
witK ^ eleetOTBy as all the pieeedmg confideratisiii^ 
was the justket htunamty, mildnesB, activity, fiiBH 
ness, and wisdom he had exhibited diffing his adnii* 
Bktration of Fionia and Jutland. 

Unexpected as sudi a choice must have heen to 
an Euiope, little could be said against it wh^i an<« 
mnmced. If a great sddkr were wanted, wheiv 
look but among the conquering hei^es of France! 
and of those heroes, who stood higher than the 
Prince of Ponte-Corro ? if he had not the desperate 
reckless courage of a Ney, a Murat, or a Lannes^ 
lie was probably superior to all these collectively, m 
^le qnahties necessary to form the general, if ikm 
vietories gained by his unaided sloU were not so 
iq>lendid aa those of a few other marshab, tlds was ta 
be imputed to want of opportunity alone ; certaon it 
is, that bodi officers and men had a firmer reliance on 
Ids talents and character than on &ose of almost airf 
other general. If he had not the comprehei»iye na* 
litary genius of a Massena, he was My eqmd to that 
veteran in sdoice. In short, he was aach a sokiier 
as the occasion required ; bold enough to bid defiance 
to the most dreaded enemies of Sweden, and prudent 
enough not to risk her fate on a desperate strag^e. 

The eleration of Bemadotte was any thmg but 
agreeaUe to Napolecm. When some duties ham 
ine diet at Ordbro waited on the former to leans 
whether, in the eveat of his ekotioB, he would acc^ 
the o^red dignity, he re^^ed, that, as far as te* 
garded himself, he had no objection ; but ^t^ being 
a 8ub|ect and serrant of the emperor, he could £ 
nothing without his permission. The latter (ioit^ 
seated that h^ shouid become a candidate, yet, at 
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ft.e same Imoe, seeretiy mtracted hk malMMMdor to 
««ppGit thekl^pestsof theDaauskkiiig. He aome- 
tBoes trkdem>cm^ m an indirect manner to dkr 
Buade the prince fiom going. '^ You wifl probably 
be called to Sweden," said he, one day: *^ ] had 
fermed the deflign c^ gmng yoa Anagoa and Cali^ 
loBia; for Spain ia too gfeataeountryf^mj brothedi 
eaf>aeity.* But Bemi^tte was not to he doped : he 
iveli hiew ^t Spam was not Napcdeon's to give, and 
Aat ii k were, he i&ould be, at best, die keutenant 
of Napoleon. Again, when he ap^ied for letters- 
paitent to emsncipate hzm from his aHiegianee to 
France, he met with a new obatacle. The emp^nnr 
ftdted him U ^ngoge never to bear arms agamd 
WraiHX ! Beznad^e exciahaaed with indigoaat fmx- 
ffiae against a pf eposfdosi which would ha»e made 
me sof^reiga of Sweden a Taasal of Nuxileon. The 
ether ws» ashamed to insist, and bode him adieo, 
with these ominone words : ^ Go I oar destinies «e 
abotit to be aeooBaplished l" 

IkKHiaparte durst not act as h&B iaclinaticvt 
pciHBpted hhn: if he apposed the eleration of hit 
naarshal, might not the Swedes kx)k to Engkmd, or 
toRusna? 

Before Bemadotte's departure, NapofeoByWiiiing to 
make the laost of what he could not decently or ewn 
safely prevent, endeavoured to attach the odber to his 
jut^estd, by promismg vanoi» concesstons In favour 
of Swedien. As an iiidemnity too for the prtndpaii^ 
of Ponte^-Corvo, he agreed to give the marshal two 
millions of francs. Of these concessionSy however, 
not one was ev€7 made good ; aaaid of the money, half 
«Bly waa paid. The reader will, therefore, be tittle 
sarpriBed at the ssriom minmdeistaadii^^ wlach soott 
took place. 
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The reception of the Crown Fnnce in Sweden wa9 
as gratifying to himself, as it was mortifying to Na^ 
f)oleon. It was on the first of November (1810) that 
ne made his public entry into Stockholm. By the 
aged Charles XIIL, he was immediately, adopted as 
a son, on which occasion he assumed the name of 
Carl Johan, or Charles John. His adopted father 
was now too old to discharge the duties of. royalty, 
80 that the burden of administration was at onc^ 
thrown on his shoulders, as it had been on those of 
Prince Christian. 

< For some time the Emperor and the Crown Prince 
concealed their mutual dislike under the. veil of cour* 
tesy ; but the former never ceased to enforce on thq 
•Swedish ruler his favourite continental system ; and 
after some ineffectual struggles to evade it, Charles 
John found liimself compelled to have war either with 
JPrance or with England. Prudence taught him to 
prefer as an adversary the power from which he ha4 
the least to apprehend ; but his hostility to England, 
nominal as it was, he looked on as a very temporary 
measure, which he should seize the very first favour^ 
able opportunity of rescinding. . He, in a word, con-* 
nived at the intercourse of his people with the English. 
This could not be concealed from the ever active 
vigilance of the emperor, who began to treat the 
Crown Prince with as little ceremony as he had been 
used to bestow on such kings as Murat and Jerome 
He was rash enough to exclaim, that he had " a good 
mind to make the Crown Prince finish his course of 
the Swedish language at Vincennes." It is even said, 
that he employed some secret agents to seize the 
prince, as the Duke of Enghien had been dealt withy 
and bring him by sea to IVance, and that the enter- 
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prise was abandonied through a mere accident. The 
finishmg hand was put to Bemadotte's indignation, 
by the unprovoked seizure of Pomerania, which, to 
render it the more insulting. Napoleon had fixed for 
the prince's birth-day (Jan. 26th, 1812), but which 
could not be carried into effect before the morning of 
the succeeding day. The spirit of the Goths was not 
extinct among their descendants : they breathed ven- 
geance, smothered indeed, but deep, and Charles 
John listened to the voice. In March, he had an 
interview with the Emperor Alexander at Abo, and 
from that moment he was ranged on the side of 
Russia and England, though he took no active park 
in the war, before the retreat of the French from 
Moscow. 

In adopting Sweden as his country, in engaging tch 
defend its interests and honour against all assailants,. 
he had clearly been relieved from all obligation towards 
Prance. On leaving Paris he hoped indeed — and 
there is something amiable in his honest avowal of 
the fact — ^that he should always be able to reconcile 
his personal feelings with the interests of his new 
country. His earliest, and dearest recollections 
rested in the land of his birth; but at the same 
time he felt that he was a Swede by honour and 
duty ; and when the struggle between his affections 
and these sacred obligations arrived, he had no 
other course than to prove himself worthy of the 
confidence reposed in him by a generous people. 
Doubtless it would have pleased France to behold 
Sweden as dependent on ner as a feeble colonv on 
the mother-country ; but had the Crown Prince hesi- 
tated for a moment to sacrifice his inclination to his 
duty, he would have been the most ungrateful of trai- 

L 
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tors. Perhaps, however, his best jmrtibScaiion vaeff 
xetA on the fsust, that he armed — ^not against Fraooe, 
hut the oppressor of his natiTe country. 

1813.1 On the 18th oi May, l^e Crown Prince 
jdisembariced at Stralsund, with 30,000 Swedes. Be? 
sides these he had soon placed under hia ordexs 
aeveral corps of Russian and Prussian troops,— in afi 
near 100,000 men ; forming the right wing of the 
grand allied aany. With this imposing force he 
commenced hostile operations. The first advantage 
which he gained was at Gros Beeren; but this 
was eclipsed by the victory of Dennewitz over the 
imlted forces of Oudinot and Ney. This ayecess 
aaved Berlin, the inhabitants of which sent a <iep«- 
tation to express their gratitude to him.. It did 
more — ^it decided in a great measure the &te of the 
campaign by preventing Napoleon &om prc^dng 
by the advantages he had previously gained, espe- 
cially at Dresden. But in the midst of success be 
tiMNight of France: he wrote to his Mend N^, 
urging that great soldier to prevail on. the emperor 
to accept the honourable conditions proposed by 
the allies — but in vain. He then advanced by forced 
marches to Leipsic, with the intention of cutting off 
Napoleon's retreat, and arrived in time to share in 
the three terrific straggles of October 16, 17, and 
18. On the 7th c^ December he wrote from Lubeck 
a letter to his son Oscar, which does him more ho* 
nour than the most glorious of his military deeds t--^ 

^' Mv DEAR Oscar, 

'^ Formerly the inhabitants of Lubeck assisted 
Gustavus I. to restore liberty to his country. I have 
just discharged the debt of the Swedes ; Lubeck is 
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agam free : I have had tbe good fortune to obtam 
poBsesskm of the city without loss of blood. This is 
more gratifying to my feelings than the gam of a 
battle would have been, however few ihtR number of 
idctims. How fortunate we should esteem ourselves^ 
my son, when we can prevent tears ! Our sleep it 
then truly serene. Would that ail men were pene* 
tvated with this truth! Then conquerors would no 
loii^er be heard <^, and the world would be governed 
by jufit kings. To-morrow I set out for Oldealohe ; 
aft^ards whi^iersoever evoits may lead me. I shall 
do wha^ I can to make them turn to the advantage 
of the good cause, and the wel£aae of my oomitry : 
axid all tke reward I a^ is, that this may second you, 
my son, in the efforts you will one day make for its 
proe^ieri^ and haf^ness." 

From Lubeck he directed his coarse towards the 
Rhine ; but for some time hesitated to pass that rivers 
£nim motives which will be readily conceived, and ap* 
pieciated. At length he crossed ov&t to Cologne, 
whence he addressed a proclamation to Ihe French peo- 
ple: the conclusion of which proved that in dischargmg 
his duty to Sweden, he had not forgotten his native 
country. He was not friendly to the invasion of France ; 
he endeavoured, it is said, to dissuade the Russian Em- 
peror from such a measure. Thrcmgh the same delicacy, 
and not from any disagreement whh his alties, he for- 
bore to take any active part in the can^^aign of 1814 ; 
periiapshewifihedonly to humble, not to dethrone his 
former master. He remained at CJologne and liege 
until the abdication of Fontainebleau, and then «itered 
Pms, — where his reception was not, as we might na- 
turally suppose, very enthusiastic. 

Soon afier his return to the Noarth^ Cluudes J^im 

. L 2 
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went to take possession of Norway, which had been 
ceded to him by the Allied Powers, partly as a com-* 
pensation for the loss of Finland, partly as a reward 
for his adhesion to the common cause. To reconcile 
the inhabitants to the change, he permitted them to 
frame their own constitution, and granted them many 
privileges which they had never enjoyed under the 
Danish kings ; nor if regard be had only to the geo- 
graphical position of Sweden and Norway, can it be 
denied that nature designed the Scandinavian peninsula 
to be united imder the same government. In this, 
however, as in many other instances, proximity of 
situation appears to have produced any thing but. 
good will. The Norwegians have never loved the^ 
Swedes, and they regret to this hour their forcible 
separation from their ancient protectors, the Danisk 
kings, whose truly paternal sway had ever been grate- 
fully acknowledged by them. To dissever a con- 
nexion which had subsisted for so many ages, and 
been consecrated by the dearest recollections of his* 
tory, was equally arbitrary and cruel ; — ^tune will 
prove whether it was less impolitic. 

In 1817 the Swedes were alarmed by the report 
that a plot had been formed to poison their prince* 
On the fullest investigation, however, the charge was 
found to be utterly unsupported, and the delator was 
justly punished. But the occasion drew forth renewed 
protestations of attachment to his person ; and his 
reply to an affectionate address from the citizens of 
Stockholm is too remarkable to be wholly over- 
looked : — 

" When I came among you, said he, I brought no- 
thing beyond my sword and my actions as my title and 
•guarantees. If I could have brought you a succes- 
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eion of ancestors from Charles Martel downwards, 
I should have valued the distinction for your sakes 
only. For my part, I am satisfied with the remem* 
btance of the services I have performed, and with the 
glory which has exalted me. My claims in other 
x>espects rest on my adoption hy the king, and on the 
unanimous choice of a free people. On these I 
found my rightftil pretensions; and so long as 
bonour and justice are esteemed on earth, my rights 
will be accounted more legitimate, more sacred, than 
if I were descended from Odin. History informs us 
that no prince ever mounted a foreign throne but by 
election or by conquest. I have not opened my way 
to the Swedish throne by the latter ; I have been in- 
vited to it by the former ; and this is my best, my 
proudest claim.'* 

The old king died February 5th, 1818, and the 
Crown Prince succeeded by the title of Charles XIV. 
His coronation as King of Sweden took place in the 
capital, May 1 1th ; as King of Norway at Drontheim, 
September 7th. 

Both before and since his accession to the throne, 
Charles John has laboured with unceasing activity 
and acknowledged ability for the good of his people. 
His fidelity in the execution of the lawsj his respect 
for the rights of his subjects, his anxiety for their 
lasting welfare, are acknowledged by all. He is a 
great encourager o^ arts and letters ; among other 
proofs of which may be reckoned the society which he 
has established for the Improvement of Agriculture, 
and the valuable library which he purchased for the 
university of Upsal — ^both at his own private expense. 

His son, Oscar, Duke of Sudermania, bom July 
4th, 1799, is spoken of as worthy of his excellent 
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iaiiier : but whether the heir of die old laoe of kingB 
may not one day ascend the Swedish throne in pre- 
ference to him, appears extremely doubtful Hud 
prmce (who assumes the title of Count Itterburg) 
IS possessed of many admirable personal qualities ; he 
h high in the military service of Austria, and abcyve 
all he is nephew to the Emperor of Russia. His 
fither, the dethroned Gustavus, is still Hvmg in ob- 
scurity somewhere in Germany, where he takes no 
higher title than that of Colonel Gusta£bon. 



BERTHIER. 

The fiither of Alexander Berthier, who was bom at 
Versailles, November 20th, 1753, was an cmiiieBt 
surveyor of coasts and harbours to the French kmg. 
The son had consequently an opportunity of acffldsmg 
more mathematical knowledge Uian generally falls to 
the lot of candidates for the military profession. He 
was so expert at drawing plans, charts, &c., that his 
government would have been glad to femish him 
with constant employment in that department, had 
not his propensities called him to a more active 
si^ere. Having obtained a commission in a regi- 
ment of dragoons, he was sent to America, to assist 
our colonies in shaking off their dependence, and 
distinguished himself on several occaaons; but his 
career of success was suspended by the peace of 1783. 
From this period to the revolutionary troubles, 
Colonel Berth^ applied himself with diligence to the 
theory of war. He was soon reputed to be an ex- 
edlent tactician. In 1789, he belonged to the Na- 
tional Guard of Versailles, and so long as he retained 
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Us oonmand fn ^xai body, he exerted it for the de^ 
fisBoe of Louk XVI. who had been his benefactor^ 
But troubles oame rapidly and heayilj, and he was 
^bd to escape from them, to join in the wars on the 
jtorthem frontiers. ThroughcHit five campaigns he 
exhibited skill, indeed, as chief of the staff, but little 
of that danng intrepidity, which, more than any othor 
quality, led at this tone to reputation and advancement. 
As he was never entrusted with any separate com- 
maud) he rested in obscoxity, and thereby escaped the 
dangers which soiroonded the great generals of die 
republic. Amidst such splendid names, his was not 
even noticed, xdttik 1796, when Boonaparte plated 
him over las staff, and made him his Major^generaL 

From this period, the life of Berthie^ is no other 
than the history of Napoleon's wars. During nine*^ 
teen years, and ^roughout sixteen campaigns, he 
was inseparable from Buonaparte, whose bosom 
fiiend he became. From the battle of Montenotte to 
durt; Gi Laon, in Italy, the Tyrol, Egypt, Syria, Ger* 
aiany, Poland, Russia, and France, he never left his 
master^s aide. But during all that long period, he had 
no command in the field: as Napoleon's Major* 
general he was occupied solely in receiving his in*- 
structions, and transmitting than to the various gene* 
i&ls of the armies. 

The useful, though necessarily obscure services of 
Bexthier were well rewarded. He was not only de- 
oorated with most of the knightly orders in Europe, 
hut was created Marshal of the Empire, Grand Hunts^ 
man. Prince, first of Neufchatel, then of Wagram,. 
and iMresented with the hand of a Bavarian princess. 
Yet his soul was ungrateful : when he who had raised 
him from obscurky to the highest station was for^ 
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sakenby the world at Fontainebleau, Bertbier wanted- 
soul to be more faithful than the rest. He took 
leave of the emperor, who counted on his accom- 
pasying him to Elba, on the pretext of arranging Im 
afSedrs, with a view to exile, at Paris. No sooner had 
he left the house, than Napoleon, who had read his 
looks, observed, " He will not return!" " Whatp: 
exclaimed one, " can this be the farewell of the well- 
beloved r' " He will not return !'' repeated Napoleon ; 
and it was so. Berthier was eager to congratulate 
the restored Bourbons, by whom he was maintained? 
in his honours and dignities. 

His end was near at hand. On Buonaparte's rec- 
tum in 1815, his first intention was to accompany the 
king to Ghent, but he was deterred by visible symp- 
toms that his favour with Louis was diminished. 
Berthier had received a communication from Buona- 
parte, who, in the expectation that all gratitude could 
not be dead within him, had made certain overtures 
to him ; and he had not shewn the letter to the 
king, who, however, was aware of its arrival. Hence 
suspicion, apparently well grounded, that he was in the 
plot for Napoleon's return. Such, however, was not 
the case ; and it was in the perfect conviction that 
neither monarch considered him deserving of trust, 
that, on the approach of Napoleon, he withdrew ta 
Bamberg, in the dominions of his wife's father. 
Whether his heart smote him for the abandonment 
of his benefactor in 1814, or whether he feared the 
. consequences that might happen to himself, as the 
^IHed troops were one day defiling under the windows 
of the castle, he suddenly rose, leaped out, and waa 
dashed to pieces on the pavement below. Another 
account says, that he was precipitated by hired assas- 
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foxtBj and, in truth, the whole affiur is wrapt in great 
mystery. 

Great as were the rewards showered on the Prince 
lo£ Neufchatel and Wagram, no one despised }am 
more than the emperor. On his return from Elha, 
he said, '^ The only revenge I wish on this poor 
3erthier would be to see him in his costume of cap- 
tain in the Body Guard of Louis ;" and at St. Helena, 
he thus summed up his character : '* Nature has 
evidently designed many for a subordinate situation : 
among these is Berthier. As chief of the staff he 
had no superior, but he was not fit to command five 
hundred men." 



BESSIERES. 

Preissac, in the department Lot, and near to Ca- 
hors, gave birth to Jean Baptiste Bessieres, August 
6th, 1768. His origin was as humble as that of his 
countryman, Murat — ^like whom, impelled by his mili- 

^y^tary ardour, he sought and obtained admission into 

the Constitutional Guard of Louis XVL It was in 

^,^^ this situation, that, on the dreadful 10th of August 

^(1792), he succeeded in his humane and perilous efforts 
to save several persons of the queen's household, — a 
circumstance more to his glory, than the brightest 
laurels he afterwards won. 

On the dissolution of that body, young Bessieres 
was transferred to a cavahry regiment, attached to the 
legion of the Pyrenees. In the north of Spain, he 
conducted himself so well, as to rise from the station of 
a private sentinel to that of captam. It was in this 
capacity, or perhaps in the superior one of brigade 
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major, that m 1796 he jdmed the anny of Italy, where 
he soon attracted the attention of one, who, above aU 
other generals, was able to discover and willing to 
reward military merit One of tiie first occasions oa 
which he was noticed by Buonaparte, was also that 
which laid the foundation of his fortune. As ha 
was one day advancing against an Austrian battery, 
his horse was killed under Imn. He quickly disen* 
gaged himself firom the fallen animal, leaped on a 
large piece of ordnance, and with his aabre laid lof- 
tily on the gunners who defended it Two of his 
f<^lower8 galloped to his aid, and enal^ed him Id 
bring away the gun in triumph. . The Geoeral-m* 
chief was so pleased with the intrepidity of the action, 
that he intrusted the gallant officer with the command 
of his guidesy a corps whidi, by successive augmen- 
tations, became in the sequel the famous Imperial 
Guard, and of which the new favourite retained ike 
command until his death. 

Under the imperial government, this officer, utom 
Marshal of France, continued to evince both abHilf 
and seal in the service of his master. In 1805, he 
hastened to the theatre of war opened in Germany, 
and was incessantly empfoyed until the peace of 
TUsit. He fought at Jena, Heilsberg, Friedfauid, 
and Eyhra ; and exhibited, throughout the wh<^e of 
these great campaigns, such an union of valour and 
prudence, as was rare even among the li^itenants of 
napoleon. 

180S.] The next Bcehe which witnessed the talents 
of this marshal was Spain. He was plaoed over 
the Second Corps, and fixed his head*quarteia wM 
Burgos. Combining great activity, with a milthiesa 
unkiMiwn to the French leaders g^ierally, he sue* 
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ceeded more efieetuafly than afanosfc any of them, in 
ijaelbng the insurrectioBs whieh perpetuallj broke 
out among die patriotic inhahkantB. Tliia wu a ser- 
vice wfaidi, however Tafaiable, and howeVer gratefuMj 
acknowledged by the people, was not, perhaps, caku- 
kted to add nmcti lustre to his name beyond the Pyre* 
Bees ; but fortmie furnished him with «n occasion of 
placing that name beside the more illustrious of his 
hrother marriuds. The brave but imprudent Cueflta, 
tiie Spanish general, at the head of a numeious force, 
adranced cm Burgos, wkJithe intentioB of cutting eS 
the communication between fVanoe and Madrid. 
Bessieres, though at the head of no more than 
18,000 men, was not less eager for the attadc. The 
two armies met near Medma dd Bio Seco, and furious 
was the struggle wtnch ensued. For some time the 
Spaniards hsid much the advantage, — ^a circumstance 
li0t to be surprised at, when we consider the great 
snperiority of their numbers ; bi^ die charge (JT the 
Kendi cavalry on the left wmg bore down all before 
it, and at length turned die fortime of the day. The 
^laniards were completely routed; their wiaUrid fell 
into die hands of the victors ; and, if we admit the 
SDOthority of the neighbouring priests, 27,000 bodies 
were buried on die Seld. 

The.success of this battle appeared so dedbdve to 
Ni^leon, that he exdaimed, ^^ This is a second 
Villavieiosa: Bessieres has placed my brother on the 
throne!'' It opened die way to Madrid, whither 
Joseph immediately proceeded to assume the ensigns 
c^ royalty. It also enaUed die marshal to take pos- 
session of the aims and stores which England had 
ft r w aid ed to the patriots. 

At Wagram, he kd the Fraoich horse against thu 
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Austrian flank The charge was gallantly met, and 
was well nigh proving fatal to him. A hall struck 
him from Im horse : he was for a few moments be* 
lieved to be dead, and nothing could exceed the 
affliction of his men, at the supposed catastrophe ot 
their beloved chief. But to their great joy, the in* 
jury y^as but slight. Their attachment to him was 
deep, and well it might be : he had not only tlie 
bravery which, with the brave, is an unfailing pass- 
port to esteem, but that unaffected simplicity, that 
mildness of manner, that kindness of heart, and that 
pleasing familiarity with the lowest of his followers, 
which do and must win a way to the heart. " Bes- 
sieres," said the emperor, who rejoiced at his narrow 
escape as much as any one of them, ^' you ought to 
feel obliged to that ball ; it has made my whole guard 
weep for you !" 

In 1811, Bessieres governed Old Castile and 
Leon, and in 1812, he went through the Russian 
campaign with honour. The opening of the next 
saw nim in the place of Murat — at the head of the 
cavalry of the whole army. In this important post, 
he prepared to merit the increased confidence of his 
master. But in the decline of that emperor^s pros- 
perity, it seemed as if fortune was not satisfied with 
the infliction of the reverses common to vanquished 
heroes. Not only was his fall so rapid as to astonish 
the world, even more than his rise had done, but, in 
the course of it, many of his early and most attached 
followers — ^those whom he loved beyond every thing 
save his glory and his power, were snatched from his 
side : and among these was Bessieres. 

On the first of May, the evening before the hafc- 
tie of Lutzen, the marshal was forcing the defile 
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of Bippach near Posema. According to his custom, 
ha penetrated into the midst of the danger, followed 
by. the foot tirailleurs. The moment the defile was 
won, a hall struck him in the breast, and extended 
bim lifeless on the ground. His corpse was in- 
stantly covered with a white sheet, and his death con- 
cealed from the brave men he had so long been in 
the habit of commanding, until the victory of tlie fol- 
lowing day had rendered them more able to bear the 
sorrowful intelligence. 

Thus fell an excellent soldier, and a good man* 
His character appears to unspeakable advantage, when 
contrasted with that of the far greater number of 
Napoleon's lieutenants. He was no plunderer, for 
ba left his family not only poor, but considerably in 
debt. He was no courtier, for he loved his imperial 
master too much to deceive him with honeyed words. 
Of his humanity, his benevolent spirit, no better 
proof need be adduced than this, — that even in Spain, 
where the French name was deservedly odious, the 
inhabitants of several towns which had witnessed 
his administration, assembled voluntarily to offer up 
masses for the soul of Bessieres. 

In Austria, Prussia, Poland, he did all in his power 
to mitigate the horrors of war, and left many grat&* 
ful remembrances behind him. Nay, even !l^ssia 
had reason to praise his humanity. At the confla* 
gration of Moscow, a considerable number of the 
unhoused and trembling inhabitants sought refuge in 
tlie palace he occupied. On their entrance, he and 
his suite were about to sit down to table. Affected 
with so much nusery, he said to the members of his 
staff, " Gentlemen, let us seek a dinner elsewhere l** 
and immediately caused the famished wretches to be 
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aeatod at hk boeid. During te feaifd retreat fisoBi 
Mara-yaslovetz, his humanity asyi courage were imr 
ceasingly exhibited. He was with the soldiery tkt 
4ibject of equal confidence and affection. 

Bessierea left a son, nrkom Loub XVIII. created a 
Peer of France. 



DAVOUST- 

Annaux, in the ancient province of Burgundy, gave 
iMTth to Louis Nicholas Davoust, May 10^ 1770. 

His fiunily was noble — according to the continentai 
aec^itation of the term,— «nd early designed him for 
the army : he was only in his fifteenth year when he 
obtained his first commission in a regiment of hmrse 
Frmn that regiment, however, he was soon expelled in 
disgrace, for joining in some desperate acts of insub- 
orfiUnation^ Thus early did his fierce and lawless 
character exhibit itself to the world. 

The principles of the revolution could not fiul to 
be enthusiastically embraced by one who had every 
thmg to gain and nothmg to lose, least of all cha* 
racter, by the change. After the 10th of August, 
1792, he a}^)eared at the bar of the National C<hi- 
vention, to give in his adhesion to the king's de- 
tiironement, and to demand employment He was 
made cluef of battalion in a remanent of vdiimteecs, 
and lent to join the army of the north. He was iksre 
at the defection of Dumouriez, and exerted himself 
zealously to preserve the wavering fidelity of his men. 
It is said, even, that he persuaded th^n to fire on the 
general, the moment he fled to the Austrians. His 
zeal was rewarded by the rank of brigadier-geaeral; 
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and in this capacity he difiimguisliei himself diirnig 
^e next five yean in the army of the Rhine and 
Mosdle. His c<mdnct, as a solcBer, was diiefly lew 
maadkable for its yigour and prmnpdtude ; as a man, 
for a total disrega^ o^ humanity and justice. 

Thk general next sailed in the expedition to Egypt^ 
the aanSy plains (^ which he helped to dye ki Mot-* 
sohnan hlood, from the walls of Scsnanhoot in Upper 
Egypt, to those o£ Aboukir. He did not return to 
Europe with Buonaparte, but waited until afW the 
convention of El Arish. The vessel in which he sailed 
having anchored on tiie Sicilian coast, the inhabitants^ 
ealling to mind the ciuelties of the French in Naples, 
wovdd have murdered both him and the whole crew, 
bad they not precipitately put to sea. He was then 
]iiterce{^»d by the cruizers of Lovd Keith, our admiial 
on that station, who, having detained him about a 
month, exchanged him, and permitted him to continue 
kis voyage ; and on reaching fVance, he was imme^ 
diately made General of Division, and invested with a 
hicrative command. 

With all his ferocity, Davoust knew how to fatter: 
he could prostrate himself as humbly as any man at 
the footstool of power, if the abasement were l^oely 
to profit him. Of this no better proof can be given, 
th«i his forced marriage with the sister ai General 
Leclerc. The anecdote is so characteristic of the 
«tyle in which Buonaparte played the monarch, long 
hefore he assumed the crown, that we transcribe it 
entire firom De Bourrienne. 

On the eve of Ihe expedition to St. Domingo, 
Buonaparte resolved that his brolher-im-law Leclerc 
ifhe husband of Pauline) should comntaad it. He 
maomoned the general to his cabinet, and made known 
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his will. *' I should be happy, he apswered, to serre 
France again, but, Citizen Consul, a sacred duty 
retains me here" " Your love for Paulette? I^e shall 
go with you. The air of Paris is fit only for coque« 
try : she shall go with you, I repeat it." " Assur- 
edly I should be concerned to leave her ; but this 
reason alone could not suffice to make me refuse an 
honourable command. My wife would be surrounded 
by relatives who love her, and I should have nd 
anxiety on her account : it is the situation of my be- 
loved sister, which forces me to decline what I should 
otherwise embrace with eagerness. She is pretty, 
young; her education is not quite finished: f have 
no dowry for her:— can I leave her unprotected, 
when my absence may be long, perhaps eternal ? My 
brothers are not here ; I must remain where I am. 
I appeal to your own heart who are so devoted to 
your fiunily: general, can I do otherwise than 
remain ?" " Very well ; but we must marry her with** 
out loss of time, — ^to-morrow for example, and tlien 
you can se^ out." " I repeat, I have no dowry to 

give her, and " " And am not I here to serve 

you ? Go, my good fellow, and commence your pre* 
parations. To-morrow your sister shall be married 
— to whom I cannot tell just now ; but no matter ; 
she shall be married, and well too." " But — '* 
^' I have spoken so as to be understood, I believe ; 
«ay no more." The general, like his comrades, ac- 
customed to obey, left the cabmet without another 
word of remonstrance. 

In a few minutes, Davoust entered to acquamt the 
Purst Consul with his intended marriage — " With 
Mademoiselle Leclerc? I very much approve your 
choice." " No, general, with Madame—" " With 
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Mademois^le Leclercy* interrupted Napoleon (laying 
a- strong emphasis on the name) — ^' Not only do I 
think the match a suitahle one, but it shall take place 

inunediately." " I have long loved Madame ^ ; 

she is now at liberty, and nothing shall make me sa^ 
cri&ce her." " Except my will !'* replied the First 
Consul, fixing his jeagle eye on the other. ^* You 
idil immediately go to Madame Courssan's at St 
Germains : you will inquire for your future wife ; 
she will be introduced to you by her brother General 
Leclerc, who is now with my wife ; he will accom* 
pany you thither. The young lady will come to 
Paris this very night. You will have the disposal of 
her portion, which, as I shall give her away, must be 
something :, leave the dowry, &c., to me : the ceremony 
shall be performed as soon as legal formalities pei^ 
znit : I shall take care to shorten them. .You under- 
stand me — obedience P* Having pronounced these 
words in the absolute tone peculiar to himself, Na- 
|>oleon rang the bell, and ordered some one to fetch 
.General Leclerc. When the latter arrived ; — ^^ Was 
I wrong ? (said he). Here is your sister's husband. 
Off, both of you, to St. Germains! let me see neither 
^rntil every thing is arranged : I hate interested discus- 
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Both generals were equally astonished, but both 
obeyed. Savage as was Davoust, he quietly sub- 
mitted: he went to Madame Conrssan's, was pre- 
sented to the young lady, and soon afterwards received 
her hand. For some years, amiable as she was, he 
did not treat her well, but her virtues at length won his 
heart and confidence. 
^ After the mysterious conspiracy of Georges, Fiche- 
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gni, &c., and just befoie the imperial govennaeDt 
was prodaimed, Davoust, in the same ^idM immilia^ 
tion of apint, thus wrote to the Fint Consul : — 

" The cowardly Bouibons — the scorn of all French- 
men — ^who for so many years have made ooranKm 
cause with our eternal enemies, have conspired widi 
the English against your sacred person. The time is 
xipe to destroy their chhnerical nopes, and to spare 
than the guilt of new crimes. 

'^ Like all other great men, you respect poaterity, 
for which you are amassing an immense inheritance of 
^ory and happiness ; and you will not suffer yofiir 
heneficent designs to he thwarted by dvH disordenn-^ 
the inevitable result of an uncertain and stormy 
succession of elective rulers. Rendered wise by thek 
own errors,— ^taught, at last, by thdr own experisiioe 
how to profit by the terrible lessons which the history 
of ancient nations unfolds to them, the wMe French 
people urge you to finish your own work. Whea 
you have thus fulfilled the wishes which all France 
joins in expressing, nothing more will be desired, 
dian Aat our Emperor may give us the signal, and 
we will inflict signal vengeance on all traitors." 

Such a man was sure to thrive under such a go^ 
vemment He was ranked among the new marauds ; 
jn 1805, he was placed over a considerable corps of 
the Grand Army ; and in consequence of his gallan* 
try at Ulm, Austerlitz, and in the brief campaign of 
Jena, received the title of Duke of Auerstadt At 
£ylau and Friedknd, he proved that if dignities are 
the fit reward of coun^, his had been well earned ; 
but his excesses,— those which he not merdy per- 
mitted, but autiborised in the sequel of that war, — 
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^lory whidi he won al Eckmuhl and Wsgram was 
overclouded by the same dark cruelty* 

DavouBt, now created Prince of £ckmuhl, ^pent the 
tfaxee following years in Poland, as commander of the 
French troops, and governor, in that iU-iated country. 
Iflr^EEted we may well call it; for though France was 
^prafessedlytthe ally of Poland, the deeds of her re}ffe>» 
sentative were more oppressive, more ruthless, more 
liloody, than those of $uwarroi£, sen open enem^r. 
'Proper^, life, honour, ^eedom, chastity, all were sacri- 
&ed. In vain did the Poles reiterate then complaints 
cf his despotunn ; in vain did they send a dqoutation to 
Paxis, to lay ibear grievances before the emperor ; no 
ledress was even premised, and the outrages continsied 
•Sequent and gallmg as ever* In 1812, ambition did 
for the Pol^ what justice had attempted in vain; 
It lid ihem of this hateful monster, who accompanied 
ids master into Russia. While there he distinguished 
Idmself by his tonial bravery, and still more by his 
usual ferocily and ill-humour. * Afifcer the annmila- 
tion of ibe magnificent corps which he commanded, 
he retreated to Hamburg-, where he collected new 
£irces and estaUished (Ms head^quarters. 

At Hamburg, Davoust exhibited even more both 
of the soldier and of the fiend, than he had done 
on any preceiiiig occasion. He defended the place 
agamst the eombined attacks of Russians, rrus* 
sians, Swedes, and with such gallantry as to leave 
l^em little hope of tedncing the city by force. 
Sut his extortions, his sobberies, his oppression. 
Us murders, exceeded all ^mt Europe had wit** 

* See the Life of Marat. 

M 2 
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nessed since the days of Robespierre. A pampUet, 
indeed, was published, in which he was designated the 
Hamburg Rohespierrty WMi in which his atrocitieis 
were certified by the signatures of some hundreds of 
the inhabitants. The forty-eight millions of francs 
which he levied on the city, and for the payment of 
which he seized as guarantees thirty-four of the 
principal merchants, were but a small portion of what 
he gained by confiscations, and by open or secret 
plunder. Scores of citizens perished by the hands, of 
the executioner, or by the muskets of the French ; many 
more were dragged from their beds at midnight, to be 
hurried into loathsome dungeons, until they could 
raise money enough to satisfy this rapacious tyrant ! 
He refused to surrender the place long after he was 
acquainted with the abdication of Napoleon; but 
when General Gerard arrived on the part, of Louis 
XVIII. he submitted. He did more : he signed, and 
prevailed on his officers to sign, a fulsome address to 
the restored monarcL He assured the ^' august 
Prince, whom all France loved, and whom all France 
had called to the throne," of his everlastmg fidelity, of 
his never-falling obedience. 

Notwithstan£ng his ardent professions and solemn 
oaths in favour of the royal government, he was one 
of the first to join Napoleon at the Tuileries, after the 
revolution of March, 1815. Made Minister at War, 
he shewed great activity in support of the sovereign, 
whom he said an immense majority of the French 
nation had called to displace the Bourbons. Against 
those princes he now published a tirade, in shape of 
an address to the Chamber of Representatives, in 
which he imputed to them all the evils which his 
country had suffered. 
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After the catastrophe of Waterloo, Davoust placed 
himself at the head of the troops which still adhered to 
Napoleon, and retreated to Orleans. He then lowered 
his tone, spake of the evils of proscription, of the ne- 
cessity of concord, and of oblivion as to the past ; but 
he did not formally submit to the royal government, 
until the Prussians had advanced to Orleans. The act 
trhich he drew up and signed on that occasion, was 
as hypocritical as any that had already rendered his 
name infamous. It however saved his head. He 
i^etired for a while to his country house ; but in 1816 
obtained permission to reside in the capital ; and, in 
1819, he was fortunate -enough to procure a- seat in 
the Chamber of Peers. He died June 4th, 1823. 

• This officer will-long be remembered both in Ham- 
burg and Poland, Sisthe terrible- Davoust He was,' 
beyond doubt, one of the bravest and ablest of Buona- 
](>arte's Heutenants ; but this is his only praise. His 
avarice was fiilly equal to his cruelty: ^at one time,' 
his annual income was near two millions of francs ; 
but', like the other great feudatories of the empire, he 
lost his foreign possessions on the fall- of Napoleon. 
Still he left great riches behind him ; a fine estate at 
Savigny-sur-Orge, and considerable funded property, 
both of which are now enjoyed by his son, the heir 
of his peerage. 
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DESSAIX. 



Louis-Charles-ABtoine Desaaix was bonx of nofak 
parents at St Hilaire d'Ayt, Auvergne, in Auguak, 
1768. 

In his fifteenth year he entered the aixny as a sob* 
lieutenant in an in£uitry regiment, by the officers of 
which he was noticed for the uncommon gravity of 
his disposition. In the wars of the fievolutiooL he 
attracted still more attention for a valour combined 
with discretion, for the |promptitade of his measure8» 
and for his afanost unvaried success. His promotion 
was in consequence rapid. In 1796, he served undoc 
Moreau, as general of division ; he commanded the 
left wing at the battle of Rastadt ; and whenever he 
was entrusted with any separate or detached ent^rpdse, 
the wisdom and decision of his combinations pointed 
him out as one of the most scientific officers in die 
French armies. 

In the Egyptian expedition, Dessaix contributed 
powerfully to ike triumphs of Buonaparte. He de* 
feated the Arabs of Yambo, and the Mamelukes of 
Murad-Bey, and thereby reduced the whole of Uppet 
Egypt ; where, however, a general of less prudence 
-would have fainted under the burden of victory. Pro- 
Tisions were scarce; the heat was intense; the country 
wholly unknown; and the enemy, though defeated, 
never failed to hover on his flanks, to intercept strag- 
glers, and, when resisted, to retire with the speed of 
the wind. These circumstances were exceedingly 
discouraging to the army, even to the bravest ; but 
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audi w» hk popularity, and &e well-known wisdcna 
ei his measmst, that lie waa enabled, to preserve gab* 
efdinalion. 

When BUanapaite le£k £gypt, he expi eased his wish 
that Dessaix should^liow him as soon^aa an oppor* 
tmity occuared. TIae Coiwentioa of £1 Axiah enabled 
fabn to do so. On Ms aaival in France, he learned 
liiat the First Consul had pass^ the GreatSt Beniaid^ 
and waa advancing into Itedy: ^* He will leave ua 
nothing to do !" waa hia impatient obaervation aa he 
hastened to join, hia Mend. He travelled day and 
m^ until he reached head-quaxtera. The Consul 
embraced him with great affection, and immediately 
4espatehed him with a division to reconnoitre ^ 
foad to Genoa. Scarcely, however, had he deported, 
bdbre Melas, the Austrian general, advanced againat 
the less numerous forces of Buonaparte. Deaaaix 
was recalled, but he did not arrive until ti&e French 
were retreating. He rode up to his friend, constema- 
nation visibly painted on his brow, and said: " I 
think the battle is lost!" '' I think it is won !" an- 
swered Napoleon ; ^^ Push on, I will rally the line 
behind you." Though Dessaix had travelled ten 
leagues without halting,' he instantly formed his co- 
komois, and diargedthe Austrians with such impe- 
tuosity that^ey gave way in every direction. Just at 
that moment^ a ball nAruck him in the head, and he 
£ell, to rise no more. ^ Tell tiie First Consul," w^e 
hie last words, '^ that I die with regret, smce I have 
not lived long enough for glory l" 

The death of thia belov^ chief roused die French 
to vengeance; the enemy waa pursued with fury. 
When Buonaparte heard of the cataabrophe, he was in 
&e heat of the pioauit: '* Alaa^ said he, '' I have 
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no leisure to weep ;" and there is no doubt he feit 
the loss severely. He caused the corpse to be.^n* 
balmed, and conveyed to the hospice of St. Ber- 
nard, where a monument was raised to the memory 
of the fallen hero. 

Dessaix was of a mild as well as of a decided cha* 
racter ; and his integrity was such that, by the idb»* 
bitants of Upper Bgypt, he was called the Just 
SuUatu '^ Of all the generals I ever had/', said Buo^ 
naparte at 3t. Helena, ^^ Dessaix and Xleber had the 
greatest talents : their loss was irreparable to France/^ 
The former he considered as second only to himself 
in military merit *^ Dessaix thought only of glory^" 
said Napoleon ; '^ he lived on glory. Luxury he 
d^pised, and even comfort. He preferred sleeping 
under a gun in the open air, with his cloak wrapt 
about him, to the softest couch. Money he totally- 
disregarded." 



EUGENE BEAUHARNOIS. 

Thb father of Eugene, Viscomte Alexander de Beau» 
hamois, was a native of Martinico in the West In- 
dies. At an early age he seems to have been deeply 
imbued with republican sentiments, for we find mm 
on the side of the North Americans in the war of 
Independence. The successful termination of that 
struggle, and the sensation created in consequence 
throughout Europe, afforded him ground to hope that 
the example Would not be lost on France. With his 
young wife, Josephine, he returned to that native soil 
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of his aneestors ; andin 1789 was deputed to the States 
General by the nobles of ;Blois. He became subse- 
quently a memb^ of the National Convention ; and such 
was the zeal he displayed in the levoiutionary cause^ 
that he was twice elected president of that body, and 
efventually appointed to an important command in 
the army of the Rhine.. But, the democrats at Paris 
bsving passed a decree for the dismissal and even 
banishment of all military officers of noble birth, he 
was compelled to resign his charge, and ordered to 
expatriate himself. With a strange infatuation, he 
disobeyed the injwiction, and retir^ to an estate be* 
longmg to his brother, the Marquis de Beauhamois. 
If he expected that his efforts in the cause of liberty 
any more than his consciousness of innocence, would 
protect him from the blood-hounds who hunted down 
every one obnoxious to the monsters in authority, he 
was soon fatally undeceived. He was arrested, thrown 
into prison, condemned on charges too frivolous to 
weigh even with his judges, and was guillotined July 
23d, 1794. 

Ilie son, Eugene^ was bom September 3, 1780, 
in the province of Brittany, . and was consequently 
in his fourteenth year, when the death of his father 
took place. On the marriage of his widowed mother 
with Buonaparte (1796) he was placed on the staff 
of that general, whom he accompanied into Italy 
and Egypt, and whose rising fortunes he was des- 
tined to share. The establishment of the consular 
government was, as might be expected, highly favour- 
able to Ms interests. ' Young as he was, he was en- 
trusted with a brigade of the consular guard, in.whidi 
capacity he acquired some: distinction at Marengo. 
The arrival of his step-father at the highest of dig- 



Bitieswas atillmovefinroiizabletoIiiB'SmMtioiffi 
he was ereated Pimce ci liie Enqibe, noimnated Arar 
dbaiioeUorc£ State^aoid in J^me 1<805' wainused Up 
the ViceiDyaltjr oi Nozdiem Itafy. 

£ug»[ie had not y«i leaiehedlib aisme of pio^»eiit]|^^ 
At the coauneneeiDeiit of 1806 he was dedazed the 
adopted, son of Napdieon^ who. pfocared him the haul 
<if Augusta. Aanelia^ daaghtet to the Kinrgof BavmnL 
In the same year the Venetian stales weve sBoesseA to 
Ifae ItaliaxL kingdom : in a few months albrarwoods h» 
was GXBsted Frinoe of Venioe, and declaned sne^ 
«ess(Hrto the Iioa Ciown of Lombaard^s. 
. The adopted, stepson of a xzhildless emperor; the 
aon-sk-law of a king, the aoknowledBed heir of a fine 
lealm^ might well caDgialulate himsdf on his spkodld 
destinies, and be ahnost excused if he sow nothai^ in 
the futzize hut hope and ha^^iness. He was too yoimg 
to discoTor the piecaiiousnesB' of the base ob winch 
this £ur struotiae was built Like other men, he 90- 
gaxdad the empeior as ianrincible, and his own success 
sion to the throne of Italy at least, if not to- that oi 
Fmnce also, as certain. Little did he know that even 
disn the divorce of hia mother was. intended to make 
way for a consort who might famish the locd of natioiui 
wi^ an undisputed hdbr. 

The renewal of the war by the Empeior Francia iv 
1809, and the irruption of the AAistmn troops into 
Italy under the Arclxduke John, placed die yicexoy in 
a penlous situation. Witha force amowtrng to no 
more than sixteen thousand men, he dust not mk Sl. 
general action. He retreated mth oonsideiabl& lost 
on Verona; and ^ intrenched posi^on of Caldiero* 
enabled him to make a stand against the vigoRms 
assaults of die enemy. But he would soon have bean 
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eompeUed to eanitukite/had not two eveaits ooncuned 
to ensure bi» 8ftfety. Ooe was tbe amval of Mar^m) 
liacdoBflld to dixQct the operationB of die anny ; dio 
other was the entrance of die fVeaeh. into. Vienna. No 
sooner waa this intelligenee known to the hitherto ano 
cessfiil Austrians, than they became too diapiiited to 
topitinne die offisnaive: diey began to retreat, and 
weie pursued in their turn. Macdcmald seized on Trieste. 
«-^£ugeneoiiClagenfurdL As die latter adraneed into 
die Austrian dominions, he im^qwctediy encomitered 
General JeUachich, who with eight thousand men waa 
hastening to Leobento efiect a junction widi the Arch- 
duke. The loceroy attacked this litde band^over which 
he easily triumpheid. He continued hia march, but not 
widiout apprehensicms of an assault by a superioc 
force of me enemy. Napoleon,, no less anxious on 
his account, despatched Lauriston in search of him.: 
the two generals met May 26th ; and die viceroy pro* 
eeeded to Ebersdorf, die head-<quarter8 ol Buona^ 
parte, where he was received widi msakB oi great 
satisfaction. His military talents were hi^y ex?f 
tolled by the emperor, who asserted duit in this cam- 
paign he had exhibited all the <|ualities^ of a great 
captain,**^ commendadcm too extavagant to serve 
its object. He was immediately sent into Hungary 
to disperse die levies which the imperial pctncea 
were raising. As if fortune wished to second the 
praises of his step-father, he obtained (June 14th) a 
victory of someimportanceover die Archduke John at 
Baab. It must not be forgotten, however, that he was 
assisted by generals abler than himself; that he had 
gready die superiority in number ; and that die sol- 
diers he now commanded were, for die most part, 
Granch varans. By a ct^ncidence wosdi remarking; 
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during this struggle he occupied the same position in 
which Montecucidli had defeated the Turks near a cen- 
tuiy and a half before. From this well-contested 
field, the victor returned to the emperor, whose favour- 
able opinion was still further increased by his gal- 
lantry at Wagram. 

But at the close of this triumphant campaign, was 
demolished the fairy fabric which Eugene had so long 
delighted to contemplate. He was summoned to Paris 
to learn the mortifying intelligence that an Austrian 
princess was destined to replace his molher on ^e 
imperial throne. This circumstance was distressing 
in a twofold sense : it for ever destroyed the happness 
of a parent to whom he was tenderly attached ; and 
it annihilated his own splendid hopes. He saw, how- 
ever, that all opposition would be unavailing, ' and 
followed Josephine's example of submission. Eugene 
doubtless recollected that the prosperity of his family 
was the sole work of Napoleon, who might, without 
incurring much imputation of injustice, resume a por- 
tion of me favours he had so lavishly bestowed. Be- 
sides, he was still authorized to cherish the hope of an 
independent sovereignty, either on the confines of this 
stupendous empire, or over some one of die many na- 
tions which were ready to receive a ruler at the beck 
of France. . . , . 

* Not many weeks elapsed before he received an ear- 
nest of vthe reward which his prompt compliance with 
the despofs will might one day enable hun tO' reap. 
He was declared (March 3, 1810)- the successor 
of the prince-primate in the Grand Duchy of Frank- 
fort. Even if his expectations were to rise no higher, 
the two sovereignties of Venice and Frankfort, — ^both 
hereditary, were enough to satisfy any but the most 
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UBinea^ured attibitdon; they would render him one 
of the richest princes in Europe. 

In the Russian campaign, the viceroy conunanded 
the Fourth Corps of the Grand Army/ and behaved 
very well in the most trying circumstances : when 
the king of Naples abruptly left the Grand Army, 
the command was assumed by Eugene. At Magde- 
burg, he halted to concentrate the scattered wrecks 
of this once amazing host, and to wait for the sup- 
plies which the emperor had promised to bring. Be- 
ing pursued by the allies, he ventured to attack them, 
and he was completely defeated ; but of this defeat not 
the slightest mention was made in the French bulle- 
tins. Nothing indeed can exceed the disingenuousness, 
not of those documents only, but of aLoiost all the 
French writings relating to tlie national history under 
the imperial sway. "Kie victories are carefully ex- 
aggerated, but the reverses as carefully concealed: 
nay, the most decisive defeats are not unfirequently 
transferred into considerable successes. 

At Lutzen, the Viceroy headed the left wing of the 
French. But he was soon remanded to Italy, which 
the emperor foresaw would not fail to attract the hos- 
tility of the Austrians. 

It was, indeed, high time to provide for the security 
of the Iron Crown ; the Austrian General, Hiller, was 
inarching on Illyria. In August, the Viceroy took Hoe 
field with the Gallo-Italian army. At the same time, he 
addressed a proclamation to the whole population of 
Italy, to rouse them to resistance against an enemy, 
who, as he truly stated, had for ages triumphed through 
their disunion alone. But they were little inclined. to 
obey the summons. If they miist endure foreign do« 
mination, which indeed they bad learned to i^gard as 
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inentable, and whicb their own cowndke, i» well atf 
want of union, will probably render everksting, the 
mild Bway of the Austnans wa« far prafeiable to the 
iron yoke of the Corsican. Hiller adranoed, some 
ikinnishing f<dlowed, but nothing decisive was likely 
to happen. The two annieB seemed desiroitt of merely 
observing each other, and of occasionally executing 
tome unimpoctant mancBUvres ; both weie well aw»e 
Aat the success of the cAnpaign must be decided else^ 
where, and that their effoits would have litde influents 
on its £ate. The Austrian court, however, was dift* 
satisfied withthe dilatory proceedings of its general ; 
he was in ocmsequence superseded by Marshad Belle* 
garde. This was not l^e worst for Eugene : the Ita- 
lian troops began to desert in considerable numbers ; 
and Murat, who had hitherto professed neutrality, 
openly declared for the allies. 'Die Viceroy in alarm 
fell back on the Mincio, and fortified himself m a 
strong position. Yet, though the aspect of things waa 
threatening enough, he had little reason to apprehend 
any seiious attack from dither of his enemies. The 
one had taken the field, not from hostility to Hie Frenchy 
but merely to make some sort of show in favour of h^ 
new allies ; the other perceiving that his countrymen 
were at the gates of Paris, wisely imitated his prede- 
cessor's example by remaining nearly inactive. Duf^ 
ing this tacit suspension of hostilities, some tokens of 
good-will passed between ^e opposite leadens. Belie- 
gaxde visited the court of his antagonist, whose infant 
child he held over the biqitismal font ; Eugene treated 
his distmguished guest with all possibfe courtesy. 
Both watched with anxiety the momentous events in 
the west 
When news of the capitulation of Paris arrived, 
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die Viceroy no longer dreamed of lesidten^e. His 
bstheito powerfiii stay had been snatohed from under 
liim, and down feU his hopes of succesBion to the 
ItaHan crown. Yet he seems at one time to have 
expected thatihe allied sovercdgns might be induced to 
wsknowledge his Tice-r^l, if not his kingly dignity, 
or at leiuit his right to toe Venetian principality. He 
actually employed his minister to sound die disposi- 
tion of the senate, and proposed to his officers to sign 
an address to the arbiters of Europe, in support of 
what he deemed his claims. But if he had thought 
that he possessed much favour with senate, army, or 
peo^e, he was soon to be undeceived. Hq was re- 
garded by aU three with contempt and hatred, — ^with 
eonterapt as being the puppet of the French ruler ; 
with blared, for the manner in which he had accented 
that despot's decrees, and for the tone of insult which 
be had'OiRien assumed towards the native inhabitants. 
l%e mere suspicion that an intrigue was on foot to 
secure him in his dignity, produced an alarming in^ 
^mirectbn, m which his minister Prinawm massacred, 
aiad the few senators supposed to be favourable to his 
"views were laden with curses and threals. He feared, 
"With justice, that his life might not be respected any 
more than his agenf s ; and having previously collected 
his most vahiable eifects at Mantua, he resolved to 
escape by night from his capital, and flee to the Bava«- 
inan court. But his intention became known, or at least 
.ampeoted: the troops, to whom large arrears of pay 
were owing, depi;^ a number of their body to demand 
tiro amount of ^eir daims. These deputies, who were 
Erench grenadi^s, foMlied theiar mission with little 
delicacy to his feelings ; indeed, he deserved little, for 
be had i^bbed the public treasury of the money which 
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should have discharged the just dehts of the state. 
They styled him Monsieur^ and loudly, insisted oq 
being instantly paid. To chastise their insoleace was 
out of the question : there was danger even of his be- 
coming a prisoner in the city which had for many years 
been the seat of his delegated sovereignty. He dis- 
tributed among them a handful of gold, which they 
resolved to appropriate to their own. use, and departeds 
Not a moment was to be lost; accompanied by his 
family, and a select suite, he privately hastened to 
Mantua, to secure his treasures. 

In his way to Munich, the prince. had to traverse 
the Tyrol,' and on his reaching Roveredo he met with 
an unexpected difficulty. The commandant of the 
place, an Austrian colonel, intimated that the princesg 
might pass through the Tyrol with perfect safety, but 
that he could not do so openly without the risk of his 
life. The Tyrolese remembered that a few years 
before he had caused some of their most respectable 
coimtrymen to be arrested as spies and shot, and they 
were sufficiently inclined to have blood for blood. 
His situation was desperate : to return to Milan would 
be to expose himself to the ftiry of a soldiery whom he 
had robbed, and of a people whom he had oppressed. 
From this dilemma he was extricated by the comman- 
dant, who offered hjbn his own uniform, carriage, livery, 
and servants ; urged him to traverse the country with 
all possible haste, and above all things to beware of 
speaking French. Eugene followed the friendly advice, 
and reached Munich without accident. 

The prince had not long arrived at the Bavarian 
court, before he was summoned to. France by the 
death of his mother. . He was well received. by Louis 
XVIII., who addressed him, not as GmercU Beauhair 
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nois, the name announced, but as Prince. From 
Paris he returned to Vienna, to solicit the favour of the 
Congress. The reception he met with among the 
members of that august body, proved that his applica- 
tion would not perhaps have been wholly unsuccessful, 
had not strong suspicion existed that he had found 
means to acquaint Napoleon, who had just landed from 
Elba, with the supposed intention of fiie Allied Sove- 
reigns to transfer nun to St. Helena. The suspicion — 
it might be more than suspicion — ^was confirmed by a 
decree of Buonaparte, which enrolled him among the 
new Peers of France. Being no longer an object of 
favour with the sovereigns, he retired first to Bareuth^ 
then to Munich, to watch the course of events. In 
April, 1816, when all his dreams of ambition were 
over, he and his family took up their abode with his 
sister Hortensia at Lmdau, near the Lake of Con- 
stance, and there, we believe, he died, in 1825. 

The abilities of Eugene were but of an inferior 
order. He was chiefly remarkable for an excessive- 
vanity, and for an almost total want of prudence in 
drcumstances which required a sober, clear, steady 
judgment. As a soldier, he did not want courage : 
as a general officer, he was about one of the lowest 
in the French service. The absurd praise of Buona- 
parte, who would fain have ranked him with his ablest 
marshals, need not create any surprise ; for it is wellf 
known that the judgment of that extraordinary man 
was often warped by prejudice, by personal favour, or 
spleen.. The emperor, indeed, furnished the best con- 
futation of his own extravagant applauses, in sending 
an experienced general to Italy, whenever tha young 
viceroy was threatened by any serious attack mm the 
Austrians.. . n 
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In the oatset of hb adminiBtmdon, £ug«ne was rather 
liked. He surromided himself, however, by a set ei 
needy, unprincipled cointiers, who probably used his 
name as an instrmnent of oppression, and became m- 
accessible to public complaints. During the caoipaiggs« 
of 1813 and 1814, he offended his Italians beyond 
forgiveness byl^ asperity with which he upbraided 
thenr cowasdice. Cowards indeed they are, but he 
who governs tliem need not tell than so : if he be wise, 
he wiU do all he can to stimulate thebr bravery, not^ 
to exasperate them. In the end, Eugene had become 
an object of hatred to all, — even to ^e few senators 
who woidd have petitioned the Congress in support of 
his claims to tiie Iron Crown. They were willing to- 
sacrifice their hatred to tiieir interests ; for under so- 
weak a ruler, their own authority was unbounded, and 
their spuit of rapacity unrestrained. 

One daughter of Eugene, the Princess de Leuchten- 
bui^, is now Empress of Brazil : another is married 
to Oscar Bemadotte, the heir^apparent of Sweden. 



GOUVION ST. CYR 

Was bom at Toul, April lath, 1764. In his youth 
he was designed for a painter, and he even travelled 
through Itdy to perfect himself in his ait But 
his inclination towards arms was irresistible; so 
that when the revolution broke out, he entered intf> a 
company of volunteers, and was soon sent to; jom the 
French armies on the Rhine. 
The promotion of this officer must have beentxiqpid^ 
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for in 179^ he commanded a division. He fbugfit 
under Pichegru, Moreau, and Ma«Be»ay by allof whom, 
he was esteemed^ not only for his extensive kncrw- 
ledge of tactics, but for his viitues. But with Buona- 
parte he was never a fiivourite. He did not, like 
most other generals, prevail on his troops to petition 
&» an imperial government; nordidheeverwillingiy 
appear at court. There was, in fact, a downright 
simplicky about him, which rendered him littde fit for 
Ibe brilliaat circle ; and a» for flattery, he knew not 
what it meant. It may therefore be readily supposed 
liiat his honours were few. The Legion of Honour waa 
open to him^ and he warn- appointed Colonel-general of 
the Cuirassiers; but tKough one of the ablest officers 
iaa the army, he was not for many years made a mtoshaL 
He expected that dignity as his reward for reducing 
some fortresses in Spain ; but he was soon afterwards 
superseded by Augereau, and punished with two 
years' exile from the imperial presence. Throughout 
the reign of Napoleon he was an ill-used man. He 
has, however, this consolation, that while most of his 
brother marshals are remembered only to be cursed 
in the countries they traversed, he is held in the most 
respectful remembrance. He is accounted every 
where, especially in Spain, an honourable and upright 
man, who scorned to violate the humanities of civilized 
warfare to gratify his master; 

Iti Ihe close of the Russian expedition, St. Cyr, at 
length marshal of the empire, commanded the corps 
of Oudinot, who had been severely wounded. The 
Kke soon happened to himself; but this did not pre- 
vent him from appearing at the battle of Dresden. Hci 
was left in that city, when Napoleon fell back on 
L^sic^ with sixteen thousand troops; but ere 

N 2 
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long it was surrounded by the victorious allies, 
and he was compelled to capitulate; nor did he 
return to France until the first restoration. Louis 
received him favourably, and raised him to the 
Chamber of Peers. He had nothing to do with the 
revolution of March 1815; and during the Hundred 
Days he retired into the country. On the king's re- 
turn he was rewarded with the Order of St. Louis, 
and the portfolio of war. In this important office he 
did all he could to repair the blunders of his prede^ 
cessor, Clarke, and he succeeded to a great extent. 
In 1816 he disagreed with his colleagues, and re- 
signed, but he was soon restored by the king. In 
1819 he again retired, because he disapproved the 
ministerial change in the law of elections; and in 
retirement he has since remained. 



GROUCHY. 

Emanuel Grouchy is of a noble family, and was 
bom at Paris, October 28th, 1766. 

When the revolution burst forth, the young Marqui& 
de Grouchy was a subaltern in the gardes-du-corps. 
After some hesitation whether he should emigrate or 
abide in France, he decided for the republican service, 
and commenced his career in it as colonel of dragoons. 
He had served scarcely a year when the decree against 
all of noble birth banished him from the army. He 
retured into the country ; but such was his impatience 
of inactivity, that he ere long enrolled himself as a 
private among the national guards, and marched 
against the royalists of La Vendtie ; where he exhi'- 
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bited so much of zeal and ferocity, that in 1795 he 
was made general of division. 

Hoche, tlie general-in- chief of the armies of the 

. west, had long wished to head an expedition to Ire- 
land. In 1796-7 the directory gratified him by fitting 
out a considerable armament at Brest ; and Grouchy 
was appointed his second in command. The fleet was 
dispersed in a storm, and this latter general arrived in 
Bantry Bay with a portion only of the armament. In- 
stead of making a descent on the coast, he precipi- 
tately returned to France. The admiral feared, and 
with reason, that he should be followed by an English 
squadron, and compelled to surrender his whole fleet. 
Hoche himself, on contemplating the means of de- 
fence, was not resolute enough to land ; and as he 

- stood in the same fear of our cruisers as Grouchy had 
done, he also quietly returned home. 

During the next four years Grouchy was employed 
in superintending the execution of the Chouans of 
La Vendee and the rebels— thai is, the patriots — of 
Piedmont. Subsequently he greatly distinguished 
himself in Italy, under his friend Moreau. At the 
peace he returned to Paris, and was named Inspector 
Genial of the Cavalry. He might have had other 

' and even better posts had he not mortally oflended 
the First Consul by loudly asserting the innocence of 
Moreau. The fidelity with which he adhered to his 
Mend on that trymg occasion did him- great honour ; 
but it was a fatal blow to his future prospects. The 
JLegion of Honour was for a time closed to him, 
though open to every one else; for him was no 
marshal's baton, though tlie feeble Perignon, the 
stupid Serrurier, the slow, indecisive Kellerman, were 
favoured with it But this was not all: he was 
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Aenceforth employed ^the revengefid -CorsiciDi in 
none but the most perilouB expeditatxim ; or in mn- 
ttons which could not £ul to cover hhn with <»dhuiL 

In. the Austrian and PniBsian wars (18(^-6-7), 
Grouchy esihibiked reddese yalour; but his bkiod^ 
Bpmt was most apparent at Madrid, on llie teniUe 
second of May. He it was who, when the iohabitaods 
lose against I^H^perfidiouB oppressors, caused the doots 
of the houses to be burst open, and every one found 
wi£h arms — man, woman, or child, — to be massacred. 
Chpeat as was this slaughter, it did not satisfy eiliier 
him or Murat* ; the wock of death was contimied in 
tx)ol blood. His celebrity as a manager of mifitaiy 
tribunals was not forgotten: one was formed in 
Madrid. 

" And the Spaniards who were brought be- 
fore it were sent away to be slaughlered with tilde 
inquiry whether they had taken part in the struggle 
or not. Three groupes of forty each were succes- 
sively shot m the Prado, the great public walk of 
Ma^id. Others, in like manner, were put to death 
near the Puerta del Sol, and the Pueita del S. Vi- 
cente, and by the church of Nuestra Senora de la 
Soledad, one of the most sacred places in the diy. 
In this manner was the evening of ^t second of 
May employed by the French at Madrid. The in- 
habitants were ordered to iUumonate liheir houses, 
a necessary means of safety for theb invaders, in a 
dty not otherwise lighted; and through liie whde 
night the dead and the dying might be seen (Mstmdiy 
as in broad noon day, lying upon the bloody pave- 
ment When momittg came, the same mockery of 

* See the Life of ithat personage. 
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jtntice vras coiitbmed, ^nd iceah mutden were cooh 
mitted deliberately with the farms of military exeou- 
tion during fieveral succeeding days^." 

This acceptable service, and his brilliant valour in 
the campaign of 1S09^ no far mitigated the imperial 
'iU«<will, that after the peace of Presburg he was made 
'Count «f the Empire, Colonel-generid of the Chas- 
seurs, Conmiander of the Iron Crown, &c. ; but noob 
<0«en his still more eminent services in the Busaian 
$egcpeditian could procure him the rank of marahal. 
&e retured from Ihe service in disgust. Afiter the IbBit 
Abdicatian, Ix>uis confirmed him in his dignities, but 
incurred his resentment by depriving him of his cam- 
mand of the Chasseurs. He therefotre hastened to 
Buonaparte as soon as he was once more 'established 
in. the Tuileries;; and was rewarded with the govern* 
iment of Lyons, and three military divisions. 

When Grouchy arrived at Lyons, he issued a pro* 
•damation to the soldiers and inhabitants, calling on 
the foormer to join the grecet military famib^^ and ua 
both to oppose the approach of the Duke d' Angou- 
llftme. He went out to meet his Royal Highness, but 
before he met him, the duke had been compelled to 
(Capitulate, on the condition that he should be allowed 
Jto embark at Cette for Spain. Grouchy sent for Da- 
mas, the prince's aide-de-camp, and declared thut 
he could not ratify Gilly's convention ; adding, thstt 
bis own head must answer for his obedience to the 
orders he ihad received. What those orders were he 
'did not explain, but he took care that the prince 
should be xigoroufdy guarded. The house was sur- 
rounded by a nnmerous party ; an officer of gena- 

* Southey's Peninsular War; i. 316. 
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dannes was placed in the duke's own chamber ; and 
the very roof was occupied. He naturally thought 
that his doom was sealed, and to be assured of the 
circumstance, he sent Damas to Grouchy. Scarce^ 
Jiad the messenger delivered his errand, when .the 
general exclaimed : ^* What ! is my name associatqi 
with a Caulaincourf s ?" Damas asked, if such were 
his sentiments, why liad he accepted the odious Ixust'? 
** I refused it twice," replied he, '* but the third time 
I dared not;" — adding, " besides, I have a lar^ 
family, and my income is only 20,000 francs." He 
tore his hair, and lamented sorely, that Monseigi^ur 
had not escaped. He now asserted that he had received 
no instructions respecting his illustrious prisoner ; but 
.his agitation shewed that he feared the purport of 
those which must be on their way to him.- He 
denied that the officer of gensdarmes had been 
placed in the prince's chamber by him, and pro- 
mised to remove that subject of complaint Wbest 
..pressed to declare how he would act if orders for the 
•Duke's execution should arrive from Paris, he at first 
replied that he would obey them; but after a little 
conversation he engaged to suffer the prisoner to 
escape, or even to escape with him, rather than shed 
his blood. The convention was at length ratified, 
through the intervention of Maret*, and the royal 
prisoner allowed to embark. 

Having received his long-expected brevet. Marshal 
Grouchy accompanied the emperor into Belgium. 
June 16th he commanded the French right wing at 
the battle of Ligny, and was left with a corps 32,000 
fitrong to watch the motions of the Prussians. 

. * See his Memoir. 
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On the 17th he received orders to attack Blucher, and 
prevent that general from joining Wellington on the 
plains ofWaterloo. While he. was engaged with a 
'Single division only, Blucher contrived to give him 
ihe slip, and to reach the iield in time to assist in the 
puiBuit of the French. He has been severely blamed 
tor suffering the Prussian to depart; but was he aware 
of the circumstance ? He perceived a considerable 
body of the enemy before him; he believed the 
whole Prussian army to be there, and consequently 
that, by preventing its junction with the English, he 
was rendering the most essential of services to his 
master. He led back his array to Paris, with the in- 
tention of supporting the clauns of young Napoleon ; 
but the popular current could not be stemmed ; Louis 
was restored; and Grouchy was exiled by that mo- 
narch. He spent several years in the United States, 
but was at length (we believe in 1819) permitted to 
.return to France. 



JOURDAN. 

JEAN-Baptiste-Jourdan was bom at Limoges, April 
^, 1762. In his sixteenth year he entered the army, 
and served in the American war. On his return to 
France, he obtained a lieutenant's commission ; and 
in 1790 became captain of Chasseurs, in the National 
Guard of his native town. The year following, as 
chief of battalion, he was sent to join the army of the 
north imder Dumouriez. 

From this time, until 1797, he was incessantly 
employed in Belgium or Germany, and was present 
at almost every considerable action against the allied 
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forces. His pramotioB waB now ni|iid : in I7d3 be 
obUumed the rank of general Atihehead of the axm^ 
of the Sambre and Meuse, lie obtained several advaos- 
teges ; he took posBession of many fortreaBes, and 
ddPeated fiome corps of the AnstrianB : but near Batis- 
lianbe was so roughly handled by the Archduke 
Charles, that he retreated in great disorder towaxds 
jfche Rhuie. 

The two following years, Jourdan havixfeg been 
veealled by the Directory, sat in the council of live 
Hundred.: but m 1799 he was again despatched t» 
measure his strengtii with the Austrian prince. He 
did «o in Swafaia, was beaten a second time, retreated, 
and was replaced by Massena. 

In die TBVolutian of the 18th Brumanre, Jourdaia 
lent no assistance to Buonaparte : he was in conae- 
quence excluded&om the Legislative Body, and epea 
banished from the court. 8tiil, as he was not without 
some portion of military reputation, he was et laDgA 
received into something like favour. In 1800 he 
commanded in Piedmont; in 1802 he was called to 
the Council of State ; llie year succeeding saw him at 
the head of the army of Italy ; and on the memorable 
I9th of Mj^, 1804, he was created a mandud: but on 
the breaking out of the Austrian war (1^0.5) he was 
^once again superseded by Maasena, — a diagmce id 
(which he tcanxj^ned, but without effect In 1606 he 
^oveimed ^ajdes under Joseph Bnamqafnte ; jsmd in 
1808 he JHBcompaniied that personage into Spain as 
-his major-general. 

Jourdan has the reputation of having sustained 
more defeats dian any .other (French g^aeraL His 
jniokfiame tof i/be anml, is signiificant enough of his 
ill success. He soon found that his ^talents were 



unable to meet the difficulties of his situation. He 
complained of Joseph, and Joseph complained of 
him : until, discouraged and disgusted, he demanded 
and obtained his recall at the close of 1809. 

When the Russian campaign was decided, ^ mar- 
shal was not a little chagrined at being compelled to 
return to Spain — ^where he conducted the inglonous 
ixetreat feom Madrid, and was at length cwerwhdbBMd 
in the ruin of Vittoida. HMs last defeat threw all 
his former ones into the flbldie. In his flight 
from the field he threw down his tnmciieon, which 
was found and ludioKOusly displayed by fMnne of <0«r 
soldiers. Jourdan did not think Imnself safe until he 
reached Paris. There he quietly watchedihe dooUning 
fortunes of his masto:, after whose abdioalieai he 
received a command froim Louis. 

When Buonapacte returned ifrom £lba,Jauidani^ 
tired into the country. He was fur some time 
imdecided as to the cousse he should pursue;^- 
but at length consented to take his seat in ^e 
Chamber of F«ess. As he was so notorioiis for his 
disasters m war, his services wei« not required at 
Waterloo, but he was entrusted with the government 
txf Besan^cm. H« was one €i »the first ito recogdne 
the authority of Louis after the second abdication. 
In 1617 he was placed over the s^enth moUtaxy divi- 
sion, and the year following was admitted amoiig the 
anew peers. 

'' Jourdan is a "poor general,'' said Naipoieon at & 
Helena. He might have added, *^ he is a stupid 
man." But his &art is better than his ftiead: he 
governed Piedmont so mildly in 1800, that siiTEteen 
years afterwards, the king of. Sardinia senit hdm has 
portrait, spleiuHdly euEiGl]^ wiiih diamonds. 
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JUNOT. 



Andoche Junot was bom of humble parents at 
Bussy-les-Forges, October 23d, 1771. 

At a very early period Junot enlisted into the army, 
some accounts say in consequence of disputes with 
his father, whom he insulted and plundered. Of his 
military exploits nothing is known until the siege of 
Toulon, when he was a simple grenadier. Here he 
was fortunate to attract the notice of the young com- 
mandant of the artillery. During a heavy cannonade, 
Buonaparte, having occasion to dictate a despatch, 
inquired if any one near him could write. Junot 
stepped out of the ranks, and while penning the de- 
spatch, a shot struck the ground close by his side, and 
covered both with dust. " This is fortunate, Sir," 
observed the grenadier, laughing, '* I was in want of 
sand.'' " You are a brave feUow," said Buonaparte ; 
** how can I serve you?" " Give me promotion ; I 

^wUl not disgrace it!" He was immediately made 
a Serjeant ; not long alkerwards he obtained a com- 
mission ; and in 1796 was nominated aide-de-camp 

. to his benefactor. 

In the campaign of Italy this officer exhibited dar- 
ing courage, and it is said unequalled rapacity : the 
former brought hhn the grade of colonel ; the latter 
enabled bun to indulge in his habits of dissipatioa 
In Egypt, too, he served with distinction as general 
of brigade, and soon after his return was placed over 

. a division. Into the Legion of Honour he entered 

i as a matter of course ; but to the particular favour of 
Napoleon he owed the govemorsMp of Paris^ and the 
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embassy to Lisbon, the latter of which was. a most 
lucrative mission. Having forced the feeble Don John 
to purchase peace at a high price, he returned to Paris, 
as if the object of his embassy were fully accompUshed, 
and permanent concord was thenceforth to reign be- 
tween the two courts; but scarcely had he passed 
through the German campaign, than he again returned 
to Lisbon, extorted ano^er large sum from the be- 
sotted government, and insisted that every British 
resident should be arrested, and all British property 
confiscated. Though Don John was weak, even 
to helplessness, he was an honest man, and he dis- 
dsuned to make such an ungrateful return to his 
best allies. He advised the English to wind up their 
accounts, and leave the country with aU possible 
expedition; and owing to this timely notice, most 
of them escaped with whatever property their hurry 
would permit them to collect. - But no concessions 
would have satisfied the tyrant: long before the result 
of his demands could be known, he had entered into 
a treaty with the despicable court of Spain for the 
dismemberment of the kingdom ; and forthwith Junot^ 
whom he knew to be unprincipled enough for any 
enterprise, received orders once more to enter Por- 
tugal at the head of a powerful army, to make prisoners 
of the royal family, and to seize the principal towns' 
and fortresses. 

Had Junot been an honest man, he would have- 
indignantly spumed this commission; but he was 
as little swayed by moral principle or humane feel- 
ing as the veriest leader of banditti. He entered 
this ill-fated kingdom in November, 1807, and 
though his first act was a proclamation in which he 
expressed the utmost friendship to the nation, and 
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axreired that he came as the ally of Don John, Im 
subsequent ones were un^mily fiendish. On tiie 
march from Alddxtaxa to Lisbon, his seldieTs sdzed 
cattle, provisions,money-— every thing t^ey eould cairy 
away. ^^ They pillaged as they went (soys Southey), 
and the very officers robbed the houses in which ^y 
wa» quartered : olive and other firuit-trees were cut 
down tor fiiel, or to form temporary barracks ; houses 
and churches were plundered. They burnt or mutiiated 
the images in the churcheS) and threw the wafer to be 
trodden under foot." When they entered Abrantes, 
they drove before them all the oatde they had been 
able to collect; they had more than sufficient for 
their wants, and they sold the remainder in open 
market Their general-in-chief ordered twelve thou*- 
sand pair of shoes to be— gratuitously of course— « 
provided for them ; but the poor inhabitants could 
odIj fomish between two and duee Aousand. ' ' These 
esactions were less intolerable to- the Poituguese than 
the insults and irreligion mth whieh they were accom* 
panied. A colonel ti4io wa» quartered in a capuchin- 
convent made the guardian pull off his bools^ and 
alber robbing the convent of the few valuables whieh 
it possessed, threatened to fusillade him if he did 
not bring him money ; the Mar had no other resource* 
but that of Mgning to seek &, and taking flight 
In the church of St Antonio the altars were used a» 
mangers for the homes*.'' 

In this way Jmiot marched on to the capital, but» 
before he reached it the royal fitmily had embarked' 
for the Btazils» His rage was great at finding his^ 
prey had escaped, him^ He put down the regeney 

* Sbuiliey'sPiaiiinsidfir War, vol. r.p. I«5. 
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which D<on Joha had appointed, levied eppiessiJine 
contnbulioiiB^ severely punished adi who> y^ntuzed to< 
apeak against his measures, {dkyed partial Tevok» 
by the bloodiest execulioiis, — in short, he. held un*- 
bounded and unbridled sway over the lii^eaaiid fortunes^ 
of the inhabitants. The dreadM state to which he 
Deduced Lisbon, formerly so flourishing, eannot he 
better described than in the wonis of the same histo^ 
lian: — 

^ The situation of Lisbon, at litis time, is one to> 
which history affords no parallel: it sufifeved neither 
war, nor pestilence, nor famine, yet. these visitations 
eould sc^^cdy have produced a greater degree of 
misery ; and the calamity did not admit of hope ; foir 
whither at this time could Portugal look for dehvev- 
ance? As the government was* now effectually con** 
verted into a miMtary usurpation, it; became eaw to- 
shnplify its operations ; and mosto£ the p^nsom^op** 
merly employed in civil depaitments were dismissed 
from office. Some were at once turned- off ; otherv 
had documents given them, entitling them to- be. rein^ 
slated upon vacancies; a few had some tnHing- pen- 
sion promised. All who had depended for employ* 
ment and* subsistence upon foreign trade- were now 
diestitute. Whole fjEunilies^ were thus suddenly reduced 
to poverty and actual want Their trinkets went 
first, whatever was saleable followed : things offered- 
for sale at such a time were sold at. half thi^ price, 
y^[dle die price of food was daily au^enCing. &was- 
a dismal thing to see the Mint beset ^th<pemonswh» 
earned thither the few articles of plate with which they 
had formerly set forth a comfortable* boaid,. and the 
ornaments which they had worn in hiq»pier days. It 
was a dismal thing to see men pale wAi anadsty. 
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passing through crowds who were on the same 
miserable errand, and women weepmg as they offered 
their little treasure to the scales. Persons who had 
lived in plenty and respectability were seen publicly 
asking alms — ^for thousands were at once reduced to 
the alternative of begging or stealing : and women of 
unblemished virtue till this fatal season, walked the 
streets, offering themselves to prostitution, that the 
mother might obtain bread for her hungry children — 
the daughter for her starving parents : such was the 
state to which one of the most flourishing cities in, 
Europe was reduced 1" 

Junot had sent divisions of his troops throughout 
the whole country to take possession of the fortresses, 
so that the kingdom lay for a time at his feet. Created 
Duke of Abrantes by the emperor, his ambitious 
aspirings looked to a much higher elevation : he con- 
sidered the Lusitanian crown within his reach. Some 
accoimts say, that he had derived well-founded hopes 
of such a dignity from the tenor of h^s master's 
conversation : however this may be, certam it is that 
he endeavoured to prevail on the nobles and clergy to 
soHcit a king from Napoleon, that king to be himself. 
But he was soon rudely awakened from his dreams of 
royalty. His lieutenants, whom he had placed over 
the great towns, and who equalled himself in rapa- 
city and cruelty, were not adways able to quell the 
insurrections which desperation daily produced : many 
of his troops were cut off in stragglmg parties. 
Meanwhile an English force, under Sir Arthur Wei- 
lesley, had landed on the coast, and was advancing 
to drive him from the country. He assembled his 
generals, with their respective divisions, and hastened 
to oppose the enemy. The battle of Vimeuro was so 
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dedaive, that he was compelled to enter into a con- 
vention for the evacuation of Portugal. Before he 
left Lisbon, however, he and his soldiers plundered to 
such purpose, that he declared five ships would foe 
necessary for the conveyance of liis baggage ; in which 
were included many valuable pictures, fifiy-three 
casks of indigo, some excellent studs of horses, a 
great number of manuscripts and curiosities from the 
national museum, and an amazing quantity of specie. 
To his sore mortification, Junot was compelled to 
disgorge most of this booty ; but still he escaped with 
sufficient to render him, affluent for the remainder of 
his days. He returned to France, followed by the 
curses of the Portuguese, and to meet an incensed 
master, who was little wont to make allowances for 
miscarriage in any of his generals. From this time 
until 1812 he remained in complete disgrace. 

In the Russian campaign, Junot headed a division, 
but he gathered no new laurels, and consequently 
could not obtain the marshal's truncheon*. On his 
return he was sent to protect the lUyrian provinces 
against an invasion of the Austrians ; but he was now 
become equally miserable in mind and body : a fever 
of long duration ended in settled derangement. For 
some time his freaks caused the amusement of his 
domestics, but at length he became a mere idiot, and 
was conveyed to the retirement of his father's house 
at Montbard, where he arrived July 22, 1813. He. 
had not been in the house more than two hours 
when he arose from his seat, leaped through a high 
window, and broke his thigh. The limb was ampu- 
tated, but an inflammation succeeded, and occasioned 
his death on the sixth day after his arrival. 
* See the Life of Murat. 
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Ib Mb person Junot was emineiitly bandfiome ; in 
luB manners coarse and bmtal ; in nis chaxacter im- 
principled, rapadous, and cmel. Buk fae had a confii- 
derabte share of moral as well as physical energy, aad 
lew mea could obey orders better than he. Has 
praise is due to the earl^r part of his career ; after 
ids disgrace he appeared a different man. Of all 
men, however, he was one of the least fit to direct a 
vfhoie army, and it is not easy to imagine why he 
was ever intrusted with the chief command. As we 
have be^i ccMnpelled to say so much ill of him, it 
gives us pleasure to conolude this shetch with am anec- 
dote which does him honour. 

Whexi the g^ieial returned from the Egyptian ex* 
pedition, he went into Burgundy to see ms relatives 
and fiieaods, and to shew mm that proi^iity had not 
altered his saotLments towards them. At Mcmtbard^ 
where he had received what little education he pos- 
sessed, he caUed on his schoolfellows, whom he 
saluted with gieat ooidiafity; but his emotion was 
much greater wh^ he met with his former preceptor, 
whom he had believed to be dead. He threw his anms 
aroimd the old man's ned^ and kissed, him. Sur-^ 
prised to receive such testimonies of regard ixom a 
stranger, eqiecklly from one so richly habited, tibe 
schoohnaster looked foolish, and was unable to utter 
a wovd. ^^ Do you not know me V' inquired the young 
officer. " I have not that honour. Sir," " Whati 
not know the idlest, the most dissolute, and worthless 
of your scholars ?" " Am I speaking to JML JunotP 
inquired the old man, with the utmost naivet<^. The 
general laughed, again embraced his tutor, and oa 
going away, settled on him an annual pension. 
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KLEBER. 

Jmmx fiaptiste Kleber, among the ablest of the revo- 
lutionary generals, was bom at Strasburg, in 1745. - 
In his earlier years Kleber studied architecture 
both in his native city and at Paris ; but the profes- 
sion did not please hun, and he returned home uncer- 
tain in what career he should commence active 
life. A singular adventure decided him. As he 
waa one day sitting in a tavern, his notice was 
attracted to some Bavarians, who, though quietiy 
partaking of some refreshment, were insulted by 
a number of young townsmen. He took the part 
of the strangers, and severely reproached his coun- 
trjmean for their inhospitable behaviour. These, far 
fiom listening to his reproof, became more violent 
tiian before, and did not spare hunself. His blood 
rose ; he challenged three or four of them, and beat 
them completely. The grateful Bavarians lamented 
that one who promised to be a hero, should not 
belong to the profession in which his merits would 
be most readily acknowledged and rewarded; drew an 
aaimated picture of the military life, and concluded 
with offering to procure his admission into the school 
at Munich. He accepted the poposal, and became 
one of the most distinguished pupils in the institution. 
In 1772, he obtained his first commission, but his 
promotion was too tardy for his hopes. In 1783 he 
was only lieutenant In some disgust he applied for 
leave of absence, and returned to Strasburg, where 
his friends persuaded him to rdinquish ^ service, 

o 2 
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and revert to his fonner profession. The six follow- 
ing years, he was inspector of the public buildings in 
Upper Alsace — ^but then the revolution called the 
aspiring to arms, and he listened to its voice. 

In the campaigns which followed, it was impossible 
that talents like Kleber's could remain imnoticed. 
Under General Custine he speedily attained the rank 
of adjutant-general ; and in the war of La Vendee, 
he commanded a division. 

The fame 'which he subsequently acquired in the 
campaigns of Germany, rendered Buonaparte desi- 
rous of his assistance in the Egyption expedition, 
and the distinguished share which he had in the 
success of the French arms in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, is known to all who are conversant 
with the annals of Napoleon. When the latter 
returned to France, he was left with the com- 
mand of the army, — a trust anything but desirable. 
He had but fifteen thousand troops, and the Turks 
were recruiting their forces in every direction : yet 
he had no other alternative than to hold out until re- 
inforcements reached him from France. He defeated 
the Turks at Damietta: in March 1800, he obtained 
a more signal advantage over them near the ruins of 
Heliopolis; and returned to reduce Cairo, which in 
his absence had revolted. He is said, — we believe 
with truth — to have acted mercilessly towards the im- 
fortunate inhabitants ; but his own days were already 
numbered. 

On the 14th day of June, 1801, Kleber, who had 
just returned from a journey to Gizeh, was invited to- 
breakfast with General Damas. About two o'clock, 
P.M. after desiring the other guests to await his return,. 
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he walked out on a long tenace which separated the 
residence of Damas from his own quarters. He was 
accompanied hy the architect Protain. As both 
walked slowly along, earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion, a man, who had concealed himself in a cistern 
at the extremity of the terrace, left his hiding-place, 
-cautiously followed them, and, unperceived by either, 
.phmged a poignard into the left groin of Kleber. 
The victim staggered to the parapet, exclaiming, 
Alas I am toounded ! and fell weltering in his blood. 
Then it was that Protain first perceived the assassin, 
' ^ho, with the bloody blade naked in his hand, ad- 
vanced towards him. With his cane he defended him- 
self as well as he could ; but he soon fell at Klebei^s 
feet, having received six wounds. The assassin then 
^ve the general three other stabs, but he might have 
j»aved himself the trouble, the first had done its work. 
Jn the mean time a soldier had heard the last words 
jof Kleber, and the alarm was giveni The terrace was 
jsoon. covered with the French, and the assassin was 
apprehended. 

' Soleyman, a native of Aleppo, was a youth re- 
markable for his religious fanaticism. He had made 
several pilgrimages to the Sacred City ; his dearest 
wish was to be admitted as public reader of the Koran 
into one of the Mosques ; and he could not behold 
witiiout mortification the presence of the infidels in 
Syria and Egypt The fanatic was also a patriot 
He burned with indignation at the atrocities committed 
on his countrymen by the invaders. He loudly de- 
claimed against the apathy of the Mahommedans in 
suffering the inheritance of the true believers to be 
thus ravaged ; and asserted that if unable to oppose 
the enemy in the field, every one who cared either 
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far his home or his rdigion, should single out some 
nartieular victim for the honour of God and 1^ 
^(ophet His zeal attracted the notice of AJboned^ 
Aga, who instantly resolved to make him the instrur 
ment of Kleher^s destruction. This Ahmed had been 
the favourite of the Grand Vizier, but had been 
lately disgraced. There was, however, one means by 
which he could be restored to his master's confidence^ 
•—by the dea& of the renowned general whom the 
armies of the Sublime Porte had assailed in vain. 
By acting on the highly-wrought enthusiasm of 
Soleyman, Ahmed persuaded hun that the assassin 
nation of so formidable a foe to their country and 
religion would be the most acceptable of services 
to the Prophet of God. The poor wretch listened 
and believed, and undertook the dreadful mission. 
He reached Cairo at the beginning of May, aad 
took up his temporary abode in the great Mosqua. 
Having waited a whole month for Kleber^s return 
from Gizeh, he became impatient at the delay, and 
set out for that town. But he was again disap 
pointed : the very day of his arrival the general had 
departed for Cairo. Faithful to his purpose, whidi 
obstacles served only to strengthen, he hastily retraced 
his steps, and committed the deed in the manner 
»bove related. That he need expect no mercy from 
the French — ^not less ferocious Uian the most vindio^ 
tive of his own countrymen, he well knew ; but neithei 
he horthe world expected that he would suffer a dealk 
at which humanity shudders. He was impaled alive 
---and his agonies were ingeniously prolonged during 
three whole days and nights ! The corpse of Soley* 
man was embalmed, and brought to Paris, to be de-» 
posited in the Museum of Natural History. . . 
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As an ofBeer, IGfiber wks worthy of all fNraise : he , 
combined tke romantic bravery of a Lannes, with the 
cool judgment of a Bemadotte. 



LAISON. 

Olitbr Laison was a native of Domvillera, but the 
year of his birth is unknown, and, indeed, so is much 
ei his eariy life. All that appears certain is, that his 
father was a humble lawyer ; that he embraced the 
military profession on the breaking o\A of the revo* 
fation ; and that he began his career as a private in s 
volunteer regiment. 

Military merit he must surely have possessed, or 
k» rise would not have been so rapid where so many 
l»iave men were contending for distinction. He ob- 
teined his first commission in 1793, and after two 
years more of aetive service became general of brigade: 
if among the bold he made himself remarkable for ft 
courage as dauntless as it was often ferocious, among 
robbers he was no less distinguished. Unluckily for 
himself, he had not, l&e some others, the talent of 
stealing without noise. 

' Having pSlaged and destroyed a rich monastery 
on iSbB frontiers of Luxembourg in open defiance of 
the existing prohibitions, he was arrested, and would 
have been condemned to deadi — had not one of the 
deputies from the Convention screened him. He was, 
however, compelled to leave the army and return to 

Paris. 

' One of the most fortunate tMngs that could have 
happened to this officer was the acquaintanee which 
in 1795 he formed with Buonaparte. He assisted 
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that general in defending the National Conv^^on 
against the Sections, and at a later period the service 
was not forgotten. But such at that time was the 
bad odour of his name that he was compelled to we^ 
main inactive, until he was permitted to join Massena 
in the army of Switzerland. By that able command^?, 
who knew his merit, he was made general of divisicai, 
and he certainly justified the promotion by a sens&ffi 
most brilliant services. 

On the formation of the imperial government, Ge*^ 
neral Laison received the cross of the Legion of Ho^ 
nour, and the post of governor of St Cloud.* He 
behaved so well in the next campaign, that in 1806 
he was placed in the government of two provincciSy 
Munster and Osnabruck. In this dignity he conti- 
nued two years, and enriched himself beyond example. 

But his greatest infamy is associated with the inva- 
sion of Portugal under Junot in 1 803. In the lan« 
guage of Mr. Southey :— ^^ Laison was one of those 
men alter Buonaparte's own heart, who, being 
equally devoid of honour and humanity, carried on 
war in the worst spirit of the worst ages, plundeiv 
ing and massacring without shame and without 
remorse." *' He was notorious for rapacity in the 
most rapacious army that ever disgraced its profes- 
sion and its country." He spared not " age, infir- 
mity, sex, or childhood." His march from Almeida 
to Abrantes was accompanied by pillage, fiames, 
and death. At Evora, he surpassed himself: justly 
does the historian remark, that ^* the horrors whien 
ensued will be remembered in Portugal while any re- 
cord of past times shall be preserved there." While 

* Another account says^ that both these lewards were for his 
gallantry at AusterUtz. 
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^themfantry were carrying on the work of death within, 
hfizsemen were stationed without to cut down all. who 
attempted to escape. ^^ The convents and churches 
a^Rnrded no asylum : not those who had home arms 
atone, hut children and old men were massacred, and 
WQBien were violated and slaughtered. The lowest com* 
.pukalion makes the Humher of these victims amount to 
nine hundred. The clergy and religioners were especial 
objects of vengeance : uiey were Uterally hunted from 
^ir hiding places like wild beasts: eight-and-thirty 
were butchered ; among them was the bishop of Mo- 
ranham. The archbishop's intercession with Laison 
obtained only a promise that a stop, should be put to 
these enormities: no att^npt was made to restrain 
them that day nor during Uie whole night, nor till 
eleven o'clock on the following morning ; and then, 
by :an order of the general, what he called the lawful 
pillage was declared to be at an end : but he contented 
hii^self with issuing the order ; no means for enforcing 
it w^re taken, and the soldiers continued their abomi- 
nations till every place had been ransacked, and theiz 
worst passions had been, glutted.*' 

^^ Laison promised the archbishop that his property 
should not be touched. After this promise Laison 
himself, with some of his officers, entered the arch- 
bishop's library, which was one of the finest in Por- 
tugal : they took down all the books in the hope of 
discovermg valuables behind them ; they broke off the 
gold and silver clasps from the magnificent bindings 
of the rarest part of the collection, and in thehr disap- 
pointment at finding so little plunder, tore in pieces a 
whole pile of manuscripts. They took every gold and 
silver coin from his cabinet of medals, and every jewel 
an4 bit of. the precious metals with which the relics 
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were adonied, ar which decorated anylMng in lis 
oratory. Laison was even seen at noon-day to take 
Ae archbishop's episcopal ring ^m the table, ink 
pocket it"* 

We haTe no wish to follow Lnson through his m- 
vohing career. As he had never a separate com* 
mand, and was rarely employed on his own respon^ 
s&ility, his movements belonged rather to theflaperiom 
in command than to kiiBsdif. By the Portuguese he 
will long be remembered by his name of Mcmeta Qie 
had lost an arm). He presided at most of tiie mili- 
tary executions ordered by Junot He was with Soidt 
at the time of Napoleon's first abdication ; and, fike 
that general, he gave in his adhesion to Louis, who 
placed him over &e Fifilh Military Division. 

Laison was deeply engaged in the plot for Buona* 
parte's resumption of £e sopreme power in 181& 
Ihuing the hundred days he served Im old master 
zealoi»ly, and afbr the battle of Waterloo he coUectod 
his property and fied to Liege, in the vicinky of which 
he had long before purchased a valuable estate. Hers 
he ended his worthless life in 1816. 



LANNES. 

Jean Lannes, who, for his impetuous valour, was 
called the Orlando and the Ajax of the French camp, 
was bom at Lectoure, April 11th, 1769. 
• The parents of Lannes were poor, and intended him 
for some mechanical pursuit ; but he listened only to 
his own martial temp^, and at an eaiiy age enlisted 

« Southey'i Histoiy of the Peninrabr W^; vol. u. 146^ 7« 



into Ifae aimy. For some time he was employed on 
the Pyi^aean ficontier, where he exhibited coorag* 
Buffideiit to proeure him the rank of oUef of Brigade. 
He was, however, considered as destitute of the qua^ 
Utbs necessary in him who is to command others, and 
liar this reason, in 1795, he was deposed by an agent 
of the CoBTention. His appellation of Ajax, ind^, 
aeems to hare been not unappropriate : if he had all 
ike daring, he had also somediing of ^e 8tii|H<Mty, o( 
that Homoic hero. 

Mortifying as was this disgrace, it could not damp 
the ardour of Lannes. He assisted Buonaparte in 
the affair of the Sections, and accompanied him as 
H volunteer to Italy. At one of the first actions in 
which he was engaged, that of MiUesimo, he dis* 
tinguished himself so well that he was made colonel 
im the field. The bridge of Lodi exhibited a dazzlmg 
ipedmen of his ]ntrepi<£ty. He had taken one ensign, 
iuid was about to seize a second, from the Austrians, 
when hb horse fell under him, and twelve cuirassiers 
nosed their sabres to cut him down. Lannes in- 
stantly sprung on the horse of an Austrian officer, 
killed the rider, placed himself firmly in the saddle, 
and fought his way through the cuirassiers, killing 
two or three, and severely wounding more. Such a 
man could not but rise : he was made general of bri- 
gade, and soon afterwards of division. 

In the Egyptian expedition — at Acre — and above all^ 
at Aboukii^— General Lannes was foremost in danger, 
and in honour. He returned to France with the com- 
mander-in-chief, whom he assisted to overturn the 
^rectorial government. He accompanied the First 
Consul over St Bernard, and added to his already 
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numerous lauiels at the battle of Montebello, whidi 
aflerwaids gave him his title, and at Maiengo. 

The next service which Lannes performed to his 
master was one, however, which ought to have been 
intrusted to any other hands. He was sent ambas- 
sador into Portugal, where his fierce demeanour and 
domineering conduct obtained the promise of every 
thing he asked from the childish government which 
the country had the misfortune to obey. On his re* 
turn he became marshal of France, . and ere long 
Duke of Montebello, and was present at every action 
of importance, from the combat of Wertingen to the 
peace of Tilsit. Such was his adventurous spirit, his 
indomitable fury, that the anny, with one consent, 
bestowed on him the same distinction already awarded 
to Murat and Ney — ike brave among the brave. He 
was, indeed, the emperor's right hand, ready for any 
enterprise, and as careless .of others' lives as his own; 

This marshal, notwithstanding his romantic bravery, 
was not very successful in the Spanish campaign. 
He took Saragoza, but not until after a long and mm* 
derous siege ; and when the city at last fell, we are 
sorry to say, his valour was stained by perfidy as 
well as cruelty. He promised that the governor, 
Palafox, should retire unmolested, yet he made him 
a prisoner, and treated him. shamefiilly. . He pro* 
mised that the garrison should march out with 
the honours of war, — he made all prisoners. . He 
promised that the inhabitants should be uninjured,*— 
lie shot many, imprisoned more, levied the most op- 
pressive contributions, and permitted his ruffian sol* 
diers to plunder with impunity. Sometimes, indeed, 
Lannes could exhibit uncommon generosity ; but he 
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had' no fixed principles, and being led by the im- 
pulses of a mind in which ferocity was strangely 
combined with grandeur, committed, or what is the 
same thing, allowed to be committed, many actions 
of a cruel, vindictive character. 

After the fall of this place, the heroic defence of 
which will be immortal, he retired to an estate that 
he had purchased in the vicinity of Paris. But the 
war with Austria recalled him to the field. And now, 
for the first time, his parting with his family is said 
to have been mournful. His usual brilliant success 
attended him until the battle of Essling, when a can- 
non-ball carried away the whole of his right leg 
smd the foot and ancle of the left. The emotion* 
which the emperor testified on the occasion was ho- 
nourable to both. He constantly attended his sick 
bed, consoling him, and bidding him hope. But 
hope was vain — ^the surgeons declared that nothing 
could save him. He had always been stem ; he was' 
now furious : ^' Not save a marshal of France and a 
duke of Montebello !" he exclaimed to the terrified 
practitioners : " then the emperor shall hang you, — 
and may you be d — d afterwards 1" On the 31st of 
March, the ninth day after his accident, he seized 
|he hand of Napoleon, and said: '^ Another hour, 
and your majesty will have lost one of your most 
zealous and faithful friends P And so it proved. 

'' I found Lannes a dwarf, but I made him a 
giant,'' said Buonaparte at St. Helena. It is true, 
that from a simple volunteer he was raised by his 
patron to the highest rank in the army, and in the 
peerage ; but his elevation was the consequence of. 
ids own merit Among all the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution there was not a more dauntless spirit. Like : 
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Ney, his rival in bravery, he was vulgar, and even 
coarse in his manners ; but he was more fierce than 
he, and, unlike him, he was often merciless; and 
notw^tanding his lofty station, his moral energy, 
and his chivalric valour, posterity will assuredly rank 
Launes among the ruffians of his age. 



LEFEBVRE. 

Francois Joseph Lefebvre, a native of Ru^Msk, of a 
humble funily, was bom October 2&th, 1755. 

The revolution which found him a veteran seijeant, 
opened to him as well as others die higher career 
of his profesaion. But unlike many €^£etB he did 
not stam himself by the excesses of &e period : on 
two occasions he interposed in behalf of the royal fe* 
mily, threatened by a ruffian mob, and on bo& he was 
wounded. He well deserved his rapid promotion. 
In September, 1798, he was raised from the rank of 
captain to that of adjutant-general ; in December the 
same year he was general ^ briffade, and the month 
following of division. He fought under Piche^ 
gru, Moreau, Hoehe, and Jourdan, in the Nether^ 
lands and in Germany, and on all occasions with dis- 
tinction. At Stockach he sustained for many hours, 
with eight thousand men only, the assaults of thirty-^ 
six thousand Austrians, nor did he give way until 
he was severely wounded. But bravary was not his 
only merit : he had great presence of mind, great 
promptitade of decision, a correct military eye, and 
ne was a good tacnman. 

This general was of greatuse to Buonaparte in the 
revolution of Brumaire. It was he who extricated 
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Xiuden fiom tkeiafimated Comicil of Five Hundred. 
Perceiving the indecisioii of BuoxMpartey he said, 
^' Only speak the word, and I will soon fetch your 
brother." '^ Go, then,* replied the other, '^ and act 
9,8 you please/' At the head of twenty-five grena^ 
diers, he entesed the hall of the assembly, and amidst 
the loudest execrations, quietly and silently laid hold 
of the terrified Lucien, and brought hhn away. 

Raised to Ibe dignity of marshal, Lefebvre was one 
of Ihe best supports of the imperial fortmies. In the 
campaigns of 1805-6-7, he shewed equal intrepidity 
and skiU. After the battle of Eylau he was sent with 
sixteen Aousand men to invest Dantzic, which was gar- 
joaoned by twenty-one thousand regulars, exclusive of 
A numerous militia. The place was strong by nature, 
and rendered stiU more so by art, and not many days 
after the trenches were opened, twelve thousand Rub- 
sians arrived to re-inforce the garrison. The be- 
sieg^cs were thus compelled to divide their forces, 
otherwise &ey would have been placed between two 
fixes. The action with the Russians (May 15, 1807) 
was a very sharp one ; and Lefebvre would certainly 
have been worsted had not Lannes and Oudinot adr 
yanced to support him. In fact the whole siege was 
of the same character : the fortress was d^ndoi wil^ 
unpaxalleled obstmacy. One day the besieged made 
aa impetuous sally, and after a violent struggle gained 
possesion of a redoubt on which a battery had been 
erected to cover the works, and which it was of the 
highest importance to the French to regain. The 
mairfial hurried to that part of the field, placed him^ 
self at the head of his grenadiers, saying, *^ Now for 
QUI tum^iny children ! '^ and rushed to the attack. As 
^e balls showered thick around him, his brave f(^« 
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lowers wished to pioteet him by fortning a fas^rt 
of their own bodies ; ^^ No ! let me fight as you dol" 
was his dauntless reply as he led them on. The t^ 
doubt was retaken, and all who had defended it 
were either killed or made prisoners. At length it 
was evident that the place could hold out no long^; 
.when with the generosity belonging to his charactoc^ 
he wished that Lannes and Oudmot, who had so op> 
portimely assisted him on the 15th of May, should 
be present at the capitulation, and enter with Yam. 
They, however, were too high-minded to divide hi^ 
triumph ; and to end this generous contest, they both 
repassed the Vistula. On the 24th of the same month 
Dantzic capitulated on conditions alike honourable 
to the marshal, and to General K£Jreuth,the gov^mw. 
Lefebvre, now Duke of Dantzic, was one of th^ 
numerous and able French generals, who fouglft 
and gathered few laurels in Spain. In the German 
campaign of 1809, at Thami, Abersberg, EckmuU, 
and Wagram, and among the dangerous passes of 
the Tyrol, he maintained the honour of the Fr^sch 
arms. In the Russian campaign he headed the im- 
perial guard, but was seldom called into action. In 
those of 1813 and 1814 he faithfully adhered to the 
declining fortunes of his master. Loius made him a 
peer, but after Buonaparte's return he dishonoured 
himself by consenting to support the usurper in the 
new Chamber of Peers. By this weakness — ^we aie 
unwilling to call it by a heavier name — ^he had justly 
forfeited all claim to the king's favour. In 1816« 
however, he was confirmed in his rank of marshal, 
and in three years more was^ recalled to the upper 
chamber. He died September 1820, leaving no 
issue. . 
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liefebvre was a disinterested man, a Strang^ to the 
ai^ of extortion tmbluehingly practised by ahnost 
-every French general of his time. In 1796 he ws^r 
6o }^or that he could not pay the expenses of his son 
at- college, and the youth was compelled to return 
home. After the peace concluded in 1799, he thus 
wtt)te to the Directory : ^^ The definitive conclusion of 
peace will enable the country to dispense with my 
services. I beg you to assign me a pension that I 
inaiy live in conifort. I want nei&er carriage nor 
horse, but bread only. You know my services as 
well as I do : I shall not reckon my victories, and I 
have no defeats to mention." — " Before I retire from 
the pofession, I am e^^ceedingly anxious that the 
patriotism, the bravery, the talents and services of ~ 
t>Gth my aid*de-camp and officers of artillery should 
l>e rewarded," &c. The general who asks only breads 
for himself, and leaves the more spleiidid rewards to 
«(thers, must win our respect. 

. The duke had an estate at Combaut in the depart^ 
ment of the Seine-and-Mame. In an apartment of 
his mansion there was a chest at least twenty feet 
long, the contents of which many visitors were an- 
ions to see. One day the duchess opened it in pre- 
sence of a female friend : it was found to contain all 
the successive garments which she and her husband 
had worn since their marriage. The oldest were 
coarse plain habits ; the more recent ones bore the 
insignia of ducal rank. '* My husband and I," said 
the lady, " have taken pleasure in preserving these 
garments,: there is no harm in looking on them from 
time to time : — 'people should never forget what their 
history has been." 

On Napoleon's first abdication, Lefebvre proceeded 
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to Puis, «iid was introdueed lo the Busaiaa en^pefor. 
" You were not under the walk cnP ^6 dly, marshal, 
wben we kniFed V\ ^^ No, Ske, we had the mitsfor- 
tOBe to airhre too late." ^^ Mirfartuner observed the 
pntce smiling; ^^ you are sorry then to see me heser 
^^ Sire, I cannot behold without admiiatioD a con- 
queror who, though so youngs uses his victory wiih 
moderation ; but because he is the conqueror of my 
oounlary, nebher can I lodk on him without anguisk" 
^ I humour you tor such sentiments,", said Alexander ; 
^^ they add to my esteem for the Duke of Dantzic." 



MACDONALD 

Is the son of a Highland dunnie^wassd (or poor 
gentleman), of the Clanronald sept, who was aaooag 
the first to join the standard of Charlea Edwaid 
Stewart, in 1745. Ha^g been educated for the 
Catholic Church, he was master of three languages, 
French, English, and Gaelic, and attended the adven* 
turer as interpreter throughout his expedilioa After 
the battle of CuUodenhe escaped to France, where he 
settled. The son was bom in the little town of San- 
cerre, Novembw 17th, 1765. 

At an early age he entered as lieutenant into the 
Irish regiment of Dillon. He embraced, but not to 
extravagance, the principles of the revolution. His 
education had been more liberal than that of military 
men generally — of the French military especially— 
and he was not so dazzled by the new light, as to be 
insensible to the dark spots which deformed even its 
dawn. 

Alter the battle of Jemmapes, Colonel Mac- 
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ii<»iald began fq atteaet the notice of Eun^ He 
waspresexitatniDstoftiie acticms whicli were fought 
JB the Low Countries. As general of brigade, he 
ied the van of the army of the north ; and contii* 
bated to the conquest of Holland, by passing the 
Viahal on the ice, in defiance of a fiirioufe cannfinade 
fimn the batteries of Nimeguen. . 

Appointed Governor of Rome (1798}, General Mac* 
dona£d endeavomred to restore Ine pubUc tranquillity, 
in a city which had long been the theatre <^ strile 
between the parluans of the old and n^f order of 
things, and in this capacity he acted with stem 
severity. Not only did he banish the ecclesiastics, 
but he put to death all who asserted the independence 
of the state. At Frosinone he had the barbarity to 
massacre all the armed inhabitants, and to bum thdr 
houses to the ground. Such conduct would have 
created no surprise in an Augereau, or Davoust, 
or Mass^ia: hvA from this plilegniatic thinkii^ 
officer, mankind had looked for different things. 
It is some consolation to think, that if this was 
the first, it was also the last stain of the kind on 
his character. Mack approached, and he aban^ 
doned the Eternal City, but returned to it on the 
defeat of that general. He once more left it, to carry 
into effect the iniquitous designs of his government 
on the kingdom of Naples; but he was ere long 
driven out of Italy by Suwarroff. 

Maodonald took part with Buonaparte, on the 1 8di 
Brumake; and was rewarded with some important 
missions, from the last of which — the embassy to 
t^ppenhagraEi — he did not return until 1803. Then 
his favour with the First Consul ceased. He had the 
honesty to reprobate, in no measured terms, the con- 

p 2 
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duct puiBued towards Moreau; andt some officios 
persons haTing reported his words to Buonaparte, ha 
was immediately ordered to retire into ihe countrjr, 
or at least to appear no more at court He obeyed 
without complaint, though he did not witness widMMft 
resentment the omission of his name in the list of 
marshals in 1804. He remained in obscurity undl 
the Austrian war of 1809, when he was sent ta 
direct the inexperienced Eugene Beauhamois in the 
defence of Italy. He pursued the Austrians into 
Hungary, and had the principal share in the victory 
at R^b. But it was at Wagram that he exhibited 
the greatest intrepidity. He forced the en^oiy's 
centre, though it was defended by two hundred pieces 
of cannon. The manner in which he performed this 
eminent service called forth the applause of the 
emperor, who embraced him, and created him a mar-* 
shal on the field of battle. ^' From this day forward/' 
said the emperor, ^* let us be friends !" This was some 
reparation for the wrong he had sustained, but thie old 
prejudice still lingered in the breast of Napoleon. 

The new marshal was next intrusted with the gd*« 
vemm^it of Gratz, where his conduct formed an ho-> 
nourable contrast to what it had been at Rome. Not 
only did he preserve rigorous discipline among the 
troops, but he won the esteem of the inhabitants to 
such a degree, that, on his departure, they begged him 
to accept 100,000 ^ancs, as well as a box of jewels 
for one of his daughters. He nobly refused both, 
observing that if they considered themselves mider 
any obUgation to him, they had other means of re^ 
turning it, by taking care of three hundred sick sol^ 
diers, whom he was compelled to leave behind. 

In Spain and Russia, the Marshal (now created 
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I^e of Tarentum) equalled the best of Napoleon's 
lieutenants. The camnaign of Saxony found him at 
his post of danger and nonour. He was at Lutzen and 
Bautzen ; but the most signal of his services was ren^ 
Aeiced at Leipsic. After gallantly withstanding the 
JMsauUsof the enemy (October 18th, 20th, 1813), and 
^at too in spite of the Saxon defection, his was the 
peiilous duty of protecting the French rear durmg tibe 
i:etreat The fierce attacks of an overwhelming enemy, 
with the destruction of the bridge over which the &gi- 
tives had hoped to escape, exhibited a scene of mas- 
sacre and drowning — ^a scene unrivalled for horror, 
except by the passage of the Berezina. Macdonald 
plunged into the Elster, and saved himself by swim- 
ming, while the illustrious Poniatowsky, ** the last 
hope of the Poles," his associate in covering the 
retreat, sank to rise no more. Macdonald faithfully 
adhered to the emperor, until the abdication of Fon- 
tainebleau ; and exerted himself so warmly in the 
endeavour to procure good tenns for the fallen chief 
and his family from the allied princes, that Napoleon 
could not but think with compunction of ike little 
favour he had ever shewn this marshal, in comparison 
of what he had lavished on others, who now deserted 
him in his hour of need. At parting, he presented 
bis own sword to Macdonald. *^ Ts^e it," said he, 
*' it is a soldiei^s gift to his comrade. Duke of Ta- 
rentum, I wish I had known you sooner, as well as I 
do now." 

Like the other marshals, the duke of Tarentum 
was caressed and loaded with honours by the new 
government. Nominated a peer of France, he made 
in the Chamber two suggestions, distinguished alike 
for .their wisdom, justice, and importance. He 
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jmposeA that tlie emignoits whose possessions had 
passed into priyate hands, shoidd be mdesDidfied by 
the foimation of a fiind, to which twelve raillicms 
ef francs shall be ammally contributed ; and, in like 
manner, that the grants of tiie imperial goveimneBl 
should be held inviolate. Both were rejected ; bol 
with him rested &e praise of having proposed mea« 
sues which would have conciliated two powerM aaict 
discontented parties, and perhaps prevented the dis- 
asters that followed. 

When the ex-emperor returned to trouble Fraoice, 
the marshal continued honourably faidiful to the royal 
eaose He proceeded to Lyons to join Mondewr^ 
in repelling the invader. He soon found, however^ 
liiat the troops were secredy resdived to desert thsff 
standards. He harangued them, but to no purpose ; 
they preserved a gloomy and onnnous silence. He 
placed two battalions behhid some banricades wUcb 
had been hastUr erected to defend the passage of 
the Rhone. The men ^etiiy remained in the 
poffition ^signed them ; but no sooner did they 
hear the cry of Vive FEmpereuri raised by die 
advanced guard of Napoleon's little army, than 
Aey eagerly scrambled over the barricades, and, m 
spite of their commander's entreaties^ fiew into the 
arms of their ancient comrades. He was fofced 
to retire, and would have been taken prisoner by his 
imn. troops, had not some of them, more honourable 
than the rest, insisted on his evasion being unob^ 
structed. He returned to Paris, where he again ho^ 
to make a stand ; but on the emperor's approach, 
he was agab abandoned. Resolved, however, to con-* 
tmue his fidelity to the very last, he accompanied 
the fugitive Loiiis to the frontiers of the kingdom. 
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During the Hundred Days, &e duke would accept 
no command under Napoleon. He remained in the 
capital, and enrolled hnnself among the grenadiers 
of the National Guard. In this uniform he appeared 
«t court after the restoiatioD of the king. He was 
soon made Arch-chancellor of the Legion of Honour, 
and Grovemor of llie Twenty-First M ihtary Divisioa ; 
•ad afterwards Major-general of the Royal Guard. 

If Maedonald is not one of the greatest, he is cev* 
tainljr among the most respectable of the fVench mar- 
riialsv He is a brave soldier and a skilful general ; 
md in bis personal conduct he has shewn both mo- 
deration and independence. He enriched hims^ 
by no ra|Hne ; he" hesitated not to brave Napoleoa^s 
anger m bdnlf of his fnaid Moreau ; and shewed 
himself superior to the revenge which ensued. His 
fidelity to Napoleon himself in the midst of apostacy 
will ever be honourable to his character — a character 
on which, indeed, we can trace but one stain, — his 
cruelty to the revolted inhabitants of the Roman State. 

Marshal Maedonald passed some months in this 
country in the year 1830: visited, with great attention, 
the localities of Charles Edward's campaign in Scot- 
land ; and shewed much kmdness to ms relations in 
the Highknds and Hebrides ; most of whom he found 
m very humble circumstances. 

He inhabits in Paris the splendid hotel of the Legion 
of Honour, and has a princely chateau on the banks 
of the Loire. He has daughters, but no son to inherit 
his title. 
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MARMONT. 

AuGUSTE-frederique-Louis-Viesse de MannoBt m 
one of the most respectable by birth of NapoleQBr^ 
marshals. His family is noble, and has for ages be^a 
distinguished for its military propensity. He wa»/ 
bom at Chatillon-sur-Seine, July 20th, 1774. 

Like most of his ancestors, Frederique from his 
earliest infancy was designed for the army. la 
his fifteenth year he entered it as sub-lieutenant ,m 
a regiment of infantry ; but convinced that promo*- 
tion would be more nq>id in the artillery, he soon 
abandoned the former service for the laJtter. At 
Toulon he attracted the notice of Buonaparte ; and 
when that general was invested with the command of 
the army of the interior, Marmont hastened to Paris, 
and was appointed his aide-de-camp. 

Throughout the camnaigns of Italy, Egypt, and 
Syria, Marmont was at tne side of Napoleon, and was 
one of the few selected to return with him to France. 

In the arduous passage of Mount St Bernard, axai 
in the affair of Fort St Bard, Marmont greatly dis* 
tmguished himself. He commanded the artillery at 
Marengo; and at the close of the campaign became 
general of division. 

In the wars of 1805-6-7 Marmont served with 
equal honour ; and in the course of the German cam- 
paign of 1809 he obtained a marshal's truncheon, 
and the title of Duke of Ragusa. After this he was 
ordered to replace Masaena in the command of the 
army of Portugal; but this was a situation above his 
abilities. 
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Soon after his arrival in Spain, Marmont effected 
a junction with the army of Soult, and their combined 
forces marched to relieve Badajoz, then besieged by 
Wellington. The English general was not sufficiently 
stiPong to oppose them, and retreated towards Sala- 
maaoca, our marshal following him. For a time they 
watched each other, neither being willing to strike 
the first blow ; but a blunder of Marmont at length 
threw the initiative into the hands of Wellington. 
He was at dinner in his tent when information was 
fafought him that the French were extending their 
wing, probably to out-flank him. ^* Marmonfs good 
genius has forsaken him!" said Wellington, and in- 
stantly mounted his horse. The French could not 
withstand the impetuous onset of our troops : they 
were driven from their positions, and the disorder of 
their flight vras much increased in consequence of a 
wound which deprived them of Marmont's services 
early in the action. For the details of the great battle 
of Salamanca we must refer to the history of Napo- 
leon*. 

The -wound of Marmont was so severe, (hia 
arm was obliged at length to be amputated), tluct he 
could not follow his master next year into Russia^ 
He was not even recovered when Napoleon preci- 
pitately returned from that disastrous campaign ; but 
he insisted on sharing in the dangers of the one 
about to open. Marmont held a command at Lutzen^ 
Bautzen, Leipsic ; and afterwards defended, step by 
step, the territory of France against the formidable 
masses of the enemy which swept over it from the 

* Seven ibousand prisoners, eleven guns, and two eagles, weia 
iafeen. One of the eagles was sola by a Connaught regi- 
ment for ft bottle of ram I 
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Bhine to liie cafntaL We anive at the most impor- 
tant period in the life of this marshaL 

Napoleon had charged Marmont and Mortier will 
the defence ci Parifi ; but how could such an obje^ 
be attained by a few thousands of troops against die 
combined hosts of the allies ? Both marshals resisted) 
however, until Joseph Buonaparte abandoned tJie 
capital, desiring the Duke of Ragusa to conclude a 
convention for: its surrender, and to make what terms 
he could. Accordingly he and Mortier agreed to 
CYacuate the city, and save it from the honors of an 
assault 

The Duke of Ragusa took post, after the capitola* 
tion, at Essonne, w^ about 12,000 men. Here he 
received the declaration of the allies, and the decree 
of llie conservative senate, proclaiming that Napoleoii 
no longer reigned^ On this he entered into a nego- 
tiation both with the povisional government, imd 
with Prince Schwartzenberg; and at length agreed to 
march within die cantonments of the allies ; tiiereby 
renouncing all idea of continuing the war. For h» 
troops he stipulated that they should be allowed a safe 
retreat into Normandy ; and he obtained a guarantee 
for the freedom and honourable tresrtment of Napo- 
leon's person, should the emperor &11 into the hands 
of the allies. 

Before, however, the corps which the marshal comr 
manded could be marched away, Macdonald, .Can* 
kincourt, and Ney visited him at his head-quarters cm 
their way to Paris. They were the bearers of NiqM>- 
Icon's act of abdication, and were authorized to add 
Aisname to the commission of which they were mem- 
bers. Their object was to procure the best terms 
they could, both for France in general, and £or the 



nttnlials m parlieQlar (ef idiom Ney was the ae^ 
knowledged representative) ; and, above all, to obCain 
ihe assent of the allies to the proclamation of 
young Napoleon, under the regency of the empress. 
Mikimoiit's sHuation was delicate : he complained 
ef lus having recced no summons to attend 
with his brother-officers at Fontainebleau when the 
€9QBperor mgned the instrument of abdication; and 
ttentioned tiie separate convention into which he had 
already entered. The Didte of Tarentum remon* 
Btrated witii him on the impolicy of disunion among 
the great officers of the army at so ciitiGal a time ; in^ 
treated him to suspend liie execution of his conven- 
tion ; and to hasten to Paris with the three commicK 
BicmeTS present for tiie purpose of assisting at the 
important conference about to be hdd. He east* 
sented, and as he stepped into Ne/s carriage, or- 
dered Count Souham, who, like all the other ge- 
neralB of his corps (two excepted), was privy to &e 
convention, to remain stationary with the troops untO 
further dire^t^ns. But he had scarcely reached the 
eapital, before an unexpected circumstance hastened 
&e execution of the treaty. The emperor summoned 
Souham to his presence. Had he heard of the secret 
convention? was the question which naturally sug* 
gested itself to the general's mind. In some alarm he 
nastOy assembled all who were privy to the transac- 
tion ; and it was instantiy resolved to fulfil the condi- 
tion of marching the troops within the lines. These 
brave men, ignorant of the nature of the movement 
they were commanded to make, suspected that some 
flank attack on the allies was meditated ; and pro- 
ceeded with alacrity. Their rage at finding themselves 
suddenly surrounded by the enormous hosts of the 
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Allies appeared in a violent commotion, which, how- 
eyer, was soon appeased. 

By Louis XVIII. the Duke of Ragus^ was made a 
Peer of France, and Captain of the Garde-du-Corps. 
When Napoleon landed from Elba, he was <tei» 
nounced as a traitor for the part he had acted in the 
drama of the abdication. He accompanied the king 
to Ghent, and thence, for the benefit of his heakh^ 
he resorted to the waters of Aix-larChapelie) wheie 
he remained until the second restoration. 

In 1817 the Duke of Ragusa, as the king's lieu* 
tenant, was despatched on an extraordinary mission to 
Lyons. Three months before an insurrection had 
Inroken out both in that city and in Grenoble, and had 
not been quelled without difficulty ; considerable di»* 
content still subsisted among, the people. By his 
lenity towards the mistaken instruments of the insur- 
rection, and his rigour towards the local authorities. 
by whom it had been violently suppressed and savagely 
revenged, he succeeded in restoring tranquillit]j^ 
Since that time he has attended alternately to his 
duties in the Chamber of Peers, and to agricultural 
pursuits, of which he is very fond. He is particularly 
distinguished for his success in the improvement of 
wool. 

The reputation of Marmont as a general is not of 
the first order ; though he is on all hands acknow* 
ledged to be an adimrable officer of artillery. In 
private life he is said to be haughty, and fond of vain 
shew, but his character bears no stain either of rapine 
or of cruelty; 
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MASSENA. 

Ahdbsa Massena, the ablest of these marshals, was 
bom at Nice, May 6th, 1758. Left an orphan in his 
isiancy, and unprovided with the gifts of fortune, his 
education was very imperfect. At an early age a 
near relative, the captain of a merchant vessel, intro-' 
duced him to a maritime life ; but he soon became 
disgusted with the sea, and entered as a private sol- 
dier into a regiment in which another relation was 
captain. 

Young Andred was so regular in the discharge of 
his military duties, that in time he was made a cor^ 
poral ; and when, long after, he became marshal of 
fVttnce, he spoke of the superior satisfaction he had 
derived from this first promotion. In a few years he 
\Wsi8 made Serjeant, then adjutant ; but he could nof 
obfoin a sub-Ueutenant's commission. Under the old 
system^ — a system which had nearly destroyed the 
military spirit of the kingdom — epaulettes were not 
awarded to merit, unaided by birth or patronage. 
After fourteen year^ service he ceased to hope, left 
the army in disgust (1789), married, and settled m 
his native city. But the spirit-stirring events of the 
revolution recalled him to the sphere he had aban-^ 
doned. The privates were allowed to choose their 
officers; and his advancement was astonishingly 
rapid. He rose to be general of division iii 1793 ; 
and had by this time established a liigh character for 
skill as well as bravery. 

His history now began to be inseparable from that 
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of Napoleon. He was present at every action of note 
in Italy ; and so effectual was his co-operation widi 
the commander-in-chief throughout these stupendous 
campaigns, that on one occasion the latter wrote to 
him, ** Your corps is stronger than those of the otber 
generals; your own services are equivalent to six 
uiousand m^ and should be reckoned as sv^ckkJ' 
Massena was selected to convey to Paris the ratifi* 
cation of the peace concluded with the Austrian em-> 
peror; and his reception by the Directory was in the 
tdghest degree flattering. 

Under we pretext of aven^g the assassination of 
General Duphat, but in reality to annihilate the papal 
power, the repuUican forces nad taken possession of 
Korae. The government had for some months r^ 
mained with Berthier, but the conflictmg passions of 
that city required a firmer hand to govern them, and 
Massena was despatched thither. His mission, how- 
ever, proved any thing but agreeable to the French 
soldiery in Rome. Of all the officers in the army, he 
was the most unpopular with the men. His avarice 
was unsatiable ; he plundered not only the conquerod 
inhabitants, but the troops he commanded. Not a 
garment, not a cup of win^, not a mouthM of food 
could reach the private soldier, without paying a tax. 
to his rapacity. He had his agents in every regiment 
to claim what he called his due, and these ^ilflUed 
then charge with a fidelity which covered him with 
execration. Complaints were frequent and loud, but 
for the most part ineffectual. At a later period, in* 
deed, Napoleon, in plain terms, offered him two mil- 
lions of francs if he would forego his favourite system 
of peculation. Massena received the moneyi and 
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soon resumed the same odious cx>uise.* In any other 
general, this would have been unpardonable ; but his 
military talents gave him complete impunity. On his 
approach to Rome, he learned that the officers had 
iu»sembled in the Pantheon, and signed an address to 
him, in which they insisted on the suppression of this 
plundering system ; and this address was presented to 
him as he entered the city. Furious at this presump- 
tion, he commanded all who had put their names to 
the paper to leave Rome the following day. Not one 
obeyed him. He perceived that his authority was 
no longer recognized, resigned his command to the 
next senior general (Dallemond), and returned to 
Paris. The delinquents were too numerous to fea^r 
^ther his vengeance or that of the Directory. 

During the absence of Buonaparte in Egypt, Mas* 
sena was employed chiefly on the eastern frontiers of 
France. He had the direction of two great armies-— 
tiiat of the Danube and the Helvetian — so that his 
command extended from the Iser to Dusseldorf. But 
tixe tide of victory had turned ; and while Suwarrof 
swept his brother generals from the face of Italy, he 
himself was so severely handled by the Arch-duke 
Charles, as to be alarmed lest France itself should be 

* On one occasion, however, fhe emperor puniabed him in 
this way. He was not dispossessed of the command which he 
had so greatly disgraced ; he was not stripped hy a judicial 
sentence of his infamous gains, hut Napoleon drew a hill on 
Massena's haiiker for two or three millions of francs, to he pro- 
luded for from the fimds of the general. The banker dared 
not refuse the imperial order, nor did he like to honour it without 
the authority of Massena. " Pay the money," said the despot, 
" and let him refuse to give you credit for it if he dare I" Mas- 
sena, of course, allowed the item without making i^ least de> 
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invaded on the side of Switzerland. Foxtanatelj for 
him, a misundentandmg arose between the siUied 
generals, and enabled him to gain a considerable ad- 
vantage over one of the wings of the Austro-Russiapft 
army at Zmick Had more unanimity subsisted 
among the allies, — ^had Suwarrof not been thwarted m 
his purposes, the Russian and Austrian legions would 
probably have entered Paris fifteen years before the 
abdication of Fontainebleau. 

The return of Napoleon changed the scene. While 
he crossed the Alps, Massena was charged to defend 
Genoa, which was invested by the Austrians, and 
blockaded by the English. This general made some 
desperate saUies, in one of which he was successful, ih 
another most unfortunate. . At length he capitulated, 
but not untU the provisions were exhausted, and the 
inhabitants rose in a body to insist on a surrender. He 
had the additional mortification to find that had he heJd 
out a few hours longer, the victor of Marengo would 
have hastened to his relief The next three or four 
years were passed by the general either at Paris or at 
the magnificent chateau of Ruel, built by Cardinal 
Richelieu, which his plunder had enabled him to pur- 
chase. A republican by principle, he was not fond of 
appearing at the court of the first consul; and at the 
meetings of the Legislative Body, of which he was 
now a member, he was more inclined to om)ose than 
to support the measures of government. There is no 
doubt that he disliked Buonaparte, by whom he 
was disliked in return ; but policy taught both to dis- 
semble; and Massena, at length sinking all his 
theories and scruples, became Marshal of France, 
on the same day that Napoleon proclaimed himself 
emperor. 
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In the Austrian war of 1805, the new marshal was 
intrasted with the defence of Italy, which was invaded 
by the Archduke Charles. As his forces were su- 
|)ttrior in number to those of his rival — so at least 
they are said to have been by all but the French them- 
selves — ^he lost no time in assuming the offensive. In 
October he forced the passage of the Adige at Verona, 
aad occupied the town of St. Michael. When he 
learned the capitulation of Ulm, he resolved on a 
bolder movement — ^that of assailing the whole Austrian 
line, which was strongly posted near Caldiero ; and 
though the enemy fought nobly under the eye of 
their favouritb commander, he completely succeeded. 
The Archduke was routed with great loss, and driven 
out of Italy. Then followed the peace of Presburg, 
which afforded Napoleon an opportunity of wresting 
Naples from the feeble hands of Ferdinand IV., and 
transferring it to those of his brother. 
' In 1806, Massena accompanied Joseph Buonaparte 
in the march to Naples, and directed the operations 
of the whole army. But little opposition was made : 
with the exception of those who dwelt in the rugged 
feistnesses of Calabria, the inhabitants tamely sub- 
mitted to the invaders. As Lord Nelson had ob- 
served of them on a previous occasion, " They did 
not lose much honour,^lbr God knows they had not 
much to lose — but they lost what little they had." 

1807.] From Naples Massena was summoned to 
the grand army then opposed to the Russians in Po- 
land. He reached Osterode just after the battle of 
Eylau, and was immediately placed over the right 
wing, which he commanded with his usual skill and 
<^ourage. At the close of the campaign, he was made 
Duke of Rivoli, and presented with a considerable sum 

Q 
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fer liie better support of hk new dig&ity. Thk proof 
of &voiir «omewbat surpriBed those wko were awaare of 
the coldness that had so long subsisted between bin 
and Napoleon: but the emperor, finding more obsti- 
nate enemies than he had expected, was now anxious 
to bind this great officer effectuallj to his init^esta. 

The new duke now appeared at court ; but he 
soon became disgusted with it. Etiquette he despised; 
^e amusements of the palace he felt to be the duUegt 
things imaginable ; and flattery he had never learned 
to practise. One day, while hunting with Berthier 
and a i»mierous party of officers, a portion of smaU 
shot from the gun of the grand huntssnan accidentally 
penetrated his left eye, and destroyed its vision for 
ever. Massena had exposed his person ui fi% idds 
of battle, and had had many horses shot under hkt. 
But this was the first time he was wounded : — 

** Fate steals alon^ with silent tread, 
Foxmd oftenfist in what least ire diread ; 
The earthquake may he hid to spave 
The man that's strangled hy a hair." 

In the campaign of 1809, Massena commenced Ms 
brilliant services by falling on the Austrian flank ai 
Pfaffenhausen. At Landshut and Eckmuhl he ably 
supported the emperor; but it was at Ebersbexg, 
where he fought alone, that he displayed the full 
audacity of his temiper. This is a village with a 
strong castle, situated on the precipitous and rocky 
margin of the Traun, and firom its position towards 
the river deemed imprepAble. It might well ap- 
pear so to the French, defended as it was by more 
than Adrty thousand men, and a formidable train of 
fltillery; and being accessible only by one bridge. 
Xhe impetuous marshal, however, stormed and took 
it, in a manner which astonished Napoleon himself. 
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The villages of Asperne and Essling occupy two 
-extrendtieB of a plain on the banks of the Daiuibe. 
Both were in possession of the French when the 
Austrians adTanced to the attack, May 21 st, and a 
sangumary struggle ensued, which lasted till night&li. 
Next day, the marshal, at die head of a small force, 
conducted the defence of Asperne. The village was 
soon on fire, and every avenue choked with the dead : 
the market-place, the church, the steeple, every house, - 
every comer, every burning ruin was taken and re- 
taken several times in succession. All his aides-de- 
camp were wounded or killed, but tiiough he was ever 
in the front, neither fire, ball, nor sword touched him. 
To his obstinate, resistance, more than to any other 
cause, did that portion of the French army which lay 
on this side the Danube owe its peservation. His 
new title, Prince of Esding — it should rather have 
been of Asperne — showed the sense which the em- 
peror entertained of this splendid service. Well might 
Napoleon say, while leaning on the shoulder of Mas- 
sena. Behold my right arm I 

While superintending one oi the numerous opera- 
tions undertaken on the banks of the sameriver (in the 
vicinity of which the French r^nained about forty 
days), the marshal's horse stumbled, and brought him 
Budd^y to the ground. The accident injured him 
so much, that he could not sit on horseback for some 
time afterwards. In all the battles which followed, he 
appeared on the field at the head of his corps, in a 
csalaah. His stabe of health was considered so pre* 
carious, that he was everywhere accompanied by a 
gentleman of the medical staff, even in the thickest 
of the fight. The agitation of this doctor, as the balls 
flew around ^ calash, was amusing to the veteran. 

Q2 
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In this way he fought at Engedorff and Wagram, at 
Kornenburg, Stokeren, Hellebnm, Schongraben, Gar* 
tendorff, and Znahn. At the last of these places, the 
struggle was obstinate, and success long doubts 
Besolving to head the attack against a corps of Hun^ 
garian grenadiers, the marshiBd insisted on being 
placed on horseback ; and the moment after he had 
left the vehicle, a cannon ball pierced it in the very 
.place he had occupied. 

The Prince of Essling, on his return to Paris, did 
not witness without dissatisfaction the disgrace dF 
Josephine, with whom he had always lived on terms 
of great intimacy : respecting her for her kindness of 
disposition, her talents, and, above all, for her readi- 
ness to remove the suspicions which her husband 
often entertained of his best servants. Henceforth he 
appeared at court even less frequently than before. 

in 1810, ''the favoured child of victory^ — such was 
the distinction awarded to the Prince of Essling by 
the emperor himself — was charged with the commis- 
sion to " drive Wellington into the sea." He repaired 
to the Penmsula, and taking the command of an 
army fiill 80,000 strong, opened his campaign by 
investing Ciudad Rodrigo, one of the keys of Por- 
tugal. The garrison mustered little more than four 
thousand, yet the place was not reduced until it had 
sustained a vigorous siege of three months. To be 
80 long detained before a fortress, defended by so 
triiling a number, was sufficiently galling ; but he took 
care in his despatches to represent the garrison at 
about three times its actual amount. Of his own loss 
he says not a word ; but the Spaniards did not pro- 
bably overstate it at three thousand four hundred. 
Still less does he mention another ciicumstance which 
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mu8t cover his name with in&my. He promised that 
the garrison should march out with all the honours of 
war ; yet he made them all prisoners i He promised 
to respect the liberty and property of the inhabitants : 
and he shut up the junta in foul dungeons, confined 
the clergy in the church of St Juan, and levied a 
heavy contribution on the city. 

Abneida, next to Elvas the strongest place in For- 
tugal» was next invested ; and the explosion of *the 
powder magazines, wliich destroyed a considerable 
number of die garrison, soon led to its surrender. 
Perhaps it might have held out much longer, had the 
garrison (consisting entirely of natives) shewn as 
much heroism as that of Ciudad Rodrigo. M assena 
now pursued Wellington, whose troops were greatly 
inferior in number, and half of them Portuguese, on 
whom he could not at this period rely. Wellington 
could not afford to risk his men on the doubtful 
chance of a battle, — ^not even if assured of victory. 
His supplies were fiur distant, while those of the 
marshal were near at hand. Hence he retreated, 
slowly and in perfect order, towards Torres Ve- 
dras. On one occasion, and but one, M assena ven- 
tured to intenrupt this retrograde movement. This 
was on the heights of Busaco, where, without making 
any impression on the English and Portuguese, he 
lost two thousand killed, and a far greater number 
wounded. After this specimen of the spirit which 
animated the retreating army, he was in no hurry to 
x^ew the experiment. . Still the enemy was retreat- 
ing, — ^he hoped to the ships which were lying in the 
Tagus. As he advanced he found a desert : die For* 
tuguese almost everywhere retired with whatever they 
C(Hild carry off. He persevered in the expectation c^ 
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BOon occupying the capital ; but what was his sar- 
prise on finding that the allies Irad suddenly halted, 
and waited for him to do his worst ! They occupied a 
position of which he had never heard, but to whidi 
their general had always determined to retreat, in case^ 
he should be assailed by an unequal force. He re- 
connoitred the works, and was at once convinced, that- 
an attack here would be much more fatal to him than 
that of Busaco. His rage knew no bounds: hi» 
situation was, in truth, critical. Not only were select 
bands of the allies hovering about his flanks, but the 
peasantry had risen in his rear, breathing vengeance 
for the excesses he had committed in his march. 
The course of that march might be traced in smoke 
and ruins,— Massena's revenge, no doubt, for the 
patriotic flight of the people, and their careful re- 
moval of all provisions ; and the stragglers who fell' 
into his hands had either been put to death, or to tof^ 
tures worse than death. His communications with' 
Spain were cut off: before him lay an enemy whom 
he durst not assail : small but resolute bands of gueiv^ 
rillas, from time to time, annoyed his men. Thi» 
harassing kind of warfare, the approach of famine, the 
progress of sickness, the fear that Wellington might 
soon be reinforced so as to act on the offensive, made- 
him desirous of striking a bold blow, if posnble, to 
retrieve his fortunes. He tried to lure the English 
general from his lines, but in vam. He threatened 
to carry the war over the Tagus — to extend his flal^ 
towards Oporto; but all these demonstrations had 
been foreseen, and were foiled with scarcely an efibrt; 
Mortified beyond expression, he was forced to retreat 
to Santarem, where he hoped to maintain himself 
until the reinforcements for which he had writtai 
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should arrive. WeDington now pnvsiied Massena i» 
bis* torn; andafiber lemainlng a few days at Santaxemy 
the marshal became convinced, that if he wished ftci 
sa^e the reisQamt of a diminished and sickly anny, he 
must coQitmixe his retreat into Spain. 

*'*' This celebrated movement^ decisive of the &te of 
the campaign, commenced (says Sir W. Scott) upon 
tEie 4th of March. There are two diiferent points ia 
which Maseena's conduct may be regaided,. and they 
differ as light aoid dai^ess. If it be consideied in the 
espadty of that of a human being, the indignant reader, 
were we to detail the horrors he permitted his soldiers 
to perpetrate^ woold ahnost deny his title to the name. 
It is a vulgar superstition that when the enemy of 
naankind is invoked and appears, he destroys in his 
TBtreat, the building which has witnessed the appari- 
tioi^ It seensed as if the Frexich, in leaving Portugal^ 
were detemoned that ruins alone should remain to 
ahew that they had once been &ere. Military hc^ise 
was let loose in its most odious and fiightfid shapev 
and the crimes which were comiftitted embraced aU 
that is horrible to humanity. But if a curtain is 
dropped on these horrors, and Massena is regarded 
Bfteiely as a military leader, his retreat, perhaps, did 
him as much honour as smy of the great achievem^ots 
which fonnerly had made his name famous. If he 
had been rightly called Fortune's Favourite, he now 
shewed that his reputotion did not depend on hev 
smile,, but could be maintained by his own talents, 
while she shone on other banners. In retreating 
liirou^h the north of Portugal, a rugged and moun- 
tainous country, he was followed by Lord Welling, 
ton, who allowed him not a moment's respite. The 
movements of the troops, to those who understood 
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and had the calnmebs to conuider them, ' weie as re- 
gular consequences of each other, as occur in tl^ 
game of chess." * 

None were more ready than Welimgton himselfy 
to express high admiration of Massena's masterly 
retreat. It must not, however, be forgotten, that the 
glory was divided with Marshal Ney. That heroic 
captain commanded in the rear, until the French 
were beyond the reach of danger ; and to him was in 
a great measure owing their escape from utter de- 
struction. Massena himself was disgusted and dispi- 
rited : Ney and he quarrelled ; and sdfter a few unim^ 
portant movements, in which no good fortune atr 
tended him, he insisted on his recall. 

Notwithstanding his audaciously lying bulletins, 
the emperor discovered that he had lost half of a fine 
army, without inflicting any injury on the enemy ; and 
in consequence, Massena was not permitted to take 
part in the Russian expedition, though he solicited 
the honour with eagerness. During 1812 he re- 
mained in Provence with the eighth military divi- 
sion ; nor were his services ever again required to 
support the sinking fortunes of the emperor. Thua 
deeply had Napoleon been offended with the disaa^ 
trous result of the Portuguese campaign. 

On the restoration of Louis XYIIL, Massena was 
confirmed in his command, and he was at Toulon^ 
when Napoleon disembarked at Cannes. " Prince,'' 
wrote the emperor, ** hoist the banner of Essling on 
the walls of Toulon, and follow me !" The marshal 
hesitated ; he felt indignant at the affironts to which 
Buonaparte had subjected him, and no less so at the 

* Scott's Napoleon, vol. yii. p. 136. 
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little consideration lie had receiyed from the Bour- 
bons. He appears to have watched the event with 
indifference ; and did not hoist the tri-coloured flag 
at Toulon, until Bordeaux, Thoulouse, MontpeUier, 
and most other places, had given him the example 
— ^-ontil, in £eu^ the royal cause was desperate. 

During the Hundred Days, the prince took no part 
in the mHitary preparations of Napoleon. After the 
second ahdication, and before the arrival of Louis, he 
was intrusted with the command of the Parisian Na^ 
tional Guard ; but he conducted himself in this situa- 
tion with coldness and indecision, and, soon after wit- 
nessing the second return of the royal family, retired 
for ever from the busy world. He died April 4, 1817. 
His funeral was magnificently attended. Over his 
tomb in the cemetery of Est, is an obelisk of white 
marble, bearing the inscription, Massena. Round 
his grave rest the remains of many French officers, 
who were his companions in life, and who appear as 
if they acknowledged his superiority in death. 

^' Massena," said Napoleon at St Helena, ^^ was 
a superior man : he was eminently noble and bril- 
liant, when surrounded by the fire and disorder of 
battle. The sound of the guns cleared his ideas, and 
gave him understanding, penetration, and cheerfiil- 
ness. • . . He was possessed of rare courage, and of 
remarkable obstinacy, and his talents seemed to in- 
crease whenever danger was most imminent. When 
defeated, he was always as ready to renew the con- 
test as if he had been the victor.*' If he did not on 
all occasions exhibit the romantic valour of a. Ney, 
a Murat, or a Lannes, he was superior not only to 
them, but to every marshal of France, in comprehen- 
siveness of views, and in the formation of those intri« 
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cttke combimfcions, on whick the fate of batlbs g«&e* 
rally depends. He stood, next to his master as a 
eommander in ehief The vices which sullied hb 
character were abominable : he was. aTariciouB, rapa^ 
eious, cruel, and mean. 

The Prince of Essling has left a son, the heir ef 
his riches and titles. 



MONCEY. 

BoN-Adrien-Jesnmot Moncey was bom at Besan^KXD, 
Jnly Slst, 1754. His father was by profession an 
advocate, and his education was, in conse^^pience^ 
rather liberal. One day he suddenly left his studies, 
and enlisted into a regiment of infan^ ; but his dis- 
charge was soon purchased by his ftumly. A second 
time he escaped from home, and enlisted ; but, findii^ 
little hope of advancement, he soon after bought hsi 
own release, and returned to Besan^on, where he 
gave hunself up to the same pursuits as his fiither. 
The dry study of the. law, however, once more dis^ 
gusted hun ; and yet a third time he returued to the 
service in the humble ci^pacity of private. 

In 1790, at the age of forty-six, Moncey was but 
a sub'lieutenant of dragoons. Fortunately for him, 
however, when the Revolution opened, he mis 
draughted into a battalion of light mfantry ; and 
thenceforth hb promotion was rapid beyond his 
hopes. [In 1791 he was captain, in 1794 chief of 
battalion ; and in the course of the next two years, 
he had risen to be general of division, and received 
the command of the Eleventh. Military Division at 
Bayonne. On the fDimation of the. consukr go* 
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vemment, he was transfened to the Fifteenth Divi* 
sion at Lyons ; where his moderation was such as to 
draw on him the ill-will of the JaoolmiB* But he 
soon left that city, at the head of 20,000 men, to 
join in the war of Italy. He passed Momit St 
Grothard, seized on Bellmzona stad Pkcentia, and 
fought at Marengo, Monzabano, and Boveredo. 

During the next five years the life of Moncey con-' 
tains nothing remarkable. His promotion, however, 
was not the less rapid. In 1801 he was placed over 
the gensdarmerie ; in 1804 he became marahal of the 
empire ; and subsequently president of the Eleetorai 
College of Doubs (his native department), and Duke 
of Comegliano. With all our respect for this officer; 
it would be difficult to say what were the services 
whicli merited such splendid rewards. 

1808-9.1 The marshal was now recalled to the 
dangers ofactive warfere; but his operations in Spain 
vr&re not brilliant. He defeated the inhabitants in 
three partial actions, but was repulsed before Valencia, 
and compelled to retreat. Scant time afterwards he 
besieged Zaragoza, with no better success ; and was 
in consequence recalled to France. 

Few French generab, during the revolutionary and 
imperial sway, have passed through the world with as 
litde notice as Moncey. Humane by natuse, he is un- 
stained by the horrible crimes of his p^od: honour** 
able in hia principles and upright in conduct, he 
carefully abstained from every species of rapacity or 
oppression, and abned only at doing his duty in an 
unostentatious manner. The chief reason why he wais 
not more frequently or prominently employed may, 
perhaps, be found in his sense of justice. But Mon- 
cey was, in truth, a cautious rather than a bold gene- 
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ral ; and therefore not well adapted for Napoleon'ti 
rapid and audacious system of warfare. 

The Duke of Comegliano was present in the 
Russian expedition, and in the followmg campaigns 
in Germany. In 1814 he was left at Paris with the 
National Guard, to watch over the public tranquillity. 
When Napoleon abdicated, he sent in his adhesion 
to the royal government, by which he wad continued 
in his post of inspector-general of the gensdarmes, 
and was made peer of France and minister of state. 
On the return of the emperor, however, who nomi- 
nated him member of the New Chamber, he did not 
refuse the honour, for which reason he was excluded 
when the House of Peers was re>modelled by Louis. 
His refusal to preside over the trial of Marshal Ney 
was still more resented by the court : he was degraded 
from his honours, and confined. But it was remem^ 
bered that he had also refused to serve under Napo-* 
leon during the Hundred Days, and that whatever 
might be his errors of the understanding, he had 
evinced none of the heart ; and in three months he 
procured not only his enlargement, but the restoration 
of all his>dignities. 

In 1823 the marshal was intrusted with an impor- 
tant command under the Duke of Angoul^me in the 
invasion of Spain. As nothing but treachery, im- 
becility, and cowardice was exhibited by tbe con^ 
istitutional generals, the progress of the French 
resembled a triumphant march rather than a warlike 
expedition ; but of the little honour that was to be 
won, the aged Moncey merited and received his full 
fihaie. 
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MOREAU. 



j£^N-Victor Moreau was of respectable parentage, 
»nd bom at Morlaix in Brittany, August 11th, 1763. 
While he was studying the law, in compliance with 
his father^s wish, at Rennes, a serious misunderstand- 
ing arose between the authorities of the province and 
the court. The Cardinal de Brienne, in attempting 
some import&nt changes in the magistracy, expe- 
rienced a resistance which he had not been prepared 
to expect The provincial parliament, supported by 
the great body of the people, and especidly of the 
legal faculty, came forwaid in defence of ancient 
rights. In this war of words, not unfirequently of 
blows, yoimg Moreau distinguished himself on the 
popular side ; so much so, that he was usually called the 
Parliamentary General The cardinal issued orders 
for his apprehension ; and not only did the people 
openly assist him, in eluding the emissaries of power, 
but a number of resolute students formed themselves 
into a body-guard for the defence of their intrepid 
companion. Very soon afterwards, nevertheless, we 
find both Moreau and the inhabitants of Rennes op- 
posing, as keenly as they had before defended, the 
parliament of the province, and openly espousing the 
cause of the court. The reason of this clmnge 
doubtless was, that the former body was unfriendly 
to the Convocation of the States General — ^a measure 
which the king had been induced to sanction, and 
which the nation at large regarded as the forerunner, 
of liberty. 
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The crisis which every one saw approaching altered 
the destination of Moreau. He had always disliked 
the law, and had' once run away to enlist into a regi- 
ment which was quartered at some distance from his 
native town. His father had purchased his dis- 
charge, and compelled him to resume his studies. 
Now, however, he was old enough to follow his own 
inclination; axid, eagerly accepting the command of 
a battalion of volunteers, Moreau hastened to join the 
anny of the north. 

IVom the day when this yomig officer arrived on 
the frontiearB, he devoted his leisure hours to the 
&eory cxfwar; and with such success, that he ere 
long became celebrated as the best tactician in the 
service. The commander-in'^hief, Pichegru, was his 
staunch firiend ; and before the year 1794 opened, he 
had risen to be general of division. 

Moreau had never much attachment to the govern- 
ments which successively trampled on his country, 
least of all to that of 1793. He reconciled himself 
to the service by the reflection that he was fighting 
for France — ^not fdr ike ruffians who disgraced her 
name ; but he soon learned to his cost what it was to 
serve under such a tyranny. While he was running 
the race of victory ; while at the head of a separate 
eorps, twenty-five thousand strong, he reduced Me- 
nin, Ypres, Bruges, Ostend, and Nieuport, the ii^ 
of Casaandrift, and the fort of Ecluse, — ^his aged 
fs&er was imprisoiied by the revolutionary autho* 
nties of Brest, and was finally beheaded. I%e 
diarge vatged against the elder Moreau was one 
#hich seldom fiailed to be fatal : he was denounced 
as an Amteerat, that is, one who did not approve 
the excesses committed by the Terrorists, though he 
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might be friendly isnough even to a republic, much 
more to a limited monarchy. He appears to have 
been a3i amiable and benevolent man, less anxious to 
join in political factions than to do good to all his 
countrymen : among the inhabitants of Morlaix he 
was honourably known as '^ the father of the poor." 

The general, though much affected at the murder 
of his fathesr, continued to serve the murderers. It is 
no justificatLon to say that he was dissuaded from 
resigning by Pichegru : this only proves that right 
principles had less effect than ambition. Still, it was 
not without evident reluctance that he continued to 
obey the orders of the existing administration ; and 
when tiiat authority was subverted by the revolution 
of July 1794, and a milder, though not less rapacious 
government succeeded, he pursued the brilliant career 
before him with new energy. To his honour he was 
not forgetful of the old humanities of war : he did 
not refuse to give quarter, though enjoined to massa- 
cre aJ^ who surrendered, especially the English. 

After assisting Pichegru in the conquest of Hol- 
land, Moreau, as commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Rhine and Moselle, opened the campaign of 
1796, by the defeat of Wurmser, the Austrian gene^ 
ral. In defiance of the enemy he passed the Rhine 
by night, dispersed all who opposed him, and has- 
tened to measure his strength with the Archduke 
Charles, whom he forced from the field, th<HJigh no^ 
without great loss. That heroic prince, however, 
retreated only to e<^centnae hk torces, and nev^ 
failed to return to the attack with imdiminished cou- 
xage. At length Moreau found, Ihat afitsiw one oi the 
most briUiant campaigns on record, he was so weak- 
ened by his very success, that he could no l(mger 
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oppose the fresli masses brought against him, but 
must think of retrograding. Hence his femous re- 
treat through the Black Forest and over the Rhine, 
-—a retreat which filled all Europe with admiratioiL 
Though the country through which he returned was 
often rugged, abounding with defiles, and intersected 
by rivulets, — advantages which were eagerly seized 
by the insurgent peasantry who hovered about his 
flanks, harassing him at every step, and cutting off 
whatever stragglers they met ; though his rear was 
constantly menaced, and often assailed, by the forces 
of the Archduke, now much superior in numbers, he 
successfully repelled every attack, triumphantly fight- 
ing his way to the Rhine, which he crossed in spite 
of all opposition. This masterly series of movements 
added more to his glory than the greatest victories he 
had won. 

The next campaign had hardly opened before some 
light troops of the French seized a waggon laden 
with the baggage of Klingin, an Austrian general. 
Among that baggage was found a casket filled with 
letters, which, though written in conventional charac- 
ters, Moreau found means to decipher; and which 
clearly proved that a secret understanding had for 
some time subsisted between his friend Pichegru and 
the Bourbon princes. 

This discovery placed the general in an embarrass- 
ing situation : he had to choose between the sacrifice 
of his friend and the duty he owed to his Government 
For some time he hesitated which alternative to adopt ; 
but when he learned that Pichegru was arrested by 
Augereau, at the instance of the Directory, (18th 
Fructidor) his hesitation ended. He then despatched 
the papers to Paris ; arrested several officers wno were 
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compromised in that correspondence ; and issued a 
proclamation to his army, in which the plots of Piche- 
gru were denounced. Tliis was after the lapse of four 
months. 'His conduct, on this occasion, enraged 
the royalists, who had previously regarded him with 
irespect and hope, and it at the same time destroyed 
his credit with the republicans, who could not recon- 
cile so long a silence with a sincere attachment to 
their cause. 

The Directory summoned him to Paris to account 
for the delay. The explanations which he attempted 
to give were justly considered as subterfuges ; and,., 
induing himself regarded with coldness and suspicion^ 
Moreau demanded and obtained permission to retire.. 
He would doubtless have been visited with some 
heavier penalty, had not the Directory stood in fear 
of his popularity with the army. llie disgrace of 
Pichegru had not been effected without extraordi- 
nary measures, which they were not disposed, and 
which indeed they would probably not have been, 
permitted, to adopt in the present case. 

Moreau, however, was too useful a man to continue 
long imemployed. After having distinguished him- 
self nobly in the disastrous campaign of Italy (1799), 
he was recalled to oppose the Austrians on the Rhine. 
Before he proceeded to his command, he hastened to 
Paris to receive his instructions ; and while here, it 
is said, and we believe truly, that he was invited 
to subvert a government which both disgraced and 
trampled on the country ; and, after some hesitation, 
refused, as Bemadotte had done before him. The 
spirit that durst any thing was at hand ; and, unlike 
Bemadotte, Moreau assisted Buonaparte in effecting 
the revolution of the 18th Brumaire. Perhaps, how- 
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ever, he had not penetrated the real designs of that 
ambitious chief; — at all events, he seemed soon to 
repent of what he had done. A marked coolnesft 
arose between him and the First Consul; yet this 
did not prevent his being confirmed in the post as* 
signed him by the Directory. On this occasion Buo- 
naparte shewed himself nobly superior to all petty 
considerations ; he knew that no other general was so 
weU qualified, either by experience or local know* 
ledge, for a campaign beyond the Rhine. Moreau 
accordingly hastened to his head-quarters at Munidi, 
and ot>ened the campaign in the depth of winter. 
Opposed to him was the Archduke John, a prince 
possessed of many admirable qualities, but of no 
military experience, who was directed by one Laver, 
an officer of no great reputation. Such was the 
wretched policy of the court of Vienna. The Arch- 
duke Charles was the only Austrian general capable 
of opposing Moreau; he was, indeed, a match ioi 
any general of the time, with the single exception 
of Buonaparte ; yet, for no earthly reason that can be 
discovered, he was k^t aloof while the fate of his 
country was entrusted to such feeble hands. The 
result might easily be foreseen : Moreau triumphed 
at Hohenlinden, Buonaparte at Marengo — ^perhaps 
the two most splendid victories that £urc^ had seen 
since the commencement of the revolutionary wars ; 
and the peace of LuneviUe soon riveted the fetters 
of the continent 

On his return to Paris, Moreau was received with 
great outward respect by the First Consul. The 
question was even agitated of a marriage be- 
tween him and Pauline Buonaparte ; but he had the 
good sense to decline the honour intended him. He 
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«hose rather to marry a high-minded royalist lady, 
who, doubtless, thencefor^ spared no pains to con-^ 
vert hkn. Buonaparte and he behaved for a time 
with apparent cordiality to each other; but both were 
too ambitious to continue very long on terms even 
of external amity. From his retirement at Orosbois, 
Moreau vmtched the motions of the consul with a 
jealous eye ; and complained, perhaps with as muck 
envy as patriotism, of his undisguised approaches 
towards despotism. Though these complaints were 
ottered to reputed friends only, they seldom hiled t& 
reach the Tuileries. Buonaparte retaliated by underrate 
ing the military successes of Moreau, whom he styled 
the retreating general. This stung him to the quick. 
^ The First Consul is a general at ten thousand men 
ardaLjl" retorted Moreau. When he heaxd that a 
descent on the English coast was seriously intended^ 
he ridiculed die " fleet of nut-shells," as he called the 
gun-boats of Boulogne. He laughed as openly at 
the Legion of Honour, and indeed flatiy refused to 
foe a member of it. " The fool !" said Moreau, " does 
he not know that I have belonged to the ranks of 
honour these ten years !** 

The dislike, for such it soon became, which the 
First Consul and the , victor of Hohenlinden bore to 
•each other, created much sensation in the capital. In 
the latter the royalists now believed they had a friend, 
willing, and probably able, to oppose the progress 
of the other towards the crown; on the contrary, 
the republicans were willing to flatter themselves 
that he who had denounced Pichegru, must in heart 
be attached to their cause. Both parties, however, 
agreed in regarding him as one, who, from his repu- 
tation and abilities, might be successfully backed 

R2 
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against the Corsican. Moreau, in a word, was con- 
sidered at the Tuileries as the most formidable of aU 
the many persons who agreed in desiring to prevent 
the consummation of the Consul's ambition ; and Ym 
destruction was resolved on. 

In February, 1804, the inhabitants, not only of 
Paris, but of all France, we might add of Etirope^ 
were astounded by the intelligence that Moreau was 
arrested on a charge of high treason ; that he was 
implicated in a plot formed by Pichegru, George 
Cadoudal, and others, for the restoration of the Bour- 
bons ; and that his trial, in conjunction with that of 
many other conspirators, would soon take place. He 
was accordingly imprisoned in the Temple, but his 
trial did not commence until the close of May; 
Buonaparte doubtless wisliing to ascertain by this 
delay, in how far he might proceed with safety 
against one whose popularity he had so long dreaded. 

The appearance of General Moreau at the bar, in 
the midst of a set of rude assassins, electrified all who 
were present. His demeanour was calm and digni^ 
fied. There was not the shadow of evidence against 
him, except that he had been once, or at most twice^ 
in Pichegru's company, since that General returned to 
to Paris. That even Pichegru had ever entered into a 
plot for murder was altogether unproved ; that Moreau 
had ever heard of the very existence of such a plot, 
there was no attempt to shew ; and, notwithstanding all 
the influence of the consul, he was absolved by a ma- 
jority- of seven to Jive. The president refused to' re- 
gister the verdict ; the regicide Thuriot went further : 
" You wish to procure the liberation of Moreau," cried 
he: "Ac will not be liberated! You will force the 
government to some decisive blow ; for this aifaii 
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i« rather political than judicial, and sacrifices are 
sometimes necessary for the safety of the state !" 
Still further went another judge (hy name Granger), 
who said that state-necessity called upon them to con- 
demn Moreau, if even he were innocent. " Vou 
may safely find him guilty," cried Hemart; " he 
will be pardoned.'* " And who will pardon us," an- 
swered an honest judge, " for a verdict contrary 
to our own consciences T* Meantime several of the 
judges had left the room to Consult with Savary, who 
was in an adjoining apartment. They returned, and 
one of them, more cunning than the rest, proposed, that 
as the object of the prosecution was merely to humble 
the pride of the prisoner, he should, for form's sake, be 
pronounced guilty, but excusable, and sentenced to 
three months' confinement. Fearful that, unless some 
compromise were made, Moreau might be sacrificed in 
his dungeon, like Pichegru, or murdered by a mock 
tribunal, like the heir of Condt^, four judges, who had 
voted for his innocence, were weak enough to adopt 
this unprincipled proposal. Savary now insisted that 
the imprisonment should be extended to two years. 
The judges deliberated a few moments, and adopted 
his suggestion, by a majority of nine to three!* Thus 
ended this judicial jugglery ; but the sensation excited 
among the soldiery was such as to alarm Napoleon ; 
and he was well pleased when Moreau petitioned that 
the two years' imprisonment nlight be commuted into 
two years' exile. The general accordingly repaired 
to Cadiz, and there embarked for the United States. 
The next eight years were chiefly passed by Mo- 

* Two of these three were afterwards deposed by an Impe- 
rial decree on the most frivolous pretences, and the tiiiird would 
have been so also, had it not been represented to the tyrant that 
he was not aware of his will on the occasion. 
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reau on an estate which he had purchased at Morria- 
ville, ahout thirty miles firom Fhikid^phiay and sixiy 
from New York. Every winter he spent some weeks 
in the latter city. As he had heen ecwnpelled to pay 
the expenses of his {nromotion^he was not rich ; but 
his circmnstanees were easy enough to render his 
situation every way comfortahle. His society waa 
eagerly cultivated hy the liberal and the wise ; and 
his opinions were listened to with great deference. 
Some of them may be recorded here. 

He predicted the fall of Buonaparte. '' The sacrifice 
of so many armies," he said, ^^ must at length reduce 
the empire to such a state, that it would be unable to 
Yesist the enemies roused by the mad ambition of its 
chief. The time would CGsae when exasperated £u- 
Tope would drag the despot from the throne." 

He often compared Buonaparte with Charles XU« 
of Sweden, and expressed his conviction that unin* 
terrupted success would prove the ruin of the one, 
9S it had done of the other. On one occasion he 
said : '^ I believe Charles has been judged with too* 
much severity: I think he would have been tlie 

greatest captain of his age, had he lost the battle of 
arva. That battle inspired him with too much con- 
tempt for the enemy, and with too much confidence 
in his own troops. He possessed in too high a de* 

free the qualities which constitute a gr^ captain, and 
e was the victim of that excess." 
" Buonaparte is covering the FreiK^h name with 
opprobrium : soon no one will consent to bear it. 
My unfortunate country will be laden with the curses 
of the whole world. If Providence do not interfere 
in behalf of the French, they may one day be in the 
same condition as the Jews, — conquered, dispersed, 
and branded with the anathema of nations.*' 
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I ^^ No prudent general will attack the enemy, cmleM 
ht m almost sure of success. It is very raze indeed, 
that both generals hare the same interest to risk tiie 
oigafement ; the Mer one will force ike other into 
it. Thus the great art is, how and when to give 

batde, not to receive it The Great Frederic had 

liie enemy often withm his reach, but he knew how 
to restrain himself: an action imiprudently com- 
moK^ against the Bussiaas, was near proving his 
destruction. The battle of Hochstett, which should 
have been carefedly avoided, occasioned evils that 
were sensibly felt during the ten following years.'' 

It is impossible to peruse these sentiments — the 
result of great observation and experience — ^without 
being struck with the conformity between the charac 
ter of Moreau and that of Wdlington. Both acted 
on a system of tactics, which, however slow in ope* 
ration, inevitably leads to success. Neidier would 
commit any thbg to chance ; and both were ever 
ready to take advantage of the slightest mistakes of 
the enrany. Such generals will ever be ranked among 
the true and legitimate masters of the art 

The military reputation of Moreau stood so high, 
that, on the approach of the great struggle between 
the French and Russia, the Czar made every effort 
to secure the benefit of his talents. So early as 
the opening of the campaign of 1812, the most bril* 
Mant c^ers were made him through his old friend 
the Crown Prince of Sweden. For some time he 
declined to take up arms against his country ; but 
when he was informed of the reverses of Napoleon 
in Russia, and of the prodigious efforts making, both 
by him and the allies, fox the campaign of I8IS, 
he hesitated no longer. He embarked June 21, 
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accompanied by a Russian officer, and anchored 
July 24, in the road of Gottenberg. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to' Stralsund, where he was met by Bemadotte, 
and where the plan for the approaching campaign 
"WBB decided on between these two famous captains. 

The reception of Moreau by the allied armies 
and their sovereigns was enthusiastic. The Russisn 
emperor, in particular, sought his friendship, and 
made him his bosom counsellor. It may, however, 
be doubted, whether this European homage consoled 
his heart. Meeting one day with a Swiss officer of 
high rank in the Russian service, who had formeriy 
fought under the tricolor flag — *^ What singular 
chance," said he, '^ has brought you and me together 
under the banners of the Czar T ^* Singular it doubt- 
less is (answered Jomini) ; but there is this difference 
between us — I am not a Frenchman." Moreau turned 
from him in silence. 

In drawing up the plan of the campaign, he had 
attached the highest importance to the possession 
of Dresden. It was accordingly assailed, August 26, 
1813, by the Grand Allied Army; but the unexpected 
arrival of the French emperor, at the bead of a for- 
midable force, suspended its fate ; and both armies 
prepared for a general action on the following day. 

In the heat of that bloody struggle, and at noon* 
day, Moreau was behind a Russian battery, which 
was exposed both in front and flank to the fire of the 
French. Near him were two of our countrymen, 
Lord Cathcart and Sir Robert Wilson. ' He was in the 
act of communicating to the Russian Emperor some 
observations he had made in reconnoitring the left 
wing of the French, when a cannon-ball struck his 
right knee, and passing through the body of his 
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horse, carried away the calf of his left leg. He fell 
into the arms of his aide-de-camp, but soon recovered 
his power of perception. Seeing the tears fall from 
the eyes of his imperial friend, he faintly uttered : 
'^ Though I am little more than a trunk, my head and 
heart are still your majesty's !" He was immediately 
home away on the lances of the Cossacks to the tent 
of the emperor, where his right leg was amputated by 
I>r. Wylie. During this painful operation, he smoked 
a cigar with great composure ; scarce a muscle of 
his countenance was moved. The doctor then ex- 
amined the left, and uttered an exclamation of alarm. 
" What, must I lose this too ?" cried Moreau, " Well, 
well ! set to work V* This second torture he bore with 
equal fortitude. The allies had been repulsed, and 
the bleeding, maimed general was compelled to be 
moved into Bohemia, through roads exceedingly 
rugged, exposed to constant and heavy rains. ELe 
was carried in a litter, by forty Croats, who relieved 
each other by turns. At length the escort made a halt 
at Laun, where he wrote, in a firm hand, a letter to his 
wife. At this time he appears to have entertained 
some hope of recovery ; he felt so much easier, that 
he testified a desire to be conveyed to Prague ; but 
the medical gentlemen in attendance very properly 
opposed it They knew but too well that lus case was 
hopeless. 

During the night of September 1st, he became sen- 
sible that his end was near. At seven o'clock the 
following morning he requested a Russian officer who 
attended him, to write, while he dictated, a letter to 
Alexander : — 

" Sire — I descend into the grave with the same 
sentiments of respect, admiration, and devotedness, 
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which I have never ceased to feel towards your 
majesty since I had the happiness of approaching 
you r 

Here he ceased— 4he officer thought to reflect on 
what he should next say. He made a sign for a glass 
of water to he brought him, hut expired the moment 
he raised it to his mouth ! The inteUigence was im- 
mediately conveyed to Alexander, who received it 
with much emotion: " He was a great ntan! (said 
tibe Ctar)— he had a noble heart !" 

The corpse of the general was embalmed at Prague, 
and interred witli great magnificence in the Catholic 
diurch of St Petersburg. Alexander himself wrote 
to Madame Moreau, exhorting her to rely on his 
friendship, and inviting her to spend the remainder 
of her cUtys in his dominions. He pesented har 
witiK half a million of roubles, and settled on her an 
smiual pulsion of thirty thousand more. 

Moreau will always be ranked among the greatest 
captains of an age fruitful beyond all others in mih^ 
tary talent He was a cautious and skilM, rather 
&an enterprising general. His manners wm-e sim- 
ple, unaffected, and pure to a degree seldom found in 
Frendi officers. Humane, generous, and beloved by 
his comrades, his character was rather yielding thaa 
energetic ; a circumstance that neutralized his hostility 
to the tyranny of Buonaparte. The only stain whidi 
the Buonapeurtists themselves attempt to fix oxi his 
memory is the fact of his accession to the allied cause, 
and charity will whisper that he might justly look oo 
that as the cause, not only of European independence, 
but of French freedom. 
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MORTIER. 



EoouARD-Adolphe-Casimir-Joseph Mortier was born 
at Cambrai, 1768. 

In 1791 he obtained the rank of captain in a 
Tolunteer regiment, and was ever afterwards en- 
gaged in the active duties of his profession. Under 
Pichegru, and Moreau, and Massena, on the Rlnne 
and in Switzerland, he fonght up his way to the com- 
mand of a division. He was no less a favourite with 
Buonaparte, who rewarded him, for die zeal wkh 
which he seized on Hanover at the breaking of the 
peace of Amiens, with a marshal's truncheon. 

In 1805-6-7 Marshal Mortier added greatly to his 
reputation; but tarnished his laurels by the rigowr 
with which he obeyed the arbitrary injunctions of 
Napoleon, in the last of these years, at Hamburg. 
From this plundered and oppressed city he returned 
to the grand army, and continued his services until 
the campaign closed on the woody plains of Fried- 
knd. 

Mortier, now Duke of Treviso, was next summoned 
to Spun, where he met with no success. In the still 
more disastrous Russian expedition, he seems to have 
declined from his former bravery: at least we hear of 
nothing he did, except blowing up the Kremlin. In 
the Saxon campaign, his courage returned, and on 
the soil of France he struggled to the last against 
the overwhelming masses of die alUes. He sab- 
ndtted to Louis XVIII., and was confirmed in his 
honours and posts : he turned traitor on the return 
of Buonaparte, and on the second Bourbon resto« 
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ration was deservedly shut out from the Chamber of 
Peers. His other honours, however, remained ; ere 
long an important military command was bestowed 
on him ; and in 1819 he was restored to his peerage. 



MURAT. 

Joachim Murat possesses other claims to our notice, 
besides merely his having risen from the very dregs 
of society to the kingly £gnity. The prominent part 
which he took in some of the mightiest events of his 
time; his close connexion with the most wonderfid 
personage of modem history ; his chequered life ; his 
romantic and tragical end— render him by far the 
most remarkable of the imperial captains. 

He was bom March 25, 1767, at the little village 
of Bastide Frontoni^re, then in the province of Peii- 
gord, but now in the department of Lot The father 
was the keeper of an auberge, or humble country inn ; 
who, having once been steward to the Talle3nrands, 
enjoyed, in some measure, the patronage of that 
ancient and' wealthy family. 

In his earliest youth, Joachim exhibited signs of 
that daring spirit which distinguished him above all his 
contemporaries. Nelson and Ney excepted, in afterlife. 
The exquisitely skilful and fearless horsemanship of 
the boy was the talk of the neighbourhood. He was 
the first in every violent exercise — in every feat of 
daring. That the parents of so mettled a youth should 
have so far mistaken, or disregarded, his prevailing 
bias, as to destine him for the ecclesiastical state, may 
well surprise us. Perhaps, howev«r, they saw little 
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hope of pushing him on in the army, whereas the 
influence of the Talleyrands might serve him in the 
church. Through them, accordingly, he was admitted 
into the college at Cahors ; and thence, after the 
usual time, he removed to Toulouse to finish his 
education. But study was more than irksome to 
Joachim. He had too much vivacity of disposition 
to pursue what he considered as the dull routine of 
scholastic learning ; and abandoned to more patient 
minds the prizes which he had neither the wish nor 
the capability of obtaining. Hence, he was no great 
favourite with his teachers ; but in his view this was 
amply compensated by the admiration of his fellow- 
students. This daring, open, generous, passionate 
libertine was more the object of their regard than if 
he had evinced the most splendid proofs of genius. 

In his twentieth year, the Abbe Murat — as he was 
usually designated — ^fell in love with a pretty girl of 
Toulouse, — fought a duel for her, carried her ofl^, 
and lived with her in retirement until his little stock 
of money was exhausted. The ^clat which accom- 
panied this adventure for ever put an end to his ec- 
clesiastical expectations — ^perhaps he intended it to 
have this effect. His last sous being spent, he 
threw off the sacred habit, and enlisted in a regiment 
of chasseurs, then passing through Toulouse. His- 
personal appearance was greatly improved by the 
change ; his martial look, his proud demeanour, his 
firm, decided step, his stature, equally lofty and noble, 
were exhibited to the greatest advantage under his 
new garb. His conduct, however, was so insubordi- 
nate, that he was ere long dismissed from the regi- 
ment in disgrace. He returned to his native village ; 
but still thirsted after arms, and some time afterwards 
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to have been equally disinterested and involuntary. 
He felt the ascendancy of his chief to be as irre* 
sistible as it was unaccountable; and devoted him- 
self with heart and mind to his service. The 
signal assistance which Murat rendered in the sub- 
version of the Directorial, and the formation of the 
Consular government, procured him not only the 
rank of general of division, but the hand of Caro- 
line, the youngest and most ambitious of Napoleon's 
sisters. In 1808, he accompanied his brother-in-law 
over the St. Bernard, and shared in all the suc- 
cesses which followed. He concluded a brilliant 
series of services by commanding the cavalry at the 
decisive battle of Marengo, which snatched the domi- 
nation of Italy from Austria, and transferred it to 
France; for nis gallantry on which occasion he 
was presented with a valuable sword by the consular 
government 

When Napoleon ascended the imperial throne, he 
had no better support than in his brother-in-law, who 
successfully strove to render the innovation popular 
among the soldiery. This was effected by showering 
honours on the chiefs, and by promises of still 
greater favours. His zeal was rewarded, if not be- 
yond his hopes, certainly beyond his deserts. He 
was successively made general of the first division ; 
commandant of the national guard, with an income 
of sixty thousand francs ; marshal ; grand admiral, and 
prince of the empire, and grand eagle of the Legion 
of Honour. To invest this daring Hussar with the 
dignity of grand admiral was ridic^ous enough. But 
the Parisians were still more entertained in seeing a 
creature of the revolution, who had abandoned the 
priestly robe for the soldier's uniform — who had been 
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most active in destroying the pope's power, and who, 
like Menou, would have assumed the turban, and 
adored Mahomet, had an order to that effect been 
issued from head-quarters — ^in seeing Prince Murat 
gravely distribute the blessed bread on Easter 
Monday to the parishioners of our Lady of Loretto 
in one of the fauxbourgs of the French capital ! Like 
his imperial master, Joachim was ready to perform in 
any farce — ^if the tire were good ; but his affections 
were fixed on the tragedy of war. 

In the campaign of 1805, Murat, by his reckless 
valour and his amazing success, attracted the admira- 
tion of all Europe. "Die year following he was in- 
vested with the Grand Duchy of Berg and Cleves, 
and acknowledged as a Sovereign Prince by the 
great continental powers. The Grand Duke had little 
time to devote to the duties, of administration, but 
in that little he contrived to render himself popular 
among his new subjects. He conciliated their affec- 
tion and respect by a mild spirit of government, and 
by his deference for existing usages, [f he was 
vain and weak in mind, he was not depraved in heart : 
so his love of splendour was gratified he cared little 
about interfering with the old institutions of the dis- 
trict ; and we know that the regret of the people was 
considerable when he left them for the more dazzling, 
but less solid advantages offered him by the crown 
of Naples. 

In 1808 the grand duke was required to head the 
army destined to end the domination of the Spanish 
Bourbons. Accordingly he crossed the Pyrenees, and 
on the 23d March, (four days after the mysterious 
abdication of Charles IV.) entered Madrid with a 
formidable display of force. The prince of the Astu- 

8 
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ms, in Tirttte of that abdication become Ferdinand 
VII., endeavoured to obtain from the French gene- 
ral the recognition of his title. But Murat was too 
well acquainted with the secret views of the emperor 
to sanction Ferdinand's wishes. His situation was 
one of much delicacy, and required qualities which 
he little possessed — soundness of judgment, a great 
power of persuasion over the rivsJ parties, and 
above all, an evenness of temper not to be rufifed 
by disappointment or contradiction. He weU knew 
that if he exhibited pemature hostility to the cliums 
of the prince — still more, that if he gave the slightest 
intimation of Napoleon's intention to subvert the 
dynasty — ^the whole kingdom would simultaneously 
rise to massacre the invaders. In accordance with 
his mstructions he was therefore compelled to adopt 
a series of duplicities and treacheries, unexampled, 
perhaps, in the very worst ages of the worid. The 
grand duke did all he could to persuade the Bour- 
bons to go to Bayonne, and with the aid of Savaiy, 
he at length succeeded. At best his notions of 
right and wrong were loose, his zeal was quickened 
by the hope that in case the Spanish royal family 
were persuaded to abdicate, the vacant crown would 
adorn his own brows. He had already been consti'- 
tuted Lieutenant-general of the kingdom; and con* 
tinued to exercise all the plenitude of royal power 
in the manner he considered best adapted to promote 
his master's interest and his own, which he regarded 
as inseparable. 

But the grand duke used less caution in his pro- 
ceedings than the importance of the case demanded. 
His imprudent mien and conversation, coupled with 
the hasty seizure of the fortresses, and the departure 
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of the king, queen, and Ferdinand, for Bayonne^ 
at last satisfied the Spaniards that die French had 
entered their countxy as enemies. They smothered 
their resentment until the last members of the royal 
fiuuily were forced from Madrid; and then burst 
forth their long-stifled rage: the population arose 
inth the avowed purpose of exterminating the 
French, many, of whom were slaughtered before a 
force sufficient to quell the insurrection could be col- 
lected. The grand duke inflicted a terrible ven- 
geance ; he ordered his soldiers to cut down all the 
aimed inhabitants ; but for some time that order was 
not very easy to execute. The contest was furiously 
supported on the part of the populace, who fought 
from street to street, until forced by frequent di»» 
charges of grape-shot to seek refuge in the houses. 
The doors were then broken open, and the struggle 
even then was horrible. It ended at length through 
the intervention of the Council of Castile, and of some 
Spanish nobles who paraded the streets to stop the 
effiision of blood. The next day a military tribunal 
was formed under General Grouchy, to pass sentence 
«n such as had exdfeed the insurrection ; and afbr 
condemnation great numbers of the unfortunate Spa^ 
niards were marched away to be shot in cool blood 
in the Prado, and other public places. 

This must ever be deemed the foulest blot on thia 
soldier's memory. These executions were murders, 
for which no human ingenuity could devise even the 
shadow of an apology. But they produced an effect 
Mttle foreseen by Murat : they roused the whole coun- 
try to determined and immitigable vengeance. 
. The Spanish crown might not improbably have been 
Qonferred on Murat, had his political been at all com-^ 

s 2 
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mensurate with his military talents. But his conduct 
had been so little guarded, so impolitic, so violent in 
regard to a people whom it was his chief duty to con-» 
ciliate, that he was now justly considered by Napoleon 
as the very last person to whom so great a trust shoidd 
be confided. Lucien Buonaparte wisely declined it } 
it was then forced upon Joseph ; and Murat received 
the succession to the throne of Naples.' 

Joachim Napoleon (the cognomen was adopted in 
this fashion by all the princes of the imperial family) 
was received by his new subjects with all the demon- 
strations of joy characteristic of a change-loving 
people. Though the Neapolitans are the most 
cowardly perhaps of nations, they can admire bravery 
in others ; hence a great portion of their delight at 
being transferred to the rule of one whose fame in 
war was so eminent The favourable impression was 
deepened by the noble person, splendid costume, and 
military frankness of their new sovereign. 

One of the king's first acts was not calculated to 
lessen his popularity. It was to drive the Anglo* 
Sicilian garrison from the ^so deemed) impregnable 
little island of Capri, whicn lay within sight of his 
palace. The defence made by the governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, is spoken of contemptuously by all the 
French writers ; but we must not hastily believe them 
on this subject. Another measure, still more welcome, 
was the abolition of arbitrary imprisonments, and 
the suppression of the extraordinary, that is, arbitrary 
tribunals. But Murat's chief care was to increase 
the numbers and improve the condition of his Nea- 
politan troops. He raised them from 16,000 to more 
than 60,000 ; but to make cowards warriors lay be- 
yond his power. An attempt on the island of Sicily, 
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« — ^partly, perhaps, for reasons not hitherto explained, 
but chiefly from his own rash temper and the cowardice 
of his troops, proved misuccessful. This disappoint- 
ment soured his temper; nor was it likely to be 
sweetened by a circumstance, to the meaning of which 
he could no longer be blind. He could not procure 
the recall of the 20,000 French who held military 
possession of the country. His very ministers were 
in the interest of Napoleon. This high-spirited 
man took fire, and in the first fury of his rage would 
perhaps have been mad enough to declare war against 
France, had he not been restrained by the counsels 
of his queen. He now, however, bent all his anxiety 
to winning the love of his subjects ; but though he tq 
« great extent succeeded in this, it availed him no- 
thmg. He soon found that they were insensible to 
nationa] honour, — degraded in every view, and fit fox 
nothing but slavery. 

The kmg, perceiving that he could neither dismiss 
his foreign masters, nor find in his own subjects any 
defence against the imperious will of Napoleon, now 
retired to his palace of Capo-di-Monte, where the 
bitterness of his feelings brought on a severe illness. 
His malady exasperated his r^e; he abused his 
ministers, his queen, his oldest servants that ap-- 
pToached him. Instead of removing, many about 
Mm thought it their interest to fortify his suspicions: 
he passed the whole day in perusing the reports of 
his secret agents of police, or in listening to delators. 
He was even so forgetful of common prudence, — ^to 
say nothing of dignity, — ^as to make confidents of the 
vilest spies, who were not backward in boasting of 
his favour. This behaviour, at once mean and weak^ 
lowered his popularity. He was also capable^ while 
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under the dominion of these fitful humours, of play- 
ing the capricious despot: the benefit which he 
awarded to-day, he might recall on the morrow. 

It is impossible to say how far the breach might 
have extended, had not Napoleon looked forward to 
the terrible struggle of 1B12. Perhaps Mmrat, like 
Louis of Holland, might have been so annoyed witih 
intolerable vexations as to prefer a p^vate Me to tli« 
mortification of wielding a powerless sceptre : perhaps 
a mere decree in the Moniteur might have reduced 
him to his orighial nothingness. But in so despesrate 
a contest as Napoleon foresaw, he could ill dispense 
with the services of him whom he had truly called " his 
right hand,** and ^^the best cavalry office in the world.* 
Many who were aware of the misunderstanding be- 
tween them, and how wholly the resources of France^ 
immense as these were, must be absorbed by the penin<- 
sular war and the projected expedition, expected that 
Joachim would disregard the imperial sununons, and 
thus attempt to free himself for ever from his subjee* 
tion. Others, however, who were better acquainted 
with his martial inclinations, — the impatioice with 
which he had borne near four years of (to him) in- 
glorious peace,^«find above all, with the ascendancy 
which the emperor held over his spirit, little doubted 
what course he would adopt. Joachim joined Napo- 
leon at Dresden with 10,000 of his best troops, and 
was immediately placed over the whole cavafary of the 
grand army. 

He was the most active of the French generals 
in the pursuit of the various corps of &e Bussiaii 
army as these retreated through Poland and Idtfau- 
ania. On the arrival of the French at ftnolendco, 
he opposed the pojeet of an j^ttack on that city, on 



the ground lihat, as it was about to be abandoned 
by the RussiauB, there could be no use in risking 
iiyes to reduce it. He went on — and condenmed 
plainly the imprudence of proceeding farther at so 
late a season of the year. What the reply of Na- 
poleon was, no one has recorded, but it stung the 
•bi»ve soldier to the quick. '^ A march to Moscow 
.{oried Murat) will be the destruction of the army ;? 
•and having said so, he furiously spurred his horse 
lowards the side of the river which a Russian battery 
4m the opposite bank swept of all who dared ap;- 
proach. Here for some time he stood immoveable^ 
like one resolved to die, and waiting for the ball 
which should despatch him. He ordered his officers 
lo withdraw, and all obeyed except Belliard. '^ £very 
one is master of his own life (said this general) : as 
your majesty' appears resolved to dispose of yours, I 
must be permitted to die at your side." This devoted 
^delity at length prevailed on him to retire from his 
perilous situation. 

The desperate action of Yalontina exhibited a strii^ 
ing instance of the ascendant held by the king of 
Naples over the troops. He had ordered Junot to 
traverse a wood and marsh which lay on the flank of 
ihe Russians, and attack them, while he vigorously 
pressed them in front. As he was charging them with 
his wonted fr^^Ti he was surprised to find that the pro- 
jected diversion had not been effected. He galloped 
ahnost unattended towards the position which Junot 
still occupied, and censured that officer's inactivity. 
The general answered, that he could not prevail on 
the Westphalian cavalry to advance in the £Eice of 
«uch perils. Without uttering another word, the king 
placed himself at their head, urged them along. 
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charged and routed the Russian sharpshooters : l^en 
turning to Junot he coolly observed, " There— thy 
marshal's baton is half earned for thee — do the rest 
thyself!" 

After this action, the corps of Ney was too exo 
bausted to remain longer in the van, and it was re- 
placed by that of Davoust The king had soon rea» 
son to regret the loss of his former associate, whose 
courage was boiling as his own. Davoust was me- 
thodical, cautious, and consequently unwilling to 
join in what he conceived to be the desperate mea* 
sures of Murat. This want of harmony between 
them ultimately ended in deep resentment, which 
neither could always smother. On one occasion it 
broke out in the presence of the emperor. The 
king bitterly upbraided Davoust for a caution which 
he termed more ruinous than the wildest daring; 
complained how inadequately he was supported in 
his most important movements ; — and, in fine, inti- 
mated his readiness to settle the dispute at a pri^ 
Tate meeting, so that the army might not suffer 
from their contentions. The other retorted by cen*- 
suring the rashness of Murat, who, he said, was 
lavishly wasting both the ammunition and lives of the 
soldiers. '^ Let the king of Naples,'' he added, '^ do 
what he pleases vdth the cavahry, but so long as the 
first corps of infantry is under my orders, its safety 
shall not be compromised without need." The em- 
peror, without giving any decision, endeavoured to 
reconcile them by extolling the services of both ; and 
earnestly exhorted them to a better understanding 
in future. But unfortunately his words had little 
effect when the rival chiefs were not under his imme- 
diate eye. 
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. It was said of Murat by Napoleon, that when he 
advanced to the charge, he resembled a paladin of 
old more than a modem soldier. In his costmne 
he imitated the ancient knights ; his noble port 
shewed majestically under the chivalric garb ; add to 
this his more than mortal daring, and we shall not 
wonder that the very Cossacks raised a shout of admi<* 
ration when he approached them. A striking example 
of this occurred, September 4th. The kmg with a 
few squadrons had left Giatz, followed at some distance 
by the Grand Army ; in his march he was much an- 
noyed by clouds of Cossacks, who hovered about the 
heads of his columns, and from time to time com* 
pelled them to deploy. This troublesome series of in- 
terruptions at length incensed him to such a degree, 
that he galloped up to them unattended, and, in an 
authoritative voice, cried out : ** Char the way, ver- 
min /" It is a fact equally extraordinary and incon- 
testable, that these wild sons of the desert were so 
awed by his manner, as involuntarily to obey the 
command; nor did they again block up the way 
during the whole of that day's march. 

At length the French army reached the heights 
which overlook Moscow. Glancing at his soiled 
garments the king did not think them worthy of an 
occasion so important as that of entering the Sacred 
City. He retired to his tent, stripped, and soon came 
out arrayed in the most magnificent of his costumes. 
His tall plume, seen over everything, the splendid 
trappings of his steed, and the inimitable grace with 
which he managed the high-spirited animal, as he 
advanced towards the Cossacks, who were under the 
walls of the city, produced a loud peal of applause 
irom those wild warriors* As an armistice had been 
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•agreed on during the evaciuition of the eity by the 
JKussian rear, he roBained for two hours in the 
midst of his new admirers, who called him their hei- 
man, and pressed round him with tumultuous enthur 
aiasm. His vanity was so much gratified with the 
hcmiage of these children of the wilderness that he 
4iistxihuted among them first all the money he had 
about him, then all he could borrow from the ofiic^» 
of his staff, and lastly both bis own watch and those 
of his companions. 

When Napoleon abandoned the retreating army at 
Smorgoni, Murat was left in command; but his 
moral courage a{^eared to have fied with success : 
lie was unequal to the duties of so trying a situation. 
When the wretched, worn-out remnant of the Grand 
Army was near Posen, an officer just arrived firom 
Naples sought a private interview with the king. 
What passed between them has never tranf^ired. It 
has been said that the messenger delivered him ft 
letter, acquainting him with the queen's projected 
usurpation of his authority. Letters also reached 
him from Napoleon, full of reproaches for the erxois 
he had recently committed. Irritated at the reverses 
of the army, at what he c^ed the ingratitude of the 
emperor, at his own want of influence over the ge- 
nerals, and most of all, probably, by the intelligence 
he had just received from Naples, Murat hastily 
quitted the fugitives on January the 17th, 1813, and 
was succeeded in the chief command by the Viceroy 
Eugene. He travelled day and night on his return 
to Naples. 

Whatever were the motives which induced him to 
abandon his charge, the step itself drew forth strong 
expressions of indignation and contempt from the em* 



j>eror. In a letter to faift sister the qtteen, he sayB! 
" So the king has forsaken the army ! Your husband 
is a very brave man in the field of battle, but when the 
enemy is not present, he is weaker than- a woman or 
even a monk. He has no moral courage/' And in 
another to Mmrot, January 06, he remarks: *' I ara 
tmwilHng to speak of my dissatisfaction with your 
conduct ever sinee my own dqorture &om the army; 
it is the necessary result of your feebleness of cha- 
racter. You are a good soldier in the field, but out 
of it you have ne&her strength nor character. I 
Buppose you are not one of those who linnk the lion 
is dead. If you do, you will find yourself wofiilly 
deceived !" 

Murat's resentment «t lliis language did not, bow- 
ever, pevent his joining Napoleon in the SaxoA 
campaign; there was still a possibility at least that 
tiie emperor might ultimately triumpL He fought 
nobly at Drescbn and Leipsic; but «oon after the 
terrible issue of the last-mentioned battle precipitately 
abandoned the cause of his brother-in-lsw at Erfurt. 

For some time after his return to Naples the kmg 
assumed no open or decided part. He secretly ne- 
gotiated with the Austiians, and augmented his army, 
£ut gave no intimation of his ulterior objects. At 
l^igth on liie 11th January, 1814, Count Neupperg, 
the Austrian emperor^s agent, conciuded, in that 
6overeign's name, a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, with Mural By that treaty Anstria r^ 
^cognised his right to the dign^ he held, and he 
engaged to furnish lliirty thousand troops in further- 
ance of the common measures against his imperial 
relative ; and without even waiting for the ratification 
from Vienna, Munit at once assumed the offensive 
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against Prince Eugene, marched southward, and 
seized on Ancona and Bologna. 

Tliough this warfare was one chiefly of manifestos, 
it completely put an end to French influence in Italy; 
and accordingly, upon the abdication of Buonaparte^ 
Murat looked forward to his own recognition by the 
Congress at Vienna. But he was regarded with little 
favour by that august body. As has been said of 
Talleyrand, Joachim had acted by his friends as if 
they might shortly be his enemies, and to his enemies 
as if they might soon become his friends. Austria^ 
however, really wished 'to acknowledge his kingly 
character, and England was prepared to do the same, 
though with more reluctance: both powers feeling 
that, after the negotiations concluded with him, less 
was inconsistent with honour. The measure, how- 
ever, was forcibly opposed by Talleyrand, on the part 
of Louis XVIII. That able minister contended, that 
to have a creature of Napoleon on a throne so im-^ 
portant as that of Naples, must be injurious to the 
security of the neighbouring states, and might be so to 
the general tranqiullity. While the king was await- 
ing the result with anxiety, and probably fearing the 
reports of General Nugent and Lord W. Bentinck, 
who were acquainted with the hollow interest he had 
taken in the common cause. Napoleon escaped ^m 
Elba, and triumphantly returned to the French capital; 
Murat, with the thoughtless precipitation which cha* 
racterised him through life, instantly put an army of 
50,000 men in motion, and advanced on Tuscany. 
In his proclamation of March 31st, 1815, he exhor- 
ted all Italians to arm for the independence of their 
country — ^for the destruction of all foreign influence 
over them. The idea of rescuing the entire soil of Italy 



from external domination, and of miiting all the states 
into one powerful kingdom, was magnificent: such 
an attempt would, have been worthy the genius and 
power of a Napoleon ; but Joachim was never meant 
for things of this order. Priests and nobles fled 
everywhere at his approach ; and the self-styled eman- 
dpator of Italy was joined by none but a few of the 
rabble, and a handful of brainless enthusiasts. The 
Austrians and the English assailed him at the same 
time, and compelled him to fall back towards his own 
kingdom. Most of the men composing his royal 
guard, with the second and third divisions of his re- 
gular troops, forthwith disbanded themselves and went 
home. Tlie combats (if indeed they deserved such a 
name) of Capraro, Ponte-Corvo, Mignano, and San 
German©, consummated the ruin. Seeing that all 
hopes of resistance were vain, and that the enemy 
were resolved not to treat with him, Joachim quitted 
his wretched remnant of an army, and returned iip- 
cogniio to his capital, which he entered May 18th. As 
he embraced his queen, he exclaimed with emotion, 
" All is lost, Caroline, except my own life, which I 
have been unable to throw away!" Thus ended one 
of the most rashly projected and wretchedly conducted 
of campaigns. 

During the king's short stay in the capital, the 
public tranquillity was as undisturbed as if no enemy 
had been marchmg against it. He tried to rouse the 
NeapoHtans to some uncommon exertion in his be^ 
half by promising them a constitutional system aci 
liberal as the wildest Carbonaro could have desired :— 
but the bait did not take ; — ^the people remained as 
silent and as sullen as before ; and on the evening of 
the following day, Joachim (with a few attendants—* 
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all in disguise) left Naples, and sailed for Iscliia. 
While here he heard of the capitulation of the rem- 
nant of his anny which he had intrusted to Caiaa* 
cosa ; that in their articles not one word had been 
inserted in favour of himself: in brief, that Ferdir 
nand had been acknowledged with as little ceremony 
as if no Joachim were in existence. Thus brayed 
on all sides, he resolved to sail for France, and throw 
himself <m the generosity of Buonaparte. He landed 
at Cannes on the 25th, and despatched a courier to 
acquaint the emperor with his arrivaL All the reply 
he received was a cold recommendation '^ to remain 
where he was until he was wanted." Joachim burst 
forth into furious invectives against the ungrateful 
Corsican, for whom, he said, he had lost h£ army 
and his crown: language which certainly confirms 
the^ opinion of the allied powers that there had been 
some understanding- between the two, though each 
had been too selfish to care sincerely about any 
thing beyond his own advantage. On reflection, 
the ex-king appears to have satisfied himself that the 
anger of the emperor was but assumed, and that he 
should soon be called to Paris. To be within easier 
reach, therefore, of Napoleon's government, he set 
out for Lyons, June 25ui, meaning to awsdt in that 
city an improvement in his prospects. But while 
changing horses at Aubagne, near Marseilles, Joa- 
chim learned the disasters of Waterloo ; and on this, 
hastily retracing his steps, he returned to the house he 
had before occupied in the neighbourhood of Toulon* 
The situation of the fugitive, after the second ab- 
dication of the emperor, became hourly more criticaL 
He wished to visit Paris for the purpose of seeing per- 
soiially the allied sovereigns^ but the roads leading 
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into the interior were closed to one who was considered 
as the ally of the fallen usurper. Though Toulon still 
held out, there was little douht that it sdso must soon 
re-acknowledge the authority of Louis, and, in con- 
sequence, cease to he an asylum for him. He thought 
of escaping to England ; hut though Lord Exmouth 
would willingly have received him on hoard, that ad- 
mirkl would not answer for the measures which the 
allies might adopt respecting him. He next applied^ 
through Fouche, for permission to settle in Austria; 
and the Emperor Francis generously agreed to recdve 
him, on condition of his laying aside the royal title. 
Murat instantly despatched a messenger to say that 
he accepted the condition, and that he waited for the 
necessary passports. 

The ex-king now thought his plans for the future 
finally arranged, hut fortune had ordered far other- 
wise. While he lay in a little village, quietly expect- 
ing the arrival of the passports, he was alarmed hy 
the intelligence that a hand of men had left Marseilles 
with the resolution of taking him dead or alive, and 
therehy earning the large sum set on his head hy 
&e Bourhon government He instantly fled, attended 
by a single valet, to a lonely retreat a few miles from 
Toulon, and near the borders of the sea. Every night 
some one of his friends privately left Toulon (now 
in the power of Louis) to acquaint him with what was 
passing in the world. The burden of their tale was 
ever the imminent risk of his detection, as well as of 
the safety of his few devoted adherents being com- 
promised. If he could reach Paris all would be well ; 
for there the allies would readily treat with him. To 
proceed by land was fraught with danger : it was at 
last settled that he should goby sea, in a vessel bound 
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for Havre ; and as he could not embark at Toulon, it 
was agreed that the vessel should take hun up by 
night on a solitary part of the coast. 

At night-fall (August 12) he left his retreat, and 
hastened to the coast About the same time the 
captain, with whom he was to sail, left his vessel, and 
proceeded in a boat to the appointed spot. But for- 
tune seemed to delight in persecuting the fugitive. 
After he and the seaman had vainly sought each 
other during a considerable portion of the night, the 
sea began to swell so much as to endanger the frail 
boat, and the captain, relinquishing all hope of seeing 
the ex-king, reluctantly returned to his vessel. In the 
mean time the latter traversed the sandy beach, vainly 
endeavouring to send his voice to the mariners who 
were seeking him : it was answered only by the howl- 
ing of the wind, or the dashing of the waves. At 
length dawn appeared, and he perceived the ship out 
at sea. To remain longer on the beach was perilous : 
he fled into the woods, and for two days remained 
there without nourishment or rest. His garments 
were drenched with rain, and he was exhausted with 
hunger and lassitude. He perceived a solitary cabin 
— ^he knocked, and was welcomed by an old woman 
to such humble fare as was in her power to offer. He 
gave himself out as belonging to the garrison of 
Toulon ; that he had lost his way, and stood in need 
of refreshment and repose. 

While the wanderer was devouring the eggs wliich 
the good woman had prepared for hrni, the owner of 
the cabin entered; he was a French soldier from 
the garrison of Toulon I The old man welcomed him 
with as much cordiality as his wife had done, but 
watched him more intently. His whole appearance^ 
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his manners, his evident wish to escape observation, 
struck the veteran ; who at last remembered having 
seen similar features on certain coin. The truth 
flashed on him ; he arose— not to betray his guest- 
but to fall at the wanderer^s feet, to swear fidelity, to 
offer his services and his life in behalf of the exile. 
The old woman, in her sudden agitation, dropped 
the kitchen utensil she held in her hand, and fol- 
lowed his example; and Murat, deeply affected with 
their behaviour, raised, embraced, and blessed them 
both. 

One night the ever-watchfiil dame perceived the 
light of a lantern approaching her cabin. Alarmed 
for the safety of her guest, she instantly awoke him, 
concealed him in a hole outside the dwelling, and 
covered him with vine-branches. She returned to the 
bed he had just left, arranged the covering as if no 
one had lain under it, and was undressing herself 
when a loud knock was heard at the door, and in 
rushed about sixty gensdarmes, who, afler ransacking 
the hut, spreading themselves among the vines, and 
passing several times close by his hiding-place, at 
length departed to renew the search in other places. 

The hunted recluse felt too much for his hosts to 
compromise their safety by remaining longer where 
he was. His friends at Toulon were made acquainted 
with his wishes through the soldier, and hired a skiff 
to convey him to Corsica. On the evening of the 
22d of August he embarked on a lonely part of the 
beach, and, attended by three faithful adherents, sailed 
for that island. A high wind arose, the sea swelled, 
and the destruction of the frail vessel seemed inevi- 
table. This was not the only danger : at day-break 
they fell in with a trader plying between Corsica and 
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France ; they faukd the captain, and offered him a 
considerable sum if fae would receive diem on board, 
and convey them to the isUmd; but he, probably, 
taking them for pirates, not only cisxegarded their 
proposal, but strove to run them down. They at last 
fell in with the packet-boat from Toulon to Bastia ; 
and were readily received on board. No sooner had 
they left their skiff than it sank, — as if fDrtune was 
pieased in multiplymg the dangers of the fugitive for 
the mere purpose of extricating him from them. 

The reception of Murat by the Corsicans was most 
hospitable. Some officers of the garrison, indeed, were 
not disinclined to seize him, and deliver him up to the 
French government ; but so devoted were the inhabit- 
ants to the near relaticm of their illustrious country- 
man^ — that the bare attempt woukl have led to an in- 
surrection. He was enthxkiastically cheered whenever 
he appeared in pdblic, and crowds assembled before his 
house to greet him with their acckmations. But it 
had been well for him if henever had heard them : they 
awakened within him a train of feeling wUch led him 
to his ruin. '' If," said he, ^' this people, to whom I 
am a stranger, receive me with such joy, what may I 
not expect from my own subjects? The ktter were 
accustomed to applaud me as warmly whenever I re- 
turned after a short absence to my capital." He was 
confirmed in this dangerous impression by the reports 
of several persons recently arrived from Naples, who 
represented the whole populatioQ of the kingdom as 
discontented with the existing government ; and, after 
some hesitation^ Murat resolved on ike hazardous 
experiment of <Hice more appearing among his Nea- 
politans. 

It ha^ been supposed that the goremment of Fer- 
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dinand employed agents to inveigle this weak, cre- 
dulous, but daring man, into a snare deliberately 
laid for him. This, however, is a charge so monr 
strouB that it ought not to be received without strong 
evidence. The ex-king^s characteristic rashness, and 
the successful example recently set him by his impe- 
rial relation, may have been sufficient to prompt Imn. 
He was braver than Napoleon, and he believed him- 
self both as able and as popular as he. 

With some difficulty the ex-king had raised from 
thirty to forty thousand francs, hired six brigs, and 
enrolled about two hundred men for the expedition, 
when the necessary passports arrived for his passage 
to Austria. The conditions were in the hand-writing 
of Mettemich, and as favourable as he could have 
desired. He had only to lay aside his kingly title, 
to promise obedience to the laws, and engage never 
to leave Austria without the emperor's permission. 
In return he might assume the title of count, and 
retire with his family (which had escaped into Aua- 
tria) to any part of Bohemia, Moravia, or Upper 
Austria ; he might inhabit town or country, and live 
'in the splendour becoming his rank. His friends 
urged him to be contented with this, and relinquish 
his mad undertaking ; — ^but he declared that the die 
was cast — ^that he would descend on the Calabrian 
coast. Accordingly, on the evening of Septem- 
ber 28th, he embarked at Ajaccio to pursue the 
conquest of his kingdom. The garrison of the port 
were aware of his design, and might have prevented 
the embarkation; but Joachim was so popular 
among the soldiers that not a shot was fired after 
him till the vessels were beyond the range of the 
guns: then, in compliance with the suggestion of 

T 2 
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the commandant, who informed them that it was; 
necessary to make some sort of demonstration to lull 
the suspicions of the French government, they fired 
** long and loudly." This was enough : it enahled the 
officer to make a satisfactory report of the zeal testi<* 
fied by the garrison in the service of his Most Chris-* 
tian Majesty. 

The naval commander of the expedition was one 
Barbara, who owed every thing in life to the ex-king, 
and who was in consequence considered worthy of 
implicit confidence. 

The Uttle squadron was retarded by contrary winds, 
and did not arrive in sight of Calabria before the 
evening of October 6th. That night the vessels were 
dispersed in a heavy gale, and at day break tiie king^s 
was the only one which stood off the coast. But in 
the course of the morning it was joined by another, 
and not long after by a tiiird. One of his officers 
proposed that the three should double the promontory 
of Paolo, where they would most likely have fallen in 
with the rest; but the proposal was over-ruled by 
Barbara, on the ground that they would run a risk of 
being intercepted by the Sicilian cruizers : nor, un- 
fortunately, was this the only traitor. When night 
came, and Murat had given orders for the barks to 
proceed towards Amantea, one of the three captams 
quietly slipped away, and sailed back to Corsica 
with fifty of the best soldiers. 

When daylight appeared, and this vessel was miss- ' 
ing, his few fiuthful followers seized the favourable | 
opportunity, and urged Murat to sail for Trieste, and I 
claim the hospitality of the Austrian. To their great ' 
joy he assented ; ordered a bag, containing five hun- [ 
dred copies of the proclamation he had intended for 
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the Neapolitans to be thrown into the sea; and 
directed Barbara to steer for the Adriatic. The latter 
objected his want of water and provisions for so long 
a .voyage, and offered to procure them at Pizzo, which 
was then in sight. This was assented to, but just as 
he was departing, he requested that he might be fur- 
nished with the passports, in case the authorities of 
the port should attempt to detain him. This strange 
demand awakened, as well it might, the suspicions 
of Murat. In vain did he labour to convince the 
wretch, that the passports could only lead to the 
discovery of the voyagers: the traitor persisted in 
refusing to go on shore without them. His object 
in wishing to secure them was probably to deliver 
them up to the authorities of Pizzo ; so that when 
the fugitive was captured and put to death, their 
existence might safely have been denied. Whether 
the intended victim suspected this, or whether he re- 
solved to try what effect the attempt might produce, 
he suddenly asserted his determination to go on shore 
himself! There was such downright madness in the 
thing, that his attendants would have been justified in 
confining him to the cabin, until the necessary provi- 
sions were procured, and the vessels far on their way 
to Trieste. His mind — ^never very firm — ^was now 
in a high state of excitement and agitation. They 
saw he was resolute, however, and they insisted 
on accompanying him, and on sharing any fate that 
might befal lum. He ordered them to appear in full 
uniform ; and at the same time directed the captain to 
keep close in shore, so as to be ready to receive them, 
in case they were compelled to re-embark. 

It was about mid-day on Sunday, the 8th of Octo- 
ber, that he set his foot on the beach— -bemg followed 
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by twenty-eiglit soldiers (including officers), and three 
domestics. Some mariners recognized him, and 
shouted " Joachim for ever /" A few idle spectators 
joined the little hand, as it proceeded towards the great 
square of Pizzo, where the soldiers of the district were 
then assemhled to exercise. The ex-king considered 
this a fortunate circumstance : like a greater man in 
a similar situation, he holdly approached them, while 
his followers unfurled his standard, shouting " King 
Joachim for ever r* But the cry was repeated only 
by one peasant. The soldiers readily recognized his 
person, but preserved an obstinate silence. 

One would have thought this example sufficient i 
yet he would continue his way to Monte-Leone, the 
capital of the province — conduct which can only be 
explained by a temporary aberration of mind. Tlie 
toad from Pizzo to Monte-Leone is rugged, precipi- 
tous, and difficult ; and the little party had not made 
much progress, before they were pursued by one 
Trenta-Capilli, a captain of gensdarmes, who headed 
a number of his men, and some other adherents of the 
place. (Joachim had never been a fiivourite with 
Pizzo, the trade of which he was accused of having- 
injured.) By patlis known only to themselves, some 
of their body gained the advance of the party, while- 
the rest followed : thus were the adventurers placed 
between two fires. Murat, still in the hope of making 
a favourable impression, now advanced towards hia 
assailants, and nailed them : the only answer was a 
shower of balls. One of his officers was killed, ano- 
ther wounded ; but he would not sufier his compa- 
nions to return the fire. His situation was desperate: 
he saw that his only chance of safety washy reaching 
the sea ; and, leaping from rock to rock, from precipice 
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to precipice, wliile the shot whistled around him, he 
at length reached the beach. The treachery of Bar- 
bara could no longer be doubted: both vessdis were 
at a considerabie distwace from the shore, indifferent 
spectators of his danger! A fishing-boat lay on the 
ifeach : he endeavoured to push it into the water ; but 
was unequal to the effort. Some of his companiona 
BOW joined him, but before they could embark, all wer© 
surrounded by the infuriate mob. Resistance waa 
evidently vain: he surrendered his sword, begging 
only thai his brave followers might be spared. But 
he spoke to the deaf : some of those faithful men were 
cut down at tibeir master's side ; ihe rest were hurried 
away with him, and cast into the same prison. Here 
the gensdarmes searched him ; and alter depriving 
him of his money, his jewels, his letters of credit, 
they, unfortunately for him, found on his person a 
oopy of his proclamation, which he had taken fronfi 
one of his officers, and which he had imprudently 
neglected to destroy. 

Joachim spent a few hcmrs amidst his companions, 
most of whom were wounded, in a manner highly 
honourable to his heart — labounng to console ihem 
— as if he had no sorrows of his own. But he 
Wias soon removed from the ccMnmon room, into 
one more private, and more suited to his past dig- 
nity; and there waited on by General NuBziante, 
whose duty it was to interrogate him officially as to 
his disembarkation at Pizzo. The conduct of this 
officer was honourable and delicate : he knew how to 
combine fidelity to his master with a deep sympaliiy* 
for the fallen. 

One of the ex-king's first steps was to write to 
the Austrian and English ambassadors, then at 
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Naples, to interest them in his hehalf. The letters 
were detained hy the Neapolitan goyemment until tibe 
writer was no more: 

Orders now reached Pizzo to try General Murat 
as an enemy to the puhlic peace, not hy a civil tri- 
hmial, hut hy a military commission. This order was 
of course equivalent to a condemnation. Nunziante 
was unwilling to believe that such a measure would foe 
persisted in, and suspended the proceedings until the 
commands 6f the court should be more fully known. 
On the evening of the 12th, however, his worst fears 
were confirmed : the members of the commission ar- 
rived, and brought with them a royal decree, which 
allowed the prisoner only half an hour after the sen- 
tence should be pronounced. The breathless haste of 
the ministers is not difficult to be explained : they 
no doubt either feared an insurrection of the people 
in his favour, or that if the foreign ambassadors heard 
of his detention, the accomplishment of their purpose 
might be thwarted. 

It would be ridiculous to treat of such a trial as 
falling within any ordinary rules ; but certainly the 
licence was pushed far in this case, for not one of the 
members of the commission was competent, under 
the existing law of Naples, to sit in judgment on an 
officer of the rank conceded to General Murat. They 
were eight in number— one adjutant- general, one 
colonel-commandant, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
captains, and two lieutenants ; nor is it much to the 
credit of those officers that most of them had been 
indebted for their commissions to him of whose de- 
struction they were the instruments. 

Joachim declined the competency of the court — ^first 
as a sovereign prince, next as a marshal of France. 
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He said to his advocate : — " This tribunal is every way 
incompetent, and so contemptible, that I shoidd be 
ashamed to appear before it. You cannot save my 
life, but you will allow me to save the royal dignity. 
The end in view is not justice, but condemnation: 
the members of the commission are not my judges, 
l^ut my executioners. Speak not. in my defence, I 
command you." But remonstrance and protests were 
vain : the commission sat, and proceeded. 

In this last painful scene Murat behaved with more 
dignity than might have been expected. When, 
according to usage, the tribunal despatched one of 
their body to ask his name, age, country, &c., he 
hastily cut short the vain formula : '^ I am Joachim 
Napoleon, King of the Two Sicilies : begone, Sir !" 
He afterwards conversed with perfect coolness and 
evident satisfaction of all that he had done for his 
kingdom. He said, and said truly, that for whatever 
there was of good in the system of administration, 
the Neapolitans were indebted to him. He then 
briefly adverted to his present situation. ^^ I had 
expected (said he), to find in Ferdinand a more 
himiane and generous enemy : I would have acted 
very differently had our situations been reversed." 
. Wliile Murat was thus speaking to the officers 
around him,— all of whom addressed him by his 
kingly title, and otherwise treated him with great 
respect, — ^the door opened, and one of the commis- 
sioners entered to read the sentence : he heard it un- 
moved. He then requested to see his companions, — 
this was refiised ; but permission was given him to 
write to his wife. His letter was affectionate and 
affecting ; he inclosed in it a lock of his hair, and 
delivered it unsealed to Captain Stratti — ^anotilier gen- 
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tleman in the service of the reigning king, who ex- 
hibited the same honourable feeling as Nunziante. 

Whea the fatal moment arrived, Murat walked 
with a firm step to the place of execution, — as calm, 
as unmoved, as if he had been going to an ordinary 
review. He woidd not accept a chair, nor suffer hia 
eyes to be bound. ^' I have braved death (said 
he) too often to fear it" He stood upright, proudly 
and undauntedly, with his countenance towards the 
soldiers ; and when all was ready, he kissed a cor- 
nelian on which the head of his wife was engraved, 
and gave the word — ^thus, ^^ Save my face — aim ai 
my hecarir^firer 

Thus perished one whom death had respected in 
two hundred combats, — and most of whose errors 
must be ascribed to a wretched education, and a 
lamentable want of self^vemment, moral energy, 
reflection, and patience. Murat was the child of im- 
pulse and feehng, — not of reason and judgment 
Mental discipline might have concentrated lus powers, 
but hardly without destroying the romance oi his 
character. As a soldier, he had never a superior, but 
he was no general ; as a king, he was liberal, even 
indulgent, though often arbitrary from passion or 
caprice, and profusely extravagant from his fmodness 
for show: as a man, he was generous and open- 
hearted ; as a politician, wavering, ill-advised, and 
weak. In his domestic relations he was loved moie 
than respected. Of his wife, whose general talents 
were far superior to his own, he was fond ; — as a 
father, affectionate ; as a friend, warm-hearted and 
faithful 

Muralfs widow still resides in Upper Austria, 
imder the name of Coimtess of Lipano. Of his two 
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daughters, l^e eldest, Marie, is married to the Mar- 
quis Popoli, of Bologna ; the younger, Louisa, to 
Count Rasponi, of Ravenna. He left also two sons : 
the elder of whom is a citizen of the United States, 
and said to be a youth of very superior promise. 



NEY. 

Michael Ney, a poor tradesman's son, was bom in 
the little town of Sarre-Louis on the borders of Ger- 
man Lorraine, January 10, 1769. The country in 
which he was reared had then but recently become, 
and has again ceased to be, an integral portion of the 
French monarchy; and the inhabitants, amidst all 
Iheir political changes, have continued to bear the 
Teutonic impress on their manners and sentimentSv 
Th^re was little of the Frenchman about Ney. 

He seems to have been educated with more care 
than is common with youths of his humble condition,, 
as, at thirteen years of age, we find him employed in, 
the office of a public. notary. But this sedentary life 
was but ill suited to his habits ; and after some time he 
rajQ off and enlisted into a regiment of hussars. In this 
congenial sphere, his activity and boldness were soonr 
rewarded : at the battles of Nerwinde, Louvain, Va- 
kndennes, and Grand Pr^s, he distinguished himself 
so highly that he was rapidly promoted through the 
subordinate ranks ; in 1793 he was made lieutenant, 
and in the year following had his company. It waa 
also in 1794 that he became known to General 
Kleber, by whom he was appointed to head a body 
ef ^0 partisans,. 
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These partisans were very different from the regu- 
lar troops. They received no pay, but subsisted by 
plunder : knowing very little of discipline, they yet 
exceeded all other men in the impetuosity of their 
attacks, and were ready for any enterprise, however 
daring or desperate. To execute missions of ex- 
traordinary penl, — to traverse the enemy's hnes, to 
reconnoitre his positions and strength, to cutoff his 
convoys, and to destroy or make prisoners such sepa* 
rate detachments as they might encounter — such 
were their usual tasks; and it was in this adven- 
turous service that Ney acquired the surname of the 
Indefatigable. His promotion corresponded with his 
fiame ; in three or four years more he had fought his 
way up to the command of a division. 

November 1799 J The city of Manheim was se- 
parated from the French army by the Rhine, and 
defended by a numerous garrison. Its position is 
80 advantageous, that it may be termed the key of 
Germany on that frontier ; it abounded with provi- 
sions and stores of every description, and on every 
account to gain possession of it was an object of 
extreme anxiety with the French. But by open force 
the attempt was not likely to succeed, — at least not 
without heavy loss. Besides the soldiers within the 
walls, a great number were cantoned outside the city, 
down to the river side ; all were alike ready to resist 
the passage of the French, and if defeated on the open 
plain, they could all retire within the fortifications. 
While the generals were deliberatmg as to the best 
mode of makmg the attack, it struck Ney that a small 
trusty band might cross the river, march round the 
enemy's cantonments, reach the foot of the walls on 
the oUier side without observation, and take the place 
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by surprise before a suflBlcient force could be collected 
on that unexpected point of attack Before hazard- 
ing such an attempt, it was most necessary to recon- 
noitre accurately the situation of the enemy, and Ge- 
neral Ney, distrusting professional spies, resolved to 
go in person. Accordingly one evening he assumed 
the disguise of a Prussian peasant, passed the river, 
and the following day was admitted into the city, 
where he ascertained the strength of the garrison and 
fortifications at various points, and made himself fully 
acquainted with the nature of the ground, and the 
position of the troops encamped on the plain. Had 
he been detected in such a step — so rash in an officer 
of his rank and importance — he could have expected 
no other than the ignominious death of the spy ; but 
the German was his native language, his manners 
were not above those of his assumed character, and 
he escaped without suspicion. On his return he se- 
lected one hundred and fifty of his boldest men, ac- 
companied by whom he again passed the Rhine at 
eight o'clock in the evening. At eleven he reached 
the walls, and fell furiously on. the outposts. The 
garrison made a sortie which was instantly repulsed, 
and Ney entered at the same time with the fugitives. 
Amidst the darkness and confusion all around, the 
smallness of his force could not be recognized : the 
fury of his attacks spread terror and dismay among the 
defenders, and after a short but desperate struggle, 
he obtained possession of the place. This achieve- 
ment put the seal to his celebrity: from the be- 
ginning he was held in high esteem by the First Con- 
sul, and he was one of the marshals of the creation^ 
(i. e. one of those who received their batons at the 
commencement of the Empire of Napoleon.) 
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On ^e breaking out of the war with Auslsia, the 
marshal left Boulogne with the sixth corps, crossed 
-the Rhine into Alsace, and fought the well-contested 
battle, in memory of which he was, two years after- 
wards, created Duke of Elchingen. His station 
was on the right of the grand army, and his oppo- 
nent the Archduke John, whom, after a series of 
brilliant successes, he chased from the Tyrol, and 
whose rear he cut in pieces at the foot of Mount 
Brenner, just as Napoleon conquered at Austerlitz. 
The peace of Presburg, which soon followed, probably 
saved the Archduke from utter destruction. — But 
the campaign of 1806-7 was that which, above all 
preceding ones, raised the fame of this marshal. 
Such had been his conduct during the whole of this 
extraordinary campaign, that the veteran conquerors 
of the Continent unanimously dignified him with the 
title of Bravest of the Brave, 

1808.1 The next theatre on which we find this 
great soldier is the Peninsula ; but of that war he 
had soon experience enough to be convinced that it 
must, in the end,' prove disastrous ; and with his cha- 
racteristic bluntness he did not hesitate to express his 
views to the emperor. A remarkable conversation 
between the two is given us by a French officer of 
rank, who was himself present — ^After a grand review 
of troops at Madrid, the emperor entered the room 
where Ney and many other officers were assembled : 
he was in the best spirits from some favourable de- 
spatches he had just received. " Every thing goes on 
well (said he): Romana will be reduced in a fort- 
night: the English are defeated, and will be unable to 
advance. In tibree months this war will be finished I '* 
None of the other generals ventured to reply, but the 
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duke of Elchingen shook his head, and with a dissa- 
tisfied look, said : '' Sire, the war has lasted long 
ahready, and I cannot perceive like you that our 
afl^rs are much improved. These people are obsti- 
nate; even their women and children fight: they 
massacre our men in detail. Certainly the contest 
has a bad aspect To-day we cut the enemy m 
pieces ; to-morrow we have to oppose another twice 
4SS numerous. It is not an army we have to fight ; 
it is a whole nation : I see no end to the business." 
While he was speaking, the emperor regarded him 
with a fixed look : when Ney had ceased, he turned to 
the other officers and said : ^^ This country is a Vendee 
•—but have I not subdued Vendue ? The Calabrians 
were formerly insurgents — ^wherever there are moun- 
tains, there will be insurrections, — ^but now the king- 
dom of Naples is peaceable enough. Here the people 
are instigated to resistance by the clergy; but the 
Komans subdued them ; so did the Moors, and they 
are not to be compared with their ancestors. I will 
strengthen the government, I will bind the grandees 
to my interests, and fire on the rabble. If Julius 
Csesar had been daunted by difficulties, would he 
have conquered Gaul? — ^The population is said to 
be against us : — this Spam is but a solitude ; not five 
inhabitants to a square league. But let the question 
be decided by numberB,^-I will bring all Europe 
over the Pyrenees.** 

Thus spoke Napoleon in the pride of unbounded 
power ; and impartiality obliges us to acknowledge 
that he would as surely have subdued Spain as did the 
Romans, the Goths and the Moors, had he not been 
prevented from bringing the whole of his resources 
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to act in this warfare, by his quarrels with Austria 
and afterwards Russia. 

But though the Duke of Elchingen had sagacity 
enough to augur any thing but success from the pre- 
sent impolitic struggle, he laboured as sedulously as 
if success were certain. He was not engaged in any 
general action, but he destroyed many of the guerriUa 
parties, overran Galliciaand the Asturias, defeated Sir 
Robert Wilson, and cut off many convoys of the alliesu 
When Massena undertook the campaign of Portugal, 
Ney accompanied the expedition, and in his march 
reduced first Ciudad Rodrigo, then . Almeida, But 
the campaign was worse than useless to the French : 
famine, and the impossibility of forcing the lines of 
Torres Vedras, compelled them to retreat. That 
retreat, however, was a most brilliant one ; and con- 
ferred as much honour on the Duke of Elchingen, 
who commanded the rear, as the proudest victory he 
had ever gained. He sustained unmoved the incessant 
assaults of Lord Wellington's overwhehning forcejj^ 
though the corps which he commanded consisted of 
no more than 6000 men ; and thus enabled the whole 
army to retire in perfect order to Miranda del Corvo. 
Presently, however, a dispute occurred between him 
and the commander-in-chief, whom he flatly refused 
to obey, and for this act of insubordination Ney was 
divested of his command, and ordered to return to 
France.* 

* Colonel Napier {History of ike Peninsular War, vol. i. 
p. 496) has an anecdote about his brother, which does honour 
both to Soult and to Ney. At the battle of Comfta, Major 
Napier was wounded and made prisoner. " He was returned 
among the killed. The morning after the battle, the DoLe 
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The glory of this memorable retreat was the only 
considerable advantage derived by the Marshal fronx 
bis services in Spain. Such a train of ill succesi* 
may have soured his temper: it is evident that, from 
whatever cause, he was less attentive, than might have 
been expected, to his duties as military governor in 
the conquered districts ; and his name consequently 
became extremely unpopular among the Spaniards. 
He himself was indulgent enough, but he appears to 
have held but a feeble rein over his ruffian followers. 
Out of the field he had less energy than even Murat, 
and was treated with little respect by his very domes- 

of Dahnatia, being apprized of Major Napier's situation, had 
lum conveyed to good quarters, and with a kindness and con- 
sideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that 
his prisoner might not be sent to France, which (from th'e sys- 
tem of refusing exchanges) would have been destruction to his 
professional prospects. The marshal also obtained for the 
drummer (who had saved him from being murdered by a 
French soldier) the decoration of the Legion of Honour. The 
events of the war obliged Soult to depart in a few days from 
CoruSa, but he recommended Major Napier to the attention of 
Marshal Ney ; and that marshal also treated his prisoner with 
the kindness of a friend, rather than the rigour of an enemy, 
for he quartered him with the French consul, supplied him 
with money, gave him a general invitation to his house on all 
public occasions, and* re&ained from sending him to France. 
Nor did Marshal Ney's kindness stop there; for when the 
flag of truce arrived, and he became acquainted with the situa- 
tion of Major Napier's family, he suddenly waived all forms, 
and instead of answering the inquiry by a cold intimation of 
the captive's existence, sent him, and with him the few English 
prisoners taken in the battle, at once to England, merely de* 
manding that none should serve until regularly exchanged. I 
should not have dwelt thus long upon the private adventures of 
an officer, but that gratitude demands a public acknowledgment 
of such generosity, and the demand is rendered imperative by 
the after misfortunes of Marshal Ney." 
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tics. ** On the embattled plain," says a French gene- 
lal, his companion in arms, '' he was wholly im« 
Bvailed, but he was singularly feeble, even timid, 
when no danger was near. I have often seen him 
give way to an insolent valet in his own house ! ** 

1812.1 The expedition to Russia soon fc^owed 
die duke s return to France. He was entrusted with 
the command of the third corps, and had an active 
i^are in whatever successes were obtained by the 
French in that ill-fated campaign. Like Murat he 
soon perceived that to penetrate, at so late a period of 
the year, into the heart of Russia, must endanger the 
safety of the invaders, and, as on a former occasion, 
he spoke his mind freely to Napoleon, in the councal 
held at Smolensko. After using many forcible repre- 
sentations on this subject, he concluded by advising 
the emperor to winter at Smolensko, and to entrench 
the remainder of the army on the borders of the 
Dwina and the Dnieper. Napoleon Hstened with 
more attention than satisfaction to this prudent coun- 
sel " Duke of Elchingen," he replied, " I am weH 
sware that in bravery and attachment to my person 
and interests you have no superior; but you do not 
know the Russians : they axe not like the Germans, — 
they will receive us with open arms ; they ugh for our 
arrival as earnestly as the Jews for the coming of their 
Messiah. I will give freedom to the people civilized 
by Peter the Great ; I will put the finishing hand to 
his great work, byproviding the Russians with the 
Code Napoleon." The courtly Caulaincourt chimed in 
with the emperor's opinion, and was in consequence 
much caressed. lliis incensed Ney, who omi» 
nously remarked : — " Would to heaven the honied 
Words of this diplomatic general may not prov^ 
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more injurious to the army thsn the most bloody 
battle!" 

At the battle of Borodino, or, as the French call it, 
of the Moskwa, the most sanguinary in modem 
times, the Bravest of the Brave surpassed himself, 
aoid nobly earned the princely title with which Im 
imperial master rewarded him on the field. But the 
aaost valuable service he ever rendered France was 
in the deplorable retreat from Moscow. His station 
was in the rear — ^the post of danger and of honour— ^ 
aaod he was the chief, if not (excepting Napoleon himr 
self) the only hope of the troops. In the story of 
this flight, for such it was, every thing is so wonder- 
ful, that posterity would disbelieve the details, if one 
contemporary voice had been raised against them. 
That with a handful of worn-out followers, destitute of 
every necessary, he should repel the assaults and arre^ 
the progress of untired, well-provided, and countless 
legions ; that, while his heroic little band was daily 
diminished by hunger, cold, lassitude, he should yet 
bid defiance to the whole Russian host ; in a word, 
that Ney's desperate valour should have secured the 
escape^ of any remnant of the Grand Army, must ever 
command the astonishment of the world. At one 
time, after leaving Krasnoi, the whole Russian army 
lay between him and Napoleon ; but though he had 
only three thousand men, he resolved to cut his way 
.through the intervening^ legions. When summoned 
by Miloradovitch to capitulate, — " A marshal o£ 
France never surr^iders!" was his only reply, as 
be fearlessly led his devoted companions against the 
destructive batteries of the Losmina. He then made a 
circuit at midnight to the banks of the Dnieper, which 
be crossed on blocks of ice, in spite of all opposition, 

u 2 
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«nd finally, with fifteen hundred men, joined the 
emperor. Well might Napoleon be unable to fiiid 
language sufficient to express his admiration of the 
hero : — '' What a man ! what a soldier ! what a 
vigorous chief!" While he still feared that the mar- 
shal had Men into the hands of the Russians, Jie 
declared that he would willingly give three millians 
of francs for his ransom. His joy may well be oon« 
cehred when Ney returned and received his embrace. 
The latter had soon afterwards the nearly undivided 
honour of saving the wreck of this once mighty host 
at the passage of the Berezina. 

In the campaign of 1813, Ney faithfully adhered 
to the falling emperor. At Bautzen, Lutzen, Dres- 
den, he contributed powerfully to the success ; but he 
and Oudinot received a severe check at Dennewitz 
from the Crown Prince of Sweden. From that hour 
defeat succeeded defeat; the allies invaded France; 
•^and, in spite of the most desperate resistance, 
triumphantly entered Paris in March, 1814. Ney 
was one of the three marshals chosen by Napoleon 
to negociate with Alexander in behalf of the kmg of 
Rome, but the attempt was unsuccessful, and all he 
could do w^as to remain a passive spectator of the fall 
and exile of his dunf. 

On the restoration of liie Bourbons, Ney was more 
fortunate than many of his brethren: he was entrusted 
with a high militaiy command, and created a knight 
of St. Louis, and a peer of France. 

But France was now at peace with all the world; 
and no one of these great military chiefs could be 
more unprepared for l£e change tlian the Prince of 
Moskwa. He was too old to acquire new habits. For 
domestic comforts he was little adapted : during die 
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many years of his mairiage, he had been unable to pass 
mote than a very few months with his femily. Too 
flliterate to find any resource in books, too rude to be 
a favourite in society, and too proud to desire that sort 
of distinction, he was condemned to a solitary and 
an inactive life. The habit of braving death, and of 
oommanding vast bodies of men, had impressed his 
character with a species of moral grandeur, which 
raised him far above the puerile observances of the 
fashionable world. Plain in his manners, and still 
plainer in his words, he neither knew, nor wished to 
know, the art of pleasing courtiers. Of good nature 
he had indeed a considerable fund, but he showed it, 
not so much by the endless little attentions of a gen- 
tleman, as by scattered acts of princely beneficence* 
For dissipation he had no taste; nis professional cares 
and duties, which, during twenty-five years, had left 
him no respite, had engrossed his attention too much 
to allow room for the passions, vices, or follies of 
society to obtahi any empire over him. The sobriety 
of his manners was extreme, even to austerity. 

His wife had been reared in the court of Louis 
XYI., and had adorned that of the emperor. Culti^ 
vated in her mind, accomplished in her manners, and 
elegant in all she said or did, her society was courted 
on all sides. Her habits were expensive ; — luxury 
reigned tliroughout her apartments, and presided at 
her board ; and to all this display of elegance and 
pomp of show, the military simplicity, not to say the 
coarseness, of tlie marshal, furnished a striking con* 
trast His good nature offered no other obstacle to 
the gratification of her wishes than the occasional 
expression of a fear that his circumstances might be 
deranged by them. But if he would not oppose^ 
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neidier could he join m her extravagance. While 
die was presiding at a numerous and foriUiant party 
of guests, he preferred to remain alone in a d&tant 
apartment, where the festive sounds could not reach 
hmi. On such occasions he idmost always dined 
alone. 

Ney seldom appeared at court He could neither 
bow nor flatter, nor could he stoop to kiss even his 
sovereign's hand without something like seSf-humilia- 
tion. To his princess, on the other hand, the royal 
Bnule was necessary as the light of the sun ; and un- 
fortunately for her, she was sometimes disappointed in 
her efforts to attract it. Her wounded vanity ofien 
beheld an insult in what was probably no more than 
an inadvertence. In a word she ere long fervently 
regretted the court in which the great captains had 
occupied the first rank, and their families shared the 
almost exclusive favour of the sovereign. She com- 
plained to her husband ; and he, with a calm smile, 
advised her never again to expose herself to such 
mortifications if she really sustained them. But 
though he could thus rebuke a woman's vanity, the 
haughty soldier felt his own wounded through hers. 
To escape from these complaints, and from the mo- 
notony of his Parisian existence, he retired to his 
country-seat, in January (1815), — the very season 
when people of consideration are most engrossed by 
the busy scenes of the metropolis. There he led an 
Unfettered life ; he gave his mornings to field sports ; 
and the guests he entertained in the evening were such 
as, from their humble condition, rendered formality 
useless, and placed him completely at his ease. 

It was here that on the 6th of March he was sur* 
prised by the arrival of an aide-de-camp from the 
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minister at war, who ordered him, widi all possible 
despatch, to join the sixth division, of which he was 
the comnumdar, and which was stationed at Besaur 
^n. In his anxiety to learn the extent of his in- 
structions, Ney inunediately rode to Paris ; and there, 
for the first time, leaiaied the disaubarkation of Buo- 
naparte from Elba. 

Ney eagefly undertook llie commission assigned 
him of hastening to oppose the invader. In his lai^ 
interview with Louis, his protestations of devoted* 
Bess to the Bourbons, and his denunciations against 
Napoleon, were ardent — ^perhaps they were sincere* 
Whether he said that Buonaparte deserved to be conr 
.£ned in an iron cage, or that he would bring him 
to Paris in one, is not very clear, nor indeed very 
anateriaL — We reluctantly approach the darkor 
shades in the life of this great officer. 

On his arrival at Besancon, March 10th, he 
learned the disaffection of all the troops hitherto sent 
against the invader, and perceived that those by whom 
he was surrounded were not more to be trusted. 
He was surrounded with loud and incessant cries of 
Five VEmpereur J Already, at Lyons, two members 
of the royal family had found all opposition vain ; 
the march of Napoleon was equally peaceful and 
triumphant. During the night of the 13th Ney had 
a secret interview with a courier from his old 
master ; and on the following morning he announced 
to his troops that the house of Bourbon had ceased 
to reign, — that the emperor was the only ruler France 
would acknowledge! He then hastened to meet 
Napoleon, by whom he was received with open arms, 
and hailed by his indisputed title of Bravest of the 
Brave. 
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■Ney was soon doomed to suffer the necessary con^ 
sequence of his crime— 4[>itter and unceasmg Temoxse. 
His inward repoaches became intolerable: he felt 
humbled, mortified, for he had lost that noble «etf> 
confidence, that inward sense of digni^, that uti* 
speakable and exalted satbfaction, which antegiity 
alone can bestow: the man who would have defied 
the world in arms, trembled before the new enemy 
within him ; he saw that his virtue, his honour, h^. 
peace, and the esteem of the wise and the good, 
were lost to him for ever. In the bitterness of his 
heart, he demanded and obtained permission to retire 
for a short time into the country. But there he 
could not regain his self-respect Of his distress, 
and we hope of his repentance, no better proof need 
be required, than the reply, which, on his return t6 
Paris, he made to the emperor, who feigned to have 
believed that he had emigrated : " I ought to have 
•done so long ago (said Ney) ; it is now too late !" 

The prospect of approaching hostilities soon roused 
once more the enthusiasm of this gallant soldier, and 
^ade him for a while less sensible to the gloomy agita- 
tion within. From the day of his being ordered to join 
the army on the frontiers of Flanders (June 11), bis 
temper was observed to be less unequal, and his eye 
to have regained its fiery glance. 

The story of Waterloo need not be repeated here. 
We shall only observe, that on no occasion did the 
Bravest of the Brave exhibit more impetuous though 
hopeless valour. Five horses were shot under him; 
Jiis garments were pierced with balls ; his whole per- 
son was disfigured with blood and mud, yet he would 
have continual the contest on foot while life remained, 
had he not been forced from the field, by the dense 
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and xesisdess columns of the fugitives. He returned 
to.the capital, and there witnessed the second imperial 
abdication, and the capitulation of Paris^ before he 
thought of consuldng his safety by flight Perhaps 
be hoped that by virtue of the twelfth article of that 
convention, he should not be disqyieted ; if so, how-^ 
ever, the royal ordinance of July 24th terribly unde- 
ceived him. He secreted himself with one of his 
relatives, at the chateau of Bessaris, department of 
Lot, in ihe expectation that he should soon have an 
opportunity of escaping to the United States. But 
lie was discovered, and in a very singidar manner. 

In former days Ney had received a rich Egyptian 
«abre from the hands of the First Consul There 
was but another like it known to exist, and that 
was possessed by Murat The marshal was care^ 
fully secluded both from visitors and domestics, but 
unluckily this splendid weapon was left on a sofei 
In the (kawing*room. It was perceived, and not a 
little admired by a visitor, who afterwards described 
it to a party of friends at Aurillac* One present im- 
mediately observed, that, from the description, it must 
belong to either Ney or Murat Tiiis came to the 
-ears of the prefect, .who instantly despatched fourteen 
•gensdaormes, and some police agents, to arrest the 
owner. They surrounded the chateau ; and Ney at 
t>nce surrendered himself. Perhaps he did not fore- 
see the fatal issue of his trial ; some of his friends 
say that he even wished it to take place immediately, 
that he might have an opportunity to contradict a 
report that Louis had presented him with half a 
TniUion of francs, on his departure for Besan^on. 

A council of war, composed of French marshals, 
was sqppointed to try him ; but they had little inclina- 
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tion to pass seixteftce on an old companioii in arms; 
ind declared their incompetency to try one, wlio^ 
wh^i he oonsumniated hu treason, was a peer of 
France. Accordingly, by a royal ordsiuuice of No? 
rember 12th, the Chaonber of Peers were directed to 
take cognizance of the affair. His defence was made 
to rest by his advocates — ^first, on the twelflii axtide 
of the ca{Htulation, and when this was over-mled, on 
the ground of his no longer being amenable to French 
laws, since Sarre-Louis, his native town, had recently 
been dissevered from France. This the prisons him* 
self overruted; " I am a Frenchman, (cried Ney), and 
I will die a Frenchman!" The result was that he 
was found guilty and condemned to death by an im- 
mense majority, one hundred and sixty-nine to seven- 
teen. On hearing the sentence read according to 
usage, he intarru}^ the enumeration of his titles, by 
saying : '^ Why cannot you simjdy call me Michael 
Ney — ^now a French soldier, and soon a heap of dust r 
His last interview with his lady, who was sincerely 
attached to him, and with his children, whom he 
passionately loved, was far more bitter than the punish- 
ment he was about to undergo. Thb heavy trial being 
over, he was perfectiy calm, and apoke of his ap- 
proaching fate with the utmost unconcern. ^^ Miu> 
shal,'' said one of his sentinels, a poor grenadier^ 
-^ you should now think of Gk)d: I never faced danger 
without such preparation." '' Do you suppose (an"* 
swered Ney) tJiat any one need teach me to die?'* 
But he immediately gave way to better thoughts, and 
added, " Comrade, you are right I will die as be- 
comes a man of honour and a Christian. Send for 
the curate of St. Sulpice !" 

A little after eight o'clock on the morning of De^ 
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of perfect indifference, descended the steps leading to 
the court of the Luxembourg, and enter^ a' carriage 
which conveyed him to the place of execution, outside 
the garden gates. He alighted, and advanced towards 
the file of soldiers drawn up to despatch him. To an 
officer, who proposed to blindfold him, he replied-— 
** Are you ignorant that, for twenty-five years, I hav€ 
been accustomed to face both ball and bullet ?'' He 
took off his hat, raised it above his head, and cried 
aloud — ^^ I declare before God and man tliat I have 
never betrayed my country: may my death render 
her happy ! Vive la Frajice V He then turned to 
the men, and, striking his other hand on his heart» 
gave the word, *' SoldiersT— fire !" 

Thus, in his forty-seventh year, did the " Bravest 
of the Brave" expiate one great error, alien from Yauk 
natural character, and unworthy of the general course 
of his life. If he was sometimes a stem, he was never 
an implacable, enemy. Ney was smcere, honest, 
bkmt even : so fieur from flattering, he often c(mtni* 
£cted him on whose nod his fortunes depended. 
He ¥ras, with rare exceptions, merciful to the van« 
quished ; and while so many of his brother marshals 
dishonoured themselves by the most barefaced rapne 
and extortion, he lived and died poor. ' 

Ney left four sons, two of whom are in tlie service 
of his old friend, Bemadotte. 
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OUDINOT. 

CHARLSfr-Nicolas Oudinot was bom at Bar-sur-Or«* 
Dain, April 2, 1767. 

Like most other striplings, he was at first ena* 
moured with the order of tlungs produced by the re- 
volution, but it soon brought excesses which he did 
not approve. Bar was plundered, and would have 
been burnt, had not young Oudinot and others formed 
themselves into something like a military force, and 
driven away the ruffian mob. In the pride attendant 
on this success, he resolved to become A soldier. He 
obtained a commission, and by his bravery, unusual 
even at that period, rose rapidly through the subor* 
dinate ranks to be general of division. 

This officer had so distinguished himself under 
Hoche, Pichegru, Moreau, Massena, and Buonaparte 
-^on the Rhine, in Switzerland, and in Italy, that the 
ermy wondered at his not being included in the crea*' 
lion of marshals in 1804. He was, however, made 
comit of the empire, and presented with one million 
of francs. His valour at Wagram procured him the 
higher title of Duke of Reggio ; in 1809 he at length 
obtained the baton: and he commanded the 12th 
corps in the Russian expedition; in the course of 
which he received many severe wounds, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent his sharing all the dangers and 
difficulties of the retreat. 

For some tune after his return to the capital, the 
duke remained in a languishing state ; and as soon 
as he could venture abroad, he hastened to the thea- 
tre of war in Germany, to support the declining for* 
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tunes of his sovereign. He greatly distinguished 
himself at the victory of Bautzen ; hut his want of 
success in the hattle against Bemadotte at Grps- 
beeren was so displeasing to the emperor, that he was 
innnediately superseded by Ney. Notwithstanding 
this unmerited disgrace, he did not refuse to serve 
under that marshal ; and it was probably some con- 
solation for him, that even the bravest of the brave 
was soon forced to retreat at Dennewitz, before the 
some able commander. 

The abdication of the emperor having released him 
from his oath of allegiance, the Duke of Reggio, 
who had long abhorred the despotism of Napoleon, 
gladly oflFered his services to Louis XVIII., by whom 
he was made colonel-general of the grenadiers, and 
entrusted with the important military government of 
Metz. When Napoleon returned again to trouble 
France, he contmued honourably faithful to the royal 
cause. He would have given battle to the invader, 
but his troops openly declared for their old leader. 
During the Hundred Days he steadily resisted all the 
overtures of Buonaparte ; never appearing at court, 
but passing his time at his country-seat On the second 
restoration of the Bourbons he was rewarded by the 
diief command of the Parisian National Guard, the 
orders of St. Louis and of the Holy Ghost, a place 
among the peers of France, and a seat in the cabinet. 

The last military service of Oudinot was in the 
invasion of Spam, under the Duke of Angouleme« 
in 1823 ; and while governor of Madrid, he exerted 
himself with humane activity to arrest the fanatic 
course of the advocates of despotism, who, with the 
priests at their head, were yearning for the destructiim 
of the constitutionalists. 
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PICHEGRU. 



Chables Pichegm was bom in 1761^ at Arbois, a 
little town romantically situated abcHit nine leagues 
from Besan^cm. 

Of a poor and obscure family, yomig Charles would . 
in most Protestant countries, have had few opfM»r 
timities of mental improvement ; but Arbois had a 
college for secular priests, and a monastery foe fidara, 
at both of which he coidd study gratuitously. He 
did ao, and to such effect, that the superiors of the 
latter order prevailed on him to teach philosophy and 
the mathematics in their establishment at Brienne. 
This circumstance may have given rise to the report 
that he was a member of the order ; but he took no 
tows f his vocation was widely different At Bri^me, 
he was the tutor of Napoleon Buonaparte. 

In 1783, he forsook Euclid and Aristotle for Yau- 
ban and Cohom, and entered as a private into a regi- 
ment of artillery. He was soon made serjeant ; in 
1789 adjutant; and in three years afterwards, was 
placed over a battalion of volunteers, and sent to ]<hb 
me army of the Rhine. Here he distinguished him- 
self so well, that in a few months he was promoted— 
not cmly to the rank of general of division, but to the 
chief command of the army. Sudb an instance of 
rapid advancement is without precedent in military 
annals : it must have been owing to the partiality of 
St Just and Lebas, the two representatives of the 
people, (or rather of Robespierre,) no less than to 
his talents as a soldier. 
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When Pichegni assumed this impartant charge, he 
foDUdd the army in a dreadful state of disorganizatknk 
He restored something like discipline; removed 
B<»ne officers, whom he replaced from the ranks ; and 
in a very short space of time dispelled the despon- 
dency which a train of disasters had inspired. He 
had adopted a new s^n^tem of tactics, which tended 
more than all other things to give confidence to his 
troops. He made more use of tirailleurs and flying 
artillery than any preceding general, and his ra{»d, 
incessant attacks. (Md not sdlow the Austrians time to 
breathe. Wherever there was an enemy in the fieM, 
tiiere was he ; but he was averse to waste either his 
time or his forces in long tedious sieges. He beat 
whole armies, and the submission of the fortresses 
followed ahnost as a matter of course. 

It is impossible to say by what process the mind 
of this general reverted to the interests of the royad 
family, or at what period the change was consum- 
mated. He certainly detested the existing state 
of things : he saw that violence, rapine, morder, de- 
formed the fece of his country ; and he was not sure 
of his head a single day. All this would, doubtless, 
weigh with him ; but more than all, perhaps, the 
sewards which an imitator of Monk might hope to 
enjoy under the restored monarchy. His conver- 
sion was nearly completed, when, in 1795, a secret 
emissary of the Prince of Cond^ ventured to visit 
him at his head-quarters, at Altkirk. 

Pichegru readily undertook to promote the royal 
-cause, but condemned the plan which the Bour- 
bons had formed, as one that would inevitably ruin 
any one concerned in its execution. He insisted on 
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being allowed to follow his own judgment, promising 
to communicate with the allied generals, and to act 
in conjunction with them. He formed a design of 
his own, so judicious that it promised complete suc- 
cess. He had even begun to act on it, when by some 
means the Directory received secret information of 
his scheme, and on the instant summoned him to 
Paris. He obeyed, confident alike in the weakness 
of the government, the imperfect information it had 
obtained, and his own popularity. He was right in 
his surmises that the Directors durst not lay hands 
on him. They deprived him, indeed, of his com- 
mand, but offered him the embassy to Sweden, which 
he flatly refused. He on this retired to the abbey of 
Bellevaux, near his native town, where he passed se- 
veral months in uninterrupted tranquillity, and where 
he would probably have continued to remain, had 
not the Department of the Upper Sadne returned 
him its deputy to the legislative body in 1797. 

The directors did not regard without much appre- 
hension the accession of this friend of the Bourbons 
to that assembly : what must have been their feelings 
when they found he was elected its president? They 
watched, therefore, with keen eyes the nature of the 
propositions he made to his colleagues, and were 
soon satisfied that these tended to the organization 
of a force which should counteract the influence of 
the regular troops, and gradually pave the way for 
the restoration of the monarch. Their alarm rose 
to such a pitch, that in spite of all their jealousy, 
Buonaparte was called on for his advice and assis- 
tance ; Augereau was dispatched to the capital ; the 
revolution of the 18th fiructidor was effected ; and 
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Pichegru, with many other deputies, consigned to the 
Temple. To reconcile the public to so extraordinary 
a proceeding, a correspondence, which Moreau* had 
intercepted, was published ; and soon after the direc- 
tors sentenced Pichegru and about fifty other deputies 
to transportation. 

The general, after spending eight weary months in 
a fortress of Guiana, at last effected his escape, in 
company with seven of his fellow exiles. They seized 
the centinel a little after midnight, while his comrades 
slept ; they bound and gaggal him ; took whatever 
anns they could find in the guard-room ; silently lefl 
the fort ; and safely reached Paramaribo, the capital 
of Surinam. By the good offices of the Dutch, they 
were provided with a passage to England ; and landed 
at Deal, September 23, 1798, from whence Pichegru 
hastened to London to join the numerous royalists 
who had obtained a refuge in that capital ; and who 
were at this period engaged in innumerable plots 
for the restoration of the Bourbons. 

In January, 1804, Pichegru, at length resolved 
to strike a decisive blow, was landed on the French 
coast by an English cutter. He was there met by 
Georges Cadoudal, Montgaillard and Joyaut, and all 
four hastened to Paris. 'Die design of Georges was to 
assassinate the first Consul, nor would any of the 
Uhouan's own friends have shrunk for an instant from 
committing such a crime, for they were fierce, savage 
men, inaccessible alike to justice or pity in the execu- 
tion of their desperate project. But there is little pro- 
bability, and no evidence, that General Pichegru was 
"In pJ^epared to take part in such revolting extremities. 

* See his Life, 
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The conspirators, however, had been already 'be- 
trayed by their own associate Montgaillard, and they 
were all dosely watched after their arrival in Paris. 
No doubt the police was privy to at least two inter- 
views of Pichegru with Moreau; the moment the 
latter was arrested, a diligent search commenced after 
the other. Pichegru was now a vrr^hed outcast : he 
wandered from house to house, skulking in obscnxity, 
and venturing abroad only in the darkness. Some- 
times he passed the whole night in the open air: this 
sort of life was worse than death; nature required 
support, and he ventured at length to take refuge in 
a house, the owner of which promised to protect him. 
But the fellow was in the interests of the police: he 
betrayed his guest ; and at midnight a comimssary, 
attended by twenty-four gensdarmes, burst opea the 
door of Pichegru's apartment and proceeded to seize 
him. The daimtless soldier struggled nearly a quartei 
of an hour with the men ; but he at length became 
exhausted, suffered himself to be bound, and was con- 
veyed to the Temple. 

Pichegru ere long heard, in his dungeon, of the 
Duke d*£nghien's murder, and of Moreau's apfnre- 
tension ; on which he is said to have most solemnly 
declared, that that general was aitirely innocent oi 
the charges brought against him. Had such a de- 
claration been made in open court, Buonaparte would 
have been compelled to release Moreau, for whose 
destruction he yearned. Pichegru, therefore, was 
destined never to appear in court ; and, afiter havix^ 
been interrogated several times by the dark agents oi 
the tyrant — ^not in the sanctuary of justice, but in the 
dungeons of the Temple — ^he was at length, on the 
morning of April 7th, found dead in his prison. He 
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had died by etrangukdon : his black silk kandker- 
chi^ WM tightened round his throat, by means of « 
Bioaall stick thrust throogh the folds, and used as % 
tourniquet ; and, in spite of all the declarations of tbe 
govemment, the suspicion that he had not died hy hiu 
own act was, and continues to be, universal. . Ru- 
mour went so far as to assert that he had been straa- 
gled by four of the Mamdukes whom the First Con- 
8ul had brought from Egypt Tkne catauSbcofky^ «f 
Captain Wright who, in a few days aliierwaids, was 
also found dead in prison, his throat cut from ear to 
exr, and who was in like manner accused of seif- 
destruction, iaoeoeased the dark su^iicions of the 
public. 

Pichegra was a bsav^ soldier and an able general: 
W'e can assign him litdie further pcaise. He had been 
4ihe friend 4^ Robespierre, and he had betrayed Ite 
trust reposdd in him by the Dtreotoors-t-conduct windk 
their contemptible admaniBtrartton can nev«r justify. 
There is reason to hope that he was not in the hiooif 
secret of Cadoudal ; but it is certain that his fate ex- 
cited litde sympathy for himsdf, however deepfy it 
added to the infamy of his 8U[^>ected muKderer. 



SOULT. 

TfiouoH Jean-de-Dieu Soult is one Df the abJest of 
Napoleon's marshals, his active career has been so 
exchisively military, that a detailed accousA of it 
frould afford little entertainment to any other than a 
professional reader. For this reascm less space can 
be devoted to it on the present occasion <^n its ioi- 
portance would otherwise deserve. 

X 2 
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Cooffikur Guard, and tiieneeforA hanoaxed willi ^ 
pcfBonal esteem af Buonaparte. Fn»B t^e same date 
may be reckoned the enmity of Berthkr, wlio, desti- 
fote of military talent himself^ couM never behold 
without jealousy the homage which the First Consul 
paid to such qualities in others. 

When the mvasion of England was resolved on, 
Soult was placed over the army encamped from Bgo* 
logne to Calais. The discipline which he established 
was severer than had ever been known to exist anMsig 
the French troops : from day-break to night-feU he 
was on horsehttCK inspecting thek varioua evdutkttSy 
m supenirtending on loot their labours in the entrench^ 
ments. Many of them comi^bsned, and one day even 
the First Consul expressed an apprehension, thattiiej 
woold in the end sink under it. The gaieral replied : 
^ Such as cannot withstand the faittgue which 1 sup- 
port myself wiD rennxn in the depots ; but sudi as 
d» stand it, will be fit to undertake the conquest <^ 
Ae worid.'' Soult well knew the vast des%n» whicfa 
occupied the mind of the Mist Consul ; and he, on haa 
akle, perceived that such a man as Souk would be 
<me 1^ his firmest svpports, — the ready and able in- 
strument of his most unprincipled des^s. Of the 
eighteen generals who were invested May 19tli, 1804, 
with the marshal's truncheon, none was judged mos^ 
deserving- of it than General Soult 

When die marshals surrounded NsmoZeon to re^ 
eeive his instructioiM at Auaterlkz, all that he said to 
Soult was : *^ To you. Marshal, I have only to de- 
serve, Act a$ ytm aUoaya do /*' In the heat of this 
battle, an a^-^^amp arrived with an order t^aths 
i^ould instanUy gain the heights of Pratiien. ^ I 
win obey the Emperor's commands as soon as I can,'' 
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answered the Marshd, ^ but this is not Ae proper 
tnne.*' This Idndled Ae rage of the Emperor^ who 
despatched another aide-de-camp with a more peremp^ 
tory mandate. He arrived just as Soult was putting 
Ms cdunm in motion. The manoeuvre had been 
delayed only because the Russians were extending 
l^r line: to the left, and so weakening their centre 
which was in. possession of the heights. Complete 
success attended the Marshal's attack. Buonaparte; 
ftom his eminence, perceived at once the reason of 
tile delay and the brilliancy of the movement He 
rode up to Soult, and in presence of the whole staffs 
who the moment before had heard him violendy ex^ 
daiming against his disobedieisce, said^ ^ Marshal, I 
account you the ablest tactician in my empire !" ^^ I 
bdieve it^ Sire," replied the other, who knew how t» 
flatter, *^ since your Majesty has the goodness to teS 
me eoV At another time, still m the heat of 1h^ 
batde, the Emperor said;, ^* Marshal, you have o^ 
vered yourself with glory to-day : you have exceeded 
my expectations from you 1" And soon afterwaids^ 
when some of his generals demanded fi:esh instruo* 
tions, he replied: ^^ Go and receive them &om Mar- 
shal Soult ! He it is who directs the action !'' 

At Eylau the French army was m a ciitical situa^ 
tioB. Augereau had been routed, the march of £>»» 
voust had been impeded, Ney and Bemadotte were 
at a distance ; and the Emperor was so much dieh 
couiaged at the heavy loss he had sustained, that he 
wished' to ML back, to effect a jmiction with his other 
corps. ^^ Beware of doing so, Sire !" exclaimed 
Soult wiMi vivacity. ^ Let us remain the last on the 
field, and we shall have the honour of the day. From 
what I have seen, I suspect the enemy wUl retreat 
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duriog the night" The emperor complied with his 
Marshal's suggestion, the wisdom of which was faUy 
justified by the event, and he was soon rewarded wkh 
the ducal fief of Dalmatia. 

But the Marshal was now called to a scene where 
his triumj^s were to be short lived, and where dis- 
•grace was generally to attend his ablest measures. 
In 1808 he entered Spain. His first duty was to 
pursue Sir John Moore, whose retreat he harassed, bat 
whom he dared not openly attack until the English 
reached Coruiia. Under the walls of that city, he 
furiously assailed Sir John, in the view of preventing 
the embarkation of our troo]^ ; but after a very smart 
actbn, in which the English General fell, he was 
completely repulsed. His next step was to invade 
Portugal ; and that he might obey the instructions he 
received with the more alacrity, he is understood to 
have been promised a portion of the kingdom in 
sovereignty. For some time he met nothing like a 
ax>mbined opposition: Oporto was taken and pil- 
laged, and many other towns suffered from the ra- 
pacity of his troops. But to subdue the country was 
beyond his power. The very peasantry, ill armed and 
undisciplined as they were, arrested his progress, and at 
last the British, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, advanced 
against him. Our General marched with such celerity 
that the Marshal was surprised at the passage of the 
■Douro, and was near being made prisoner in Oporto. 
Forced to abandon his artillery and baggage, he 
commenced a most embarrassing retreat through 
mountainous tracts until he reached Lugo, the siege 
of which he compelled the Spaniards to raise. 

After the disaster of Talavera, Soult hastened to 
effect a junction with Ney and Mortier, and in his 
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turn pursued Wellington, who could not make a stand 
against the combing strengtli of the three ; but the 
pursuit was not continued beyond the confines of 
Spain. 

On his return from this fruitless expedition, the 
Duke of Dalmatia overran Andalusia. He took 
Seville, but he failed before Cadiz.. His behaviour 
to die conquered inhabitants was harsh, rapacious, 
and even cruel ; hut on the other hand he is allowed 
to have restrained his soldiers from unnecessary 
violence. When Massena entered Portugal, destined 
to meet with as little success as he had met before, 
Soult reduced Badajoz, the key of the Guadiana, where 
he left a garrison and returned into Andalusia. That 
fortress, however, being soon invested by the allies, 
he advanced to its relief; and on the 16th of May, 
1811, gave battle to Sir AVilliam Beresford, who 
'headed a few thousands of the allied forces. Unfor- 
tunately for him, as for all his brother marshals. 
Frenchmen never crossed bayonets with the British 
withput losing the day. So it was on the present 
occasion, and Soulf s mortification was the, greater 
that Wellington was not his victor. But he was 
soon joined by Marmont, and both united were too 
strong for die allies, who once more retired into Por- 
tugal. 

During the next two years Soult remained in the 
fertile provinces of southern Spain. Here his army 
revelled in abundance : he levied heavy contributions, 
and in many other respects acted with great severity 
towards the inhabitants. After the loss of the battle 
of Salamanca by Marmont, all the French troops in 
Spain, except the corps of Suchet, were concentrated 
at Burgos, to oppose Wellington, but that cautious 
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general sgain retired into Portagal, where fbe eneiny 
was in no hnrry to follow him. 

From tins ^rersified scene Sonlt was now recalled to 
support the tottering throne of his master in another 
region. He was present at the hatde of Bautzen, and 
every day the emperor treated him with greater con- 
fidence. Whfle at Dresden news arrived of the defeat 
cF the IVench at Vlttoria, and threw Napoleon mtof 
considerable emfoarrassment. He saw mat soalhent 
France was uncovered, and that there was need of an 
aMe leaderto oppose the triumphant career of Welling- 
ton. ITiere were but two marshals whom he could en- 
trust Willi so important a charge, — Ney and Soult, (ft>r 
Massena was in (Hsgrace.) Ney was superior in per- 
sonal daring, and more bdored by tiie army, but in 
coolness of judgment he was inferior to fte other. — 
Sbult, therefore, was ordered to depart, as ihe em- 
peror^s lieutenant, on this arduous mission. Ther 
destination was not very agreeable to himself, and! 
was hateful to his lady. With all his strength of 
character, he was what the vulgar would call^ a keK' 
pecked kwthand. She wished him to refuse the trust, 
and when she could not prevafl on him to do so, she 
herself resolved to try wnat effect her representadonff 
might have on the emperor. She sought and obtained 
an interview, in which she pleaded her husband's 
lettered frame, his need of repose, and complied 
of the injustice of sending him back to a country 
where blows only were to be found. ** Madam,'* 
replied Napoleon, " recollect I am not your husband r 
but if I were, you would not dare to treat me thus.'* 
He ordered her to assoit, not to thwart, her husbanif 
in his duty, and begone. There was no remedy, andt 
Soult was constrained to obey. 



The 6P8t 'altc»ipt of tKie ddie was to relieve T^aat' 
p^iuiy but he was twice repulsed tiiere ; and pevoeived 
Aat he coidd neither avert the invamn of Ynxitee^ nor 
even rasteriaHy retard the advance of the aUics. If 
Wellington made a less rafpid pogress l^an he might 
otherwise have done, he ehedced llie impalaeiice oi 
hb troops only because he knew Ae fete of France 
wa» not to be mabily decided in the sonth^ and was 
unwilfing to spiil more blood than was- necessary. 
Still he advaac^, cautiously but sisely, in the expce» 
tadon lllat he might be reipiired to cooBBM&icate with 
i3ae allien of the norths To do Souk jasticer he 
&1' ail he eoiAd to ftOil the tenor of Ms instrue** 
tions* For two successive day» he obatiaately de» 
fended his entrendKd camp of Bayonne ; bat when 
tiie EngH^ manoeisfred to turn his poratmnr ^ 
eoi^aned his retteat. Febraary 27th rL»14) he 
again assailed the allies, and was again defeated at 
OrtheiE. Having puhliis^ed a fbrious px^lamotion 
in behidf of Napolecm, he made another stand under 
the walls of Toulouse, but with no better sneeesa. 
Though So^ pered^ clearly that the imperial 
cause waa lost, and the restoration of the BourboBS 
iBevilaUe^ he was one> of the last to submit to the 
necesffity of the times. 

Nevertheless the Dtdce d DalnmtiA was imnfee<^ 
^tely confirmed, by Louis XYIIL, in his rank and 
^gm^s, and entrusted with the gcyvemment of the 
T&teeHth Military Division (of Brittany) ; and in 
December the same year he received the portfolio cf 
tile imnistry at war. From this time every ^tmg 
confirms the suspidfen that, though a ctfnfidentiid 
nmister of the Mng, he was not ignorant of the 
plot for the retram of Napolecm. So general was this 
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Buspicion at the time of the conspiracy in the notih 
conducted by Drouet and Lefevre Desnou^tes, that 
he was obliged to resign his place, in which he was 
succeeded by the notorious Clarke. All doubts as 
to his treachery seemed to be banished, when he 
accepted from Buonaparte the dignity of peer and 
the nmddons of Major-General. — He fought at Fleu- 
rus and Waterloo, but with much less distmction than 
might have been expected from his former fame ; and 
his name deservedly figured in the list of July 24th. 

In February, 1816, he retired to the duchy of 
Berg, the native country of his lady, where he re- 
mained three years, his time beinff chiefly passed in 
the composition of his memoirs, which the world may 
one day hope to see. On the 28th of May, 1 819, 
he received the royal permission to return to France, 
and in July, 1821, his marshal's staff was restored to 
hun. 

Soult will ever be ranked among the ablest of 
Buonaparte's captains. His was a life of incessant 
activity firom the first breaking out of the revolution to 
the second return of the Bourbons; and throughout 
that long period few generals have been equally suc- 
cessful. His, in fiict, was an uniformly brilliant career, 
until he measured his sword with one who was des- 
Btined successively to humble not only the greatest 
of the Frendi marshals, but their &r greater master. 
We are sorry to have observed the association <^ 
inhumanity and rapine with qualities so splendid. 
Something should be allowed for the difficulties of 
his situation. He received almost no supplies of 
provisions or money from France, during uie whole 
of the blackest part of his history — the war in the 
Peninsula. But there is an atrocily which can never 
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be palliated — ^that Edict which he published in 1809, 
rebuking some of his officers for leniency towards the 
inhabitants of that unfortunate country, and proclaim- 
ing that none were fit for serving in such a war but 
men ^' of impassible character/' 

At St. Helena, Napoleon is reported to have said : 
*^ Soult is a good minister of war, or major-general, 
but not fit to command in chief;" but, though no one 
will say that he had the military talents of a Massena 
or Bemadotte, this dictum appears to be as unjust 
as ungrateful. 

To the Duke of Dalmatia war has been no less pro- 
fitable than to the other marshals. Like them he has 
purchased valuable estates, and is in possession of an 
income sufficient to confer additional splendour on 
his high rank la the army and the peerage. 



SUCHET. 

Louis Gabriel Suchet, the son of a silk manufacturer 
of Lyons, was bom March 2, 1772. 

In 1792 the young man entered as a volunteer into 
a regiment raised by his native city. At Toulon he 
first exhibited the talent which was afterwards to 
render his name so eminent. At the head of a bat- 
talion he made General O'Hara prisoner. In the 
succeeding campaigns of Italy, under Massena, Buo*- 
naparte, Brune, Scherer, Joubert, and agam Massena,. 
he proved himself a very good, though not a venture- 
some soldier. He was incessantly m action : battle 
after battle, and combat after combat followed each 
other wi(h a rapidity seldom equalled even in the revo^ 
lutionary armies. His promotion was rapid, though 
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not to rapid as ^tak of Bome who were nune enter- 
^. In 1798 he obtained ihe Twak of general of 
and the fioUowmg year he was pbiced over 
In (wdiiuury times audi advaneement 
could not be expected, but when men rose from the 
ranks to the diief command of armies in fear or 
#ve years, it created no sensaticn. Throagfaovt these 
•campaigns, and one m which he serred with the 
army of ^e Danube, he was vemarkid^ for the 
•disdplme of his troops. In this respect he was ex* 
ceeded by none of the republican or imperial generab. 
Besides, he was active, firm, confident both in him- 
«elf and his foUowers, yet never betrayed into any 
«tep where success seemed doubtful Somethnes hm 
oorps formed a portkm of the grand anny, sometimes 
he manoeuvred at a distance firom it ; and on two 
occasions he was entrusted v^th a, separate command ; 
but whether acting in obedience to precise orders, or 
left to his own judgment, he gave mil satisfiiction to 
the general-in-chief 

1804.] Into the Legion of Honoor he was admitted 
as a matter of course, but there was no HaishaTs tron- 
dieon for him, though he deserved sodi 4Sstinction 
much betterthan one halfofthose who obtained it But 
he was not discours^ed : he feit confident in hamnRJ^ 
and he looked forward to higher honours as certain to 
be attained whenever a new war should break out His 
expectations were soon reali£ed--at least partially. 
He had not lonir taken possesnini of the Palace of 



Lacken, of which he had been appointed governor, 
when he was summoned to the Goxnan campaign of 
1805. So well did he conduct himsdf throughout 
this and the Mlowmg war, that, beflidei the grand 
eoxdoB. of the Legpon of Honour, he veoetvel an 
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amaual penfiion of 20,000 francs, and ife title ^of 
cosmt of the empire. 

The aervioes of this general m Spain, wheie he 
remdned from the first aggresskm of the Frendi to 
l^ieir final expulsion, wcmld require a volume. We 
^san but enumerate the more striking in 1^ order 
of their occurrence. In 1809 he covered the aege 
ioi Saragoasa, obtained some success Jby nHmceuyrmg 
on the right bank of the £bro, and twice defeated 
the Spanish general, Blake. The year following he 
took Lerida, defeated O'Donndl, and reduced Mequi- 
J2enza and Tortosa. The year 1811 was still nu»e 
eventful He first reduced San Felipe, and, afteo: 
two months of a vigorous siege, Tarragona. IIub kat 
success brought hun the long-expected and deserved 
dignity of marshal. Montserrat, Orc^za, Sagunto, 
followed the fate of Tarragona, and Bkke was a tbkd 
time defeated more disastrously than before. Bat 
the most important of his conquests was the city of 
Valencia, which surrendered January 9iky ISlfL 
He ended this brilliant campaign by the reduction of 
two fortresses, which completed the sabjugstaon of tixe 
ancient kingdom of that name ; and the title of Duke 
£fAlbufera^ with the investiture of that rich domam, 
at length placed him at the summit of his hopes. 

His successes, however, were now over. The 
decisive battle of Vittoiia forced a great proportion 
of the Frendi troops to flee beyond me Pyra- 
nees ; it compelled him to evacuate Valencia, but he 
contrived to maintain himself for some time in Ca- 
talonia. One of his last acts was to receive FefEdi- 
nand, who had been released from Valen^ay, and con- 
duct him to the Spanish army. At that time he was 
znade acquainted with the momentous e^v^nts which had 
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jnst transpired in France. He sent in his adhesion 
to the king, and soon followed himself, to take, like 
others, the oaths of fidelity to that prince, and, like 
others, to hreak them. 

To do him justice, he does not seem to have heen 
conspicuously or eagerly a traitor. When Buona- 
parte returned, he was at Strashurg, commanding the 
fifth military division ; and he maintained fidelity 
among his troops until the king had left France; 
when the current of opinion and events was too 
strong to he longer resisted. Still in some uncer- 
tainty as to his future course, Suchet hastened to 
Paris, hut there he was soon persuaded to join his old 
master. He was sent to Lyons, to defend, not only 
that city, but the eastern departments, against the 
assaults of the Piedmontese and Austrians, and he 
had obtained some advantage over both ; — when the 
arrival of one hundred thousand Austrians at length 
compelled him to hJl back on his native city. - As 
he was still at the head of a considerable force, he 
was enabled to make better terms with the re-restored 
Louis than many other marshals. He lost for a time 
some of his civil, but none of his military honours ; 
and in 1819 was re-admitted to his place in the Cham- 
ber of Peers. 

Suchet is one of the very few French generals who 
have not stained themselves by rapine and inhumanity. 
He was, indeed, obliged to maintain his troops, by con- 
tributions on the vanquished inhabitants, but he never 
tolerated such excesses as disgraced the Victors, the 
Soults, and the Massenas. His severe discipline, his 
love of justice, his moderation, his humanity, have 
rendered his«name respectable even in Spain. 

He has lately published an historical account of the 
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operations of the French in that country, but we are 
sorry to say that his pages exhibit any thing accept 
candour. No writer on the Peninsular war has paid 
less regard to truth. 



VICTOR. 

Perrin Victor, of Marche, in the province of Lor- 
raine, was bom in 1766. 

In his fifteenth year Victor entered the army as a 
private soldier ; and a private soldier he would pro- 
bably have remained, had not the revolution opened 
to all men the way to honours. His promotion was 
rapid : his good conduct at Toulon procured him the 
rank of general of brigade ; and at Favorita and St. 
George he won the higher grade of division. 

From the breaking out of the revolution to the 
battle of Friedland, he had been almost constantly in 
the field, and his gallantry in that great action pro* 
cured him at last his marshal's baton. 

On the peace of Tilsit, Victor was appointed Go* 
vemor of Berlin; but he had only passed fifteen 
months in the Prussian capital, when he received 
orders to march into Spain, where he remained from 
1808 to 1812. He distinguished himself at Espinosa, 
Somd-Sierra, &c. by his bravery, and soon after- 
wards in a far different manner. He had just de- 
feated the Spanish General Vanegas, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Duke del Infantado, and 
the victory was so bloodless — the Spanish troops 
exhibiting the most shameful cowardice — ^that nei- 
ther he nor his soldiers could have had any cause to 
be in a ferocious state of excitement The prisoners 

Y 
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taken in battle were^ hov^vor, nuurcked to Madnd^ 
and such as Mi by the way from hunger and ex- 
Jianstion were shot by their inhuman captors. Let 
the eloquent historian of the Peninsular war t^ the 
rest of the dark story : 

" Never, indeed, did any men heap upon them- 
selyes more guilt and infamy ^than those by whom 
this easy conquest was effected. The inhabitants of 
Ucies had taken no part in this action; tern ne- 
cessity they could only be passive spectators of the 
scene. But thev had soon cause to lamoit that 
thesy had not rather immolated their wives and chM- 
dren with their own hands, like the Numantiaas of 
old, and then rushed upon the invaders to sweeten 
death with vengeance, instead of submitting to the 
• jaercy of such enemies. Plunder was the first object 
of the French, and in order to make the townspeopie 
discover where their valuables were secreted, tfaey 
tortured them. When they had thus obtaaied ak 
the portable wealth of the place, they yoked the in- 
habitants like beasts, choosing especially the dei^ 
•for l^s outrage, leaded them with thebr own fiimi- 
ture, and made ^m carry it to the Castle Hill, aad 
pile it in heaps, where they set £re to it, and eofr- 
siuned the whole. They then in mere wantoDnesB 
nuffdexed above threescore persons, dragging thesn 
to the shambles, that this butchery might be com- 
mitted in its proper scene. Several women were 
among these suff&rers, and they might be regarded 
as happy in being thus delivered i^om the worse 
horrors which ensued: for the French laid hands 
on the surviving women of the jdace, amounting 
to some three hundred: — ^they tore the nun fioom 
the altar, tl&e wife from her husband's carpse, the 
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iheee ^nd^ma of the foulest brutality, tUl many of 
lliem expired on the spot This was not all: — ^hut 
the ftfftiier atrocities wheh these monsters perpetrated 
cannot even be hined at without violating the deeen- 
des of language and the reverence due to humanity. 
These unutterable things were committed in open 
day, and the officers made not the slightest attempt 
at restraining the wretches under their command: 
they were employed in securing the best part of the 
plunder for themselves. The Spanish government 
• pubtished the details of this wickedness, in order that, 
if the criminals escaped earthly punishment, they 
might not escape perpetual infamy.''* 

If the marshal who could tolerate these horrcnrs 
had been successful a^amst the Spaniards, he was 
soon to measure hhnseu with far other antagonists. 
Soulthad invaded Portugal ; but finding the country 
quite as hostile as it had been during the first 
invasitm of Junot, and that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
had disembarked at Lisbon to open the second cam- 
paign, he was forced to retreat. Victor was ordered 
to support the Duke of Dalmatian bnt he had 
seaxedy set foot on the Portuguese territory, when 
he perceived the necessity of retreating also.v He 
effected, however, a junction with Joseph Buona* 
parte and General Sebastiani^ and resolved to attack 
Sir Arthur, who was advancing into Spain in pursuit 
of Sodt The two armies met in front of Talavera, 
and a sanguinary combat ensued. Victor was com- 

* SouAhey. We axe sony ova limits do not admit of ou'n 
quoting a parallel passage of perhaps equal eloquence from the 
Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, by the author of Cyril 
Thornton. 

y2 
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pletely routed, with the loss of about 10,000 men. 
Yet he did not retreat far. Having effected a ju&e* 
lion with another marshal, and perceiving thai he 
was not pressed by Sir Arthur, who indeed had. re- 
treated in his turn before the alarming numbers of 
the enemy under Soult, Mortier, and Ney, he tetrms&i. 
his steps, and took possession of Talavera-^nand 
here we readily record an instance of humanity xm 
his part, which would have honoured the most high-- 
minded Britbh general, and which makes us regret 
the more that he should have sullied himself so 
fearfully at Ucles. When he entered the town, 
he found some of the wounded, French and English 
alike, lying on the ground in llie Plaza. He spoke 
kindly to the latter, complimented them on their 
observance of the courtesies of war, but said lii^re 
was one thing they did not understand, — ^how to deal 
with the Spaniards. " He then sent soldiers to every 
house, with orders to the inhabitants hnmediately to 
receive and accommodate the wounded of the "two 
nations, who were lodged together, one Englishman 
and one Frenchman ; and he expressly directed that 
the Englishman should always be served first* Many 
had died in the square, and the stones were covered 
with blood: Victor ordered the townsmen to come 
with spades and besoms, to remove and bury the dead, 
and cleanse the Plaza: he was speedily obeyed, and 
then the French said the place was fit for them to 
walk in. This was done a few homrs after they en* 
tered tiie town."* 

After an unsuccessful though tedious siege of 
Cadiz, the marshal, whom the emperor had now 

• Southey's Peninsular War, vol. iv. p. 49, 
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oreirted Duke of Belluno, was suttunoned to the Rufi- 
sian campaign. 

At tiie Berezina, Dresden, Leipzic, and Hanau, 
Yictor fought nobly; and he bore his part equally 
Mrell in the obstinate attempt to defend the French 
territory in 1814, After incredible efforts at Nan- 
gis and Villeneuve (Feb. 17), and seeing his son- 
in-law killed before his eyes, he took a few hours* 
re^t at Salins. This incensed his unreasonable 
master, who had commanded him to pursue the 
allies to Montereau without intermission, — ^to per- 
form, in truth, an impossibility. The following 
morning (the 18th) the emperor most furiously re- 
proached him, and even dismissed him from the ser- 
vice, telling him that his command was entrusted to 
another, and he might go about his business. This 
was a cutting return to so faithAil a servant, — ^to one, 
too, whose heart was smarting under a domestic 
calamity. The tears streamed down his sun-burnt 
•cheeks, as he replied: *^ No, Sire, I will not leave 
the service! Victor was once a grenadier, and he has 
not forgotten to use the musket. I will take my 
place in the ranks with the soldiers of your Majesty's 
guaid." The emperor was, as well he might be, 
affected with this proof of fidelity. He stretched 
out his hand to the marshal, and said : *' I cannot 
r^um you your corps, since another commands it; 
but you are welcome to head two brigades of my 
guard." The veteran did so ; and throughout the re- 
maining portion of the campaign, fought as bravely 
as he had ever done. 

After the first restoration, the Duke of Belluno was 
presented with the command of the second military 
division, find other honours. When Napoleon re- 
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turned, lie did all he could to retain his troops m Aeir 
fidelity to the king; but being. unable to sueeeed, he 
followed Louis to Ghent, where he remained until the 
second restoration. This fiddity to the royal catise 
was not unrewarded. He was made a French peer, 
major-general of the Royal Guard, knight xj^ the 
Holy Ghost, and, in 1821, minister at war. At a 
subsequent period he went as ambassador to Vienna: 
and indeed Charles X., firom his accession tiB now, 
appears to have reposed as much confidence in him 
as his brother Louis had done. 
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" Nothing could be further from our wish than than to see the Tories con- 
descending to write party pamphlets under the pretext of furnishing the 
people, and especially the young people, of this country, with a series of 
histoiies* biographies, and elementary scientific treatises. The yolumes 
.l)efore us do not betray the most remote intention of any thing of the kind : 
on the contrary, they exhibit a spirit of calm and impartial fairness which 
Jias commanded the eulogy of the Whigs themselves, from Caithness to 
Cornwall. What we desire is, not to see an engine of this kind operating;, 
strenuously on our side of the question, but that we should see all engines 
of this kind prevented from operating against us throughout the land-~a 
fair field here, as everywhere else, and no favour. We are now pretty well 
assured that the managers of this new machinery, of whatever party, will 
perceive the necessity of attendii^ strictly to the avowed ol^ects of their 
respective undertakings.** 

** If the main ohjjcctin beginning with a history of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
was to destroy at once all suspicion of vulgar yievn of partisanship in tS 
conduct of the series, the choice was judicious. It was taken for granted 
that a life of the Imperial Adventurer, issuing from such a quarter must, 
of course, be a Ussue of vituperation- On the contrary, this little book has 
been lauded by all parties equally, and most justly, for the tone of ffrave 
^d generous candour which it maintains throughout. It would be idle in 
us now to expatiate on a work which has been largely quoted and warmly 
commended in, we think, every newspaper printed in this country and 
in half of the Continental journals besides— which has already been re- 
printed in America, and translated into at least three foreign languages in 
the short space of three months. It is, in truth, a masterly epitome of 
all that has been proved to be true concerning the career of the most extra- 
ordinary man of the last thousand years— and, as there existed no previous 
epitome at all of this story in the English language, its success would. 
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no doabt btye been great, eyen had iU execution been far below the 
mulr that baa been aimed at and reached. We never met with more solid 
Infonnation compreaaed within so small a space ; and yet the brevity of 
the atyle never runs into obscurity' On the contrary, we should be mnch 
at a loaa to point out such another specimen of narrative clearness In 
the whole range of contemporary literature.... Some of the numerona 
engravings introduced are of great merit, especially three after the designs 
of George Cruikshanks { but leaving these embellishments out of the ques- 
tion, two volumes so rich in information and interest, so much to be de- 
voured by youth, and so worthy to be consulted by the matorest reader- 
price ten shillings— would constitute certainly one of the cheapest of all 
poaaible cheap books.. .. Of a work already so widely known it would be 
ridiculous to multiply specimens in these pages ; but one passage will be 
complained of by no one : ' Nunc legant qui nunquam iegebant, qoique 
legebant nunc legant.' We have readers in regions to which even the 
cheapest bookt do not eaaily find their way — and in many an Indian canton- 
ment the striking paragraphs which follow will be perused for the first time 
on our pages.** 

*' The second work included in this collection is a life of Alexander the 
Great, written by the Rev. John Williams, (of Balliol College, Oxford,) the 
well-known founder and head of the New Edinbui^h Academy, and written 
in a manner worthy of bis high scholastic reputation. He has displayed 
felicitoualy in this volume both the natural and acquired endowments of his 
mind>-filled a blank in the historical library, furnished the schoolmaster, 
and also the schoolboy, whether at home or abroad, with a capital manual — 
and there will never, in as far as we can see, be the smallest occasion for 
writing this story over again.** 

'* We shall not enter upon any account of No. IV. of the Family Library. 
Alt that we can answer for is, that the biographies included in this first 
volume are very interesting reading— the result apparently of much dili- 
gence — abounding certainly in masculine views and opinions, shrewd, 
terse common'sense, and last, not least to our taste, in quiet graphic hu- 
mour. On the whole, the style presents subdued and compact simplicity. 
The steel engravings of Hogarth and Reynolds in this volume are exquisitely 
beautiful, and themselves well worth the five shillings it costs.*' 

** We now come to the Fifth Number of this collection— the last that has 
been put forth— and we think the best— being the first volume of ** The 
History of the Jews,** (to be completed in three volumes,) by the Rev. 
B. H. Milman. This is by far the most important subject which has yet 
heen opened in the Family Library— and the editors have been most for- 
tunate in engaging on it tne pen of a scholar, both classical and scriptural, 
and so elegant and powerful a writer, as the Poetry Professor. Few theo« 
logical works of this order (if it be completed as it is begun) have appeared 
«ither in ours or in any other language. To the Christian reader of every 
age and fsex — and we may add of every sect— it will be a source of the 
purest delight, instruction, and comfort j and of the infidels who open it 
merely that they may not remain in ignorance of a work placed by g^eneral 
consent in the rank of an English classic, is there not every reason to hope 
that many will lay it down in a far different mood V* 

** On the whole, we are inclined to think we have said and cited enongh to 
call the serious attention of our readers to The FamUy Library, Parents, 
guardians, and masters, have many sacred duties to perform to their children 
and dependents; and we know of none more weighty than the obligation to 
watch over the food which is presented to the Juvenile understanding. In 
this series instruction and entertainment are combined throughout, and old 
and young, rich and poor, will alike find their tastes and capacities 
consulted." 
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